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of Milan ; that till the marriage could = 
completed, the two kings ſhould enjoy their 
ſhares; and that the archduke ſhould harre 
the adminiſtration of his father- in-law's thare 


— 
— 


Which was to fall to Charles ; that the affair Y 
of the limits ſhould: be amicably treated;. — 
chat in the mean time the diſputed countries 2 
ould be ſequeſtered: in the E of the  } 


fame archduke. 888 $18 1 2 55 2 ly 1 

- Theſe articles" being Pe and igned, 1 | 
both by the archduke and the 3 | 
dors, . diſpatches. were. at the fame Tune | 4 I 
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pperſed over all the kingdom; but they were 


g OS N * 
> > 
* 
ot 


| the two generals, that by the orders of their 
_ reſpeQive princes they might ſuperſede ho- 
ſtilities. The duke de Nemours obeyed with- 
out helitation ; but the caſe was not the fame 
with Gonſalvo ; he had got fome reinforce- 
ment from Spain, and Maximilian, contrary 

ts the treaty, had ſent him two thoufand ſuc- 
cours, which the Venetians, as faithlefs as 
himſelf, had allowed to paſs their gulf. 
He perceived the pope and that repubhe a- 
henated from the French. He hkewiſe fore- 
faw that our people would grow remiſs, de- 
pending upon the peace; and already four 
' thouſand men, who had lately arrived from 
France, had deferred, becauſe the commiſſa- 
ries, who thought that thenceforward there 
would be no more need of ſoldiers, had neg- 
tected to pay them. Gonſalvo, Who was re. 
folved to profit of that opportunity, and who 
- befides perceived the affairs of Spain in a bet- 
ter condition, anfwered to Philip's orders, 
that he did not acknowledge them, and re- 
ceived none but from his maſter, whether he 
had ſecretly agreed on this with Ferdinand; 
or that he knew him of a difpoſition not to 
difapprove of a trick which ſhould be attend- 


ed with ſucceſs. © e et 5 
The vicetoy perceiving, contrary to his 
expectation, Gonſalvo reſolved to carry on 
the war, recalled in all haſte the troops di- 


too weak againſt a man who had taken all 
e pebelliry for ſurpriſing thei. 
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The king immediately perceived the altera- 
tion which would happen in affairs, and in or- 
der to prevent it, ſent his generals orders to 


protract matters, and to keep only on the de- 


fenſive, till he ſhould ſend them ſuccours. 

But Aubigni, thinking he was able to prevent 
the Spaniards from paſſing a river three miles 
from Seminara, was ſurpriſed for while their 
vanguard amuſed him on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, their rear paſſed at another place, 
and took our army in flank, which, when 


this was perceived, immediately took to flight. 


KAubigni retired to Angitone, at the ſame time 
that Gonſalvo, preſſed by peſtilence and fa- 


* 


mine, was leaving Barletta aa 
The viceroy fearing that he might join the 


viorious army, reſolved to —.— them 


on their march; and as the Spaniards were 


making toward Cerignole, he followeꝗ them 
thither, but Gonſalvo arrived there firſt, and 
entrenched himſelf. The viceroy arriving 
a ſhort time after, immediately attacked the 
entrenchment. The Spaniards had much ado 


to ſuſtain the firſt onſet, and were immediate- 


ly put in confuſion; but, toward night, their 


horſe put our infantry in diſorder. The vice- 
1 oy Was killed, the enemy took courage A* | 


gain, and our men were ſeized with a panic, 
and fled. There were few men killed, and 
the French laſt all their baggage. Theſe 


two defeats immediately on the back of each 
other, ruined the affairs of France. The 


wann having wehen called ee 


Fl 


m—_ 


P 
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The French mut themſelves up in the caſtles 


of Naples. Averſo and Capua opened their 
gates, and Aubigni beſieged in Angitone, 
ſurrendered prifoner of war. Mean time Yyes 
d' Alegre threw into Gaeta, what he could pick 
up of the routed ſtragglers of our armies. 
The archduke after the convention had | 
made a tour into Savoy; and being informed 
of Gonſalvo's behaviour, he returned without 
hefrration to France, where he was very much 
embarraſſed; for Ferdinand was continuing 
to amuſe Louis, and would not declare him- 
ſelf on Gonſalvo's proceedings, till his ſon- 


| | —_ in-law wrote him at laſt that he was reſolved. 


not to leave France,” till he had explained 
himſelf. Then he anſwered diſtinctly, that he 
could not accept the and difavowed 
the archduke, who had, ſaid he, exceeded his 
2 Upon this declaration the archduke _ 
ed Nagy of his father-in-law, who 
2 had broke his: faith. He ſhowed, that far 
from any thing contrary to his orders, 
he had 10 exactly followed them, that even 
the ambaſſadors whom Ferdinand had in- 
truſted with the affair, had figned along with 
him.” Louis had a great foul, and being in- 
capable of treachery, ' cafily believed that 
* had ſentiments like his'own. . 
_ _So-the king perceiving the archduke in 
terror of being blamed for Ferdinand's infi- 
delity, his — aſſured him that he had 
nothing to fear, that his royal word was 


never 


paſſed, and that Ferdinand's infidelity ſhould 
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never * him to be guilty of another. 
N 1 — rather to loſe by chat 
fallacy” a kingdom. which he could eaſily 
reconquer, than to· expoſe himſelf, by — 4 
ting his fidelity, to irreparable reproach. 
Louis was, in the right to deſpiſe conqueſts 
obtained by a piece of perfidy, but he was 
not excuſable for ſuffering himſelf 40 be 
eaſily over- reaches. 

1 — for Ferdinand, whoſe artifiees! had been 
ſo ſucceſsful, - he dreamed of nothing but 
continuing them; ſo he cauſed various pro- 
poſals to be made, among He: fits wikt:; | 
ration of Frederic to his kingdom. The 
thing was no longer . after the 
treaty concluded between Louis and Philip z* _- 
but Ferdinand propoſed it in order * 
variance between thoſe two princes. The king 
being Mendes would beet . n 
nd the ambaſſadors. 5 

Mean time Gonſalvo beſieged, thats new 
caſtle, which he took by working a mine 
charged with powder, which Peter de Na- 
varre ſprung. He was a ſoldier of for- 
tune, who had aſſumed that name, becauſe 
he was of the kingdom of Navarre. He had 
ſeen ſome beginnings of the invention of 
mines in a ſiege of the Genoeſe, but he had 
improved it, — the French who guarded. 
the caſtle of Naples, were the firſt Who felt 
its effect. The new caſtle was taken by the 
breach, and . ee "_ . 
oem of 8 

After 
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After taking the new caſtle, Gonſalvo ſent” 
Proſper Colonni into Abruzzo, left Peter de 
Navarre to take the caſtle of the Egg, and went 
in perſon to beſiege Gaeta by ſea and land. 
Peter finiſned his enterpriſe in three -weeks, ö 
by mines, to which the French were not as 
yet aceuſtomed. A few days after the caſtle 
was taken, the marquis de Saluces, the new- 
viceroy, appeared with the ſuccours which 
the king had been able to ſend in all haſte. 
He was preparing greater things, and had re- 
ſolved to on his utmoſt efforts to cauſe his 
wer to be felt by the king of in; Who 
2 derided * asked 2 ſending 
a powerful land- army into the kingdom of 
Na , under the command of Trimouille, 
he reſolved to attack Spain in two places. 
Albret, king of Navarre, and the — 
de Gie, were to enter by Guienne; and the 
marſhal de Rieux, by Rouſſillon; a fleet was 
to cruiſe in the ſeas of that province, and of 
the kingdom of Valentia; but it is not fo 
eaſy to regain a kingdom, as to loſe it. The 
marquis de Saluces, with his fleet, indeed 
obliged Gonſalvo to clear the port of Gaeta, 
but not entirely to ſet at liberty the place; 
Which he kept as cloſely as he could block - 
ed up at land. Trimouille was very much 
embarraſſed. On leaving the duchy of Mi- 
lan, the Swiſs who were to furniſn eight thou- 
ſand men, perceiving our affairs in * con 
dition delayed from day to day. 3 
ba "oo" Pope and the duke de Valennos | 
HA "had. 


had followed fortune, and ſome of their 
letters kad been intercepted, by which they 
ſeemed to be in a cloſe e correſpondence w 
Gonfalvo. La 'Frimouille durſt not proceed 
farther without being ſecure of them, and 
the pope amuſed him with propoſals after: 
propoſals; * but all that negotiation» was 
terminated by his death, which happened 
in a manner entirely tragical, and ſuitable 
to the deſerts of ſo wicked a man. He 
had together with his ſon laid a plot for 
poiſoning Cardinal Adrian Cornet, who'was. 
very rich, in order to take poſſeſſion of his 
treaſures. For that purpoſe he prepared, in 
a villa near Rome, an entertainment Winch 
he invited ſeveral — — and the 2 
nobility of Rome. 
The duke de Valentiabis: — ehickbr wo 
poiſoned bottles, with orders to give none 
of them but by his expreſs command. The 
pe coming "firſt, very much overheated, 
aſked ſome drink: the butler was perſuaded, 
that the bottles given him in keeping were 
ſome excellent wine, and ſuppoſing that the 
prohibition was not intended againſt the pope, 
gave him ſome of it: as he was finiſhing his 
draught, the duke arrived, and drank of it 
likewiſe : they both drank the poiſon; but the 
pope who was very old died of it a ſhort time 
after, and the vr ho — young and vigo- 
dus, was ſaved b rr 1 F 
of he the pope 


On the news 
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of Rome, whither he could not go himſelf, 
becauſe he was ſick at Parma. By the help 
of thoſe troops, Cardinal d'Amboiſe-thought 
he might eaſily get himſelf made pope; 
but the cardinal de St Pierre-aux-liens; who 
like him aſpired to the papacy, adviſed him 
to remove the ſoldiers, telling him, that, by. 
retaining them, he put an obſtacle to his 
own election; that though he ſhould get 
himſelf elected by force; an election ſo ob- 
tained would be more ſcandalous than ho- 
nourable for him, and would not be acknow- 
ledged by the greater part of Chriſtendom; 
10 that he a: only ſend off the | 
and at the ſame time he: ſhould be unani- | 
mouſly elected, without drawing upon him- | 
ſelf the reproach of having violated the liber- 
ty of the college. Cardinal d' Amboiſe truſt- 
ed that counſel, and the Cardinal de St ö 
Pierre ſoon after got him excludet. | 
The cardinals: eſteemed the — ala ö 
St Pierre; he was rich and liberal, and had 
the character of a man of courage, and who 


yet formed in the conclave, he got an 


kept his word; but as his party was not as 


9 whe: probably would ſoon | 


leave the papacy vacant. This was Francis 
Picolomini, who took the name of Pius III. 
He held the chair only twenty-ſix days ; 5 | 9 


and the Cardinal de St — who had the 


votes of all the college, was unanimouſly iſ 
elected the very evening they entered | 
NOx — ambition and ſimpli 
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Cardinal d' Amboiſe were the deriſion of all 
Europe: but the king was not ſufficiently 
ſenſible how improperly his authority had 
been expoſed on that occaſion, in which 
meaſures were ſo ill eoncerted. 

The duke de Valentinois had e 
in the election of Julius II. (this is the name 
which the pope took), becauſe he had pro- 
miſed to get recovered for him the places 
in Romania. 'For immediately after the death 
of Alexander VI. the wake had regained 
ſome, and the Venetians had invaded others 


of them; but Julius inſtead, of aiding him 


to recover them, had him ſeized, in order to 
draw from him a eeſſion of thoſe he ſtill had 
remaining. 

The governors paid little roger to the 
orders -of their -maſter, becauſe he was a 
prifoner. ' The pope made a ſhew of re- 
leaſing him, and ſent him to Oſtia. The 
places were ſurrendered to Julius. The duke 


obtained” his liberty only by eſcaping from 


his keepers, and taking refuge with Gonſal- 


vo, who ent him a paſſport; but cauſed 
him to be ſeized, eee his pro- 
miſe, and ſent him prifoner to Spain; whence 


he eſcaped again, and taking refuge in Na- 


varre, he was killed in a battle, commanding 


fome troops of the king of Navarre, wh: 


MW were fighting to ſubdue” ſome rebels, who: 


had revolted againſt that prince. 
Mean- time the French army had de 
me Progreſs during Trimouille's illneſs. 
Cx The 
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The king had given the command of it to 
the marquis of Mantua, a foreigner, an Ita- 
lian, and an irreconciled | enemy, who for 
_ thoſe reaſons was to be ſuſpected. On the 
report of his march, Gonſalvo abandoned 
the neighbourhood of Gaeta, and left that 
place free. The marquis made a bridge over 
the Garighan, and, by the help of his own 
artillery, paſſed that river in ſight of Gon- 
ſalvo, who had boaſted of hindering him: 
but that very day he loſt the confidence of 
the French, for having, as they ſaid, ſpared 
the enemy whom he had it in bis power to. 
defeat; and it happened ſome time after 
that he left the army, and enticed away 
the Italians who inliſted in the enemy's troops. 
The marquis de Saluces, the viceroy, 
* the command of the army; and Gon- 
ſalvo, to prevent him from entering farther 
into the kingdom, took poſt in the marſhes, 
formerly called the marſhes of Minturno. 
He kept tbere the French army, where it 
was deſtroyed by the incommodiouſneſs of the 
place, the rigour of the winter, and the roguery 
of the commiſſaries who detained the ſoldiers. i 
pay. Gonſalvo on his ſide ſuffered much; 
and when he was adviſed to retire, he uttered 
this fine ſaying, that he choſe rather to die 
Wong one pace againſt the enemy, than 
to prolong his life a hundred years, "Falling = 
back only a fathom. Thus he ruined © | 
French, not being in a; condition to force 


on" but he —_ a borer road, when he 
Eb Was 
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vas reinforced by the junction of Urſin, 
who from the time of Alexander VI. had left 
the French party, being diſguſted by the pro- 
tection which Louis gave to the duke de Va- 
lentinois his enemy, who was ſo unworthy of it. 
Gonſalvo, attacking the French with that 
fuccour, terror and confuſion ſeized them. 
The viceroy was obliged to retire to Gaeta ; 
and his retreat was ſo precipitate, that he 
left the enemy æ part of his artillery... Peter 
de Medicis, after being long the ſport of for- 


Gonfalvo, without loſs of time, went and 
laid ſiege to Gaeta, which was by famine 
forced to ſurrender. The viceroy had made 
it a condition, that the priſoners ſnould be 
ſet at liberty; but Gonſalvo, fruitful in ex- 
pedients for eluding treaties,, excluded Rost. X 
the capitulation the Neapolitan barons, who- 
had ſerved the king: he eafily. finiſhed the 
excluſion of the French from the kingdom. 
and taking the few places ſtill in their pol; 
ſeſſion. Matters ſucceeded no better in Spain. 
nn Guienne a difference happening between 
Albret and Gie, they in vain fat down 
before Fontarabia, and returned without do- 


in de Ricux beſieged Salſes; but, after an attack 
g ef forty days, Ferdinand, coming up in perſon: 
gg with 30, ooo men, made him raiſe the ſiege. 
Theſe melancholy accounts exceſſively afflicted: 
all France, becauſe they loved their king; for: 
Sl OY C3 otherwiſe: 


rune, periſned at laſt on chat occaſion; in 
a boat which ſunk by being overloa dee. 


ing any thing. In Rouſſillon the marſhal. 


T's. It was to allow himſelf to be governed, and 
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otherwiſe the 1 out were extremely: happy 


at home. 

Amidſt ſo 1 many wars, 5 king . 
his! finances ſo well, that he never increaſed. 
the taxes; the military were guilty of no irre- 
gularkies, commerce was ſecure, plenteous 
and diffuſive, every body lived at their eaſe, 
and the king was called the father of his 
country; which is the beſt character a king 
can have, provided it be not beſtowed by 
flattery. He had great care for jaſtice, and 
wanted that the magiſtrates who were intruſt- 
ed with its adminiſtration, ſhould not only 
have the knowledge, but alſo the gravity 
becoming ſo great a charge. It is obſerved, 
that going one day into a tennis- court, he 
there found ſome countellors, or ordinary 
. judges of the parliament, playing ; and as that 
| 92 then appeared more proper for gentle- 
men of the army, than for thoſe of their 
robe, he told them, that if he found them 
there again, he would are them Ann in his 
1 8 b 

Though domeſtic allies were in fo good a 
condition, and the king had acquired much 
renown in governing his kingdom fo. well, 
it was a great ſtain on his reputation, to allow 
fo many armies to be deſtroyed, and ſo many 
conqueſts to be loſt: he eb perceived what 


to act by himſelf; or though there 2 
be abi. and well diſpoſed miniſter, matters 
W ill, when the ** refers them 
to 


9 
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to others. Louis had depended: on his for- 
mer fame, and on the conqueſts that he had 
made in the beginning of his reign, and did 
not conſider that it ſignifies ne to: ac-- 
quire if one does not preſerve. . 

When the misfortune: happened, uh was 
fo grieved at it, that he fell dangerouſly ill, 
ſo that Anne his wife, deſpairing of his life, 
was contriving her retreat into Brittany, and 
being ready to ſet out, ſhe ſent her equipage 
thither beforehand. From the ſettlement 
of her marriage with Maximilian, ſhe had al- 
ways preſerved a ſtrong attachment to the 
princes of Auſtria, and had formed in favour 
of them deſigns contrary to the intereſts of 
France; wherefore the marſhal de Gie-refol- 


ved to ſeize her domeſtics on their journey. 


The queen, provoked. that a man born her 


ſubject ſhould oppoſe her deſigns, would ne- 


ver pardon him, and ſo perſecuted the king, 


that he had the weakneſs to order the mar- 


ſhal to be tried, notwithſtanding the | zeal. 
which he had ſhown for the — of the 
ſtate ; but the -parliament of Toulouſe,” to 


W which. he was referred, notwithſtanding all 


its rigour, found no cauſe for a . — ſen- 
rode than that of retiring from court... 

After Louis's recovery, conferences were 
held for treating of a peace between him and 


nd 3 Ferdinand. bp truce had been made by the 
re mediation of F rederic, whom F . hs, al- 


ways flattered with the hopes of reſtoring 
him to his kingdom, and in fact he put his 
reſtoration 
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reſtoration firſt among the propoſals which he- 
made to the king: but Louis perceiving that 
he did ſo only to embroil him with the arch- 
duke, quite broke off the treaty with him, 
and made a peace with the emperor; and by: 
that peace were renewed the terms of the firſt 
treaty of the marriage of Charles with Claude, 
the King: s eldeſt daughter, and if ſhe happened 
to die, Renët her younger ſiſter was given to 
him on the ſame conditions. The em 
at laſt conſented to give to Louis and his chil- 
dren, even the males, if he had any, the in- 
veſtiture of the duchy of Milan for ſixty thou- 
fand ducats, ready money, and ſixty thou- 
fand more, payable ſix — after. 
The king was beſides to furniſſi 500 lances 
to the emperor at his coronation, and give 
| him every year as an acknowledgment a pair 
of golden ſpurs. The king of Spain was al- 
lowed to accept the peace within a certain 
time; but in cafe he refuſed, it was not ſpe- 


cified whether the king might make war a- 
gainſt him. 

About this time happened 'the death of | 
Frederic, and, what is more conſiderable, that 
of Iſabella queen of Caſtille. That king- 
dom returned tothe archduke Philip. in * 2 
of his wife, as heireſs of her — x and Fer- 
dinand was reduced to his ancient kingdom of 
Arragon; but as Iſabella had left him by will 
the adminiſtration of Caſtille, he put himſelf 
in a poſture of defending it in ſpite of his ſon- 


n re. 5 g 
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This alteration of affairs. made Louis take 
new meaſures. Philip, ſon of the emperor, 
lord of the Low Countries, king of Caſtille, 
ſucceſſor and ſon- in law of the king of Arra- 
gon, was formidable of himſelf, and fill more 
ſo by his alliance with Henty VII. king of 
England, whoſe eldeſt ſon, called Arthur, had 
married Catherine his wife's ſiſter. In this 
ſtate Louis, who had never been able to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the deſigns of the empe- 
ror, had much to fear from the king of Caſtille 
his ſon, and by ſtill continuing the war with 
Ferdinand, he would have had too many ene- 
mies to contend with; ſo he refolved to make 
peace with the latter, who had alſo his rea- 
ſons to deſire it, and who wanting to marry. 
in order to have male iſſue, was very deſirous 
of eſpouſing Germaine de Foix, Louis's niece 
by his ſiſter Mary, and John de Foix, viſcount 
de- Nabe 1 0 uit 
In conſideration of that marriage, Louis 
gave to his niece his ſhare of the kingdom of 
Naples, which was to continue to Ferdinand, 
if Germaine died before him without chil- 
dren, and to return to Louis, if Ferdinand died 
before her. Ferdinand gave Louis a large ſum 
for the expenſe of the war, and bound. him- 
elf to reſtore the Neapolitan barons, who had 
4 ſerved in France, He promiſed to aſſiſt Ga- 
ton de Foix, nephew of Louis, and brother, 
Wot Germaine, to recover Navarre. from Ca- 
cherine de Foix, her couſin, and her huſband 
John d' Albret. Thoſe two kings concluded 
| | 4 
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a defenſive league, and the treaty mentioned 
the ſuccour which they were mutually to eq 
each other when attacked. 
Mean-time Philip went into his new king- 
dom with the queen his conſort. The Ca- 
ſtillians adhered to their natural princeſs and 
her huſband, who was a young prince agree- 
able in body and mind; ſo that Ferdinand 
was conſtrained to yield up Caſtille to him. 
Immediately after he went to Naples, where 
he ſuſpected that Gonfalvo wanted to make 
 kimfelf maſter. All Italy fent him ambaſſa- 
dors, and the high opinion conceived of his 
prudence, made every body expect great ef- 
— of it; but they did not anſwer expecta- 
tion The people were not relieved, and the 
— — dffcontented, becauſe Ferdinand 
but ill rewarded thoſe who had ferved him, ⁵⁶ 
and did not altogether reſtore according on 
his obligation thoſe who had ſerved France, 
Mean- time the king, perceiving Marimi- 
lian's power become formidable by that of his 
ſon, courted the pope's friendſhip, by pro- 
poſing to join him againſt the Venetians, who 
had fared Romania. The -pope had dif- 
pleaſed the king both by diſpoſing, without 
his knowledge, of ſome benefices in the Mi- 
laneſe, and by refuſing the cardinal's hat for 
two biſhops, the one 5 nephew of Cardinal 
d Ambeiſe, and the other of La Trimouille. 
But greater intereſt brought about their recon - 
ettiation, though the effect of their agree- 
ment was ſeveral times ſuſpended. Accor- 
ding. 
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prince, otherwiſe ſo 
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ding as Louis was more or leſs apprehenſive, 
Maximilian gave more or leſs ſuecour to the 
pope; ſo that he could attempt nothing a- 
gainſt the Venetians, and upon Maximilian's. 
acquainting Louis, that he intended to go 
to Rome to get himſelt crowned, and demand- 
ing not only the goo lances promiſed by the 
treaty, but even that Louis ſnould advance the 
60,000 ducats Which were not yet due; he 
refuſed the laſt, and, when he did the other, 
according to his obligation, he privately took. 
meaſures with the Venetians for un 
Maximilian from entering Italy: 
What happened at the ſame time, muck 
increaſed. the animoſity between the two 
princes 31. for | Louis hetrothed to Francis 
count F Angouleme,. prefumptive heir of the 
crown, Claude his eideſt daughter, wh by 
ſo many treaties was | nora to e 
king Philip's ſon. | 
All France had exclaimed againſt aa: 
riage, which might have transferred to the 
houſe of Auſtria the rights of Claude to the 
duchies of Brittany and Milan, and would 
perhaps have given Charles an opportunity of 
chinds —— crown of France, a claint 
chimerical indeed, in a ki ingdom to Which ne- 
ver female has een but whieh gave a. 
an eternal pre- 
text for making war. Wherefote the gran 
dees and moſt eminent perſons of the king 
dom met at Tours, petitioned the king % 
Rn deſtructive to n 
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and ſo unſecure with Maximilian and Ferdi- 


nand, who had always deceived him, and to 
give the princeſs to his ſucceſſor, to keep the 
dominions of which ſhe was heireſs, united 
to the crown. Louis yielded to thoſe argu- 


pee 5.5 and got over all conſiderations to fa- 


tisfy his fubjeas. 1 

The pope eaſily aagined; after chis, that 
the king, upon whom that rupture brought 
ſo many enemies, could never think of Ve- 
nice; but he was weary of doing nothing, and 
he undertook the reduction of Perouſa and 
Bologna. He ſet fo high a value on the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France, though he was very un- 
certain of it, to Paul Baghone, lord of Perou- 
ſa, that he ſurrendered out of pure terror. 
After ſo I 
rivoglio, lord of Bologna. He Was aſſiſted 
by the French in that conqueſt. 
Chaumont declared to — that he 
had orders to attack him; and the latter, who 
had never had any other protector but the king, 
when he ſaw his majeſty againſt him, was ex- 
tremely happy to ſave the reſt of his eſtates, 
and his perſon, by abandoning” that place. 
Julius gave very generous preſents to Chau- 
mont, ho had ſerved him ſo well, and ro- 

miſed him the hat for his brother the bilbop 
of Albi. Thus he took every method to . 
gage in his intereſt Cardinal d' Amboiſe their 


uncle. But in order to oblige him more, he 


Ar himſelf concerning the two hats de- 
Ty" 


phew 


bod ſucceſs, he hotly purſued Ben- 


of Which one ' was for another ne- 


1 
_ 
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phew of the cardinal; but he ſpoke plain by 
degrees, and had the art to huſband his fa- 
vours; for he firſt promiſed the hats, then 
cauſed the briefs to be diſpatched; without de- 
claring the perſons; at laſt he finiſned the af- 
fair, by naming them publicly, and as many 
ſteps as he made, as many new favours he 
drew from Louis, who allowed himſelf to be 
guided. by the kindneſſes done to his mini- 
ſter. Julius granted to him at the ſame time 
the diſpoſal of the beneſices in the Mills- | 
neſe. 

. But whilſt the pope: favoared the king in 
appearance, he was underhand carrying on a 
correſpondence with the emperor, to create 
him trouble, and inſtigate the Geno eſe to re- 
bel. That rebellion was occaſioned by the 
old factions which divided the city, and eſpe- 
cially by the continual jealouſy between the 
nobility and the common people concerning 
the government. The people took up arms, 
and becoming the ſtronger party, after maſ- 
ſacring many of the nobility, created magi- 
ſtrates in their o] way out of the dregs of 
the people. Raveſtein, whom the king had 
left governor, was obliged to — — to 
the inclinations of the victorious populace, 
who, elated with that ſucceſs, quite ſnobk off 
the yoke, and forced the governor to retire. 
The French, who had been left in the caſtle, * 
were killed,: with their commanding officer, 
and the poſſeſſed of the power. But 
the king did not long ſuffer that ourrage 0 

Vol. III. D pals 
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paſs. unpun iſhed, and reſolved to march to 
| Genoa with a powerful army. 

The pope did what he could to divert him 
from that expedition, which. retarded ſo much 
that which he fo ardently deſired againſt the 
Venetians. And the Genoeſe immediately 
proteſting, that if the king would only au- 
thoriſe the government eſtabliſhed, they would 
continue to be ſubmiſſive, the matter — 
ly to come to an accommodation; but theſe 
ſeditious people being guilty of new faults, | 
Louis, without liſtening to any remonſtrances, 
marched againſt them. Upon this, the pope 
being provoked, took a fancy, that Cardinal 
2 — 2 was reſolyed to. paiſan him, in 
arder to take his place, and was cauſing 
the king advance with that intention. He 
at the ſame time provoked Maximilian, Who 
was already ext{perated, by writing him, that 
that e and the expedition to Italy, 
under pretext of ; puniſhing Genoa, was in 
fact intended to make Louis emperor. 

The Venetians confirming to him the ſame 
thing, Maximilian fired, and immediately con- 
vocated a diet at Conſtance, where he broke 
out into thundering expreſſions againſt the 
king. He called him a rebel to the empire, 
— the duchy of Milan held of it. He 
wrote to the pope and the cardinals, that, as 
advocate of the holy ſee, he would come to 
their aſſiſtance, * being called, with an 
army, which neither 2 nor e united 


ſhould be able to reſiſt. zen bib ge, 
Mean- 


r 


8 * 
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Mean- time Louis was unconcernedly ad- 
vancing towards Genoa. The Genoeſe made 


ſome reſiſtance, but they were ſoon vanquiſh- 


ed. He made his entry into the city, "omg 


on a jet-black horſe, in complete armour, 


ceded and followed by a vaſt number © the 
rentlemen of the army. All the people be- 
ing alarmed” were at his feet, the women and 
children clothed in white, crying out mer- 
That | -natured and compaſſionate 
prince was moved-at this _ and, after pu- 
nilring the moſt guilty, was | pacified for the 
reſt with 300,000 ducats, which were em- 
ployed in building a fortreſs for keeping that 
rebellious people in awe, and the fortreſs was 
for that reaſon called La Bride, the briche or 
reſtraint. - | 5 
He reſtored the government as it was "RY 
fore the inſurrection, and without depriving 
the peo le of any thing which he had given 
them when they ſubmitted to him ; he want- 
ed only, that they ſhould have as a privilege 
what before they had by agreement. Then, 
to put a ſtop to the reports which the pope 
and Maximilian were ſpreading at a time 
when he was powerful enough to undertake 
any thing, he reſolved to return home quiet- 
ly; and leaving Genoa in peace, and Italy in 
uiet, he raiſed the admiration of every bo- 
y, at his vigour, moderation, and clemen- 5 
cy; but his return was retarded for ſome _ 
D 2 * 
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by an interview. propoſed. berween hovers and 
Ferdinand. 

He had loſt ſome time . — * Philip 
his ſon-in-law. That prince, according to 
Bellars memoirs, gave a ſtrong evidence of 
his confidence in Louis, by leaving him the 
education of his ſon Charles, rather than to 
Maximilian, and Ferdinand, that young 
prince's grandfather. Jane, Philip s conſort, 
in the height of the moſt paſſionate grief, 
entirely loſt her underſtanding, which was be- 
fore but weak. The adminiſtration of Ca- 
ſtille by that means revolving on Ferdinand, 
be returned to Spain, a in his: paſſage came 
to wait upon Louis, who was) at it Saane, to 
receive him. 

No perſon can receive and entertain be 
gueſts more gracefully, or with greater mag 
nificence, than he did. Ferdinand alſo had 
omitted nothing that might x pleaſe him and 
even in his paſſage at Oftia would not ſee 
the pope; becauſe there was a milunderſtand- 
ing between the holy ſee and Louis, and 
Ferdinand wanted to give no umbrage. The 
day he was to arrive, the king went to the 
port; and as ſoon as the galley came to ſhore, 
he went on board, without any ceremonial, 
attended only by two men, expreſſing very 
great joy at the Sake of Ferdinand, and the 
queen his niece. On their landing, he took 
her, according to the faſhion of the time, 


debe him on his horſe, which was magni- 
| ficently 


s 
- 


two kings 


, 
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ficently capari ariſoned, and the lords of the 
court did the fame by the ladies. 


Louis yielded the caſtle to the king of Ar- 
ragon, and gave the half of the city, for the 
lodging of his retinue, 'which conſiſted of 
1400 gentlemen. He made him every where 
take the firſt place, — h Ferdinand omit- 
ted nothing civilly cline it, and often 
repeated to the — * he found he muſt 
yield to him. Louis did the chief command- 


er the honour to place him at table with Fer- 


dinand and Germaine, and beſtowed enco- 


miums on him, with which he was almoſt 


as much affected as with his victories. 
Ferdinand on his ſide made a viſit to Au- 
big who was ill of the gout, and it look - 
ed as if the two kings emulooſly diſputed 
who ſhould” honour virtue moſt. For the 
maintenance of order, Louis prohibited the 
French, on pain of death, to make any 
quarrel with the Spaniards. There were for 
three days ſeveral conferences between the 
„and between Ferdinand and Car- 
dinal d' Amboiſe. The refult of theſe confe- 
rences, as far as appeared, was, that Ferdi- 
nand promĩſed ſuc cours to Louis againſt the 


emperor, till he ſhould get them reconciled, 


in order to their all — oint! y attacking 
the Venetians, with whom oe ape Were! _ 
m farivfied. e ent 22608. eines An 

After the two kings nad form $6 " peace 
vpon the euchafiſt, Lou fet quit for France 
througke Malen, and br 
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to govern his grandſon- s Kingdom. Ther | 
young prince was in the Low. Countries, 
where he was growing in virtue, under the 
direction of Phflip de Crouy, lord de Chevres, 
whom Louis had appointed — governor... | 
The diet of —— whom Maximilian 
had exaſperated againſt 1 were cooled 
when they ſaw him by wy his troops, and 
returning into his own kingdom. They pro- 
miſed, however, a very conſiderable army to 
mien. and, immediately after, he at- 
tempted to enter Italy, in order to make war, 
as he ſaid, in the Milaneſe; but the king 
took care to fortify both that duchy and Bur- 
gundy, and he likewiſe; lang os: men co the 
Venetians. Fu ded 
They, who in "Macimilian ilian's expedition 
were afraid for themſelves, offered him a 
paſſage, Ear he entered diſarmed; and, 
on his refuſal, they would not permit e 
enter their territories. He was ſoon in want 
of money, and the army of the diet aſſem- 
bled ſo careleſsly that 0 never ſaw 6000 
men together. To complete his misfortunes, 
the Venetians, with the ſuccours that were 
fent-them from France, beat him in Frioul; 
and Alviano their general tz over 
him in the Treviſan. He was ſenlibiy affec- 
ed. with that affront, but his army was not 
ſtrong enough to make repriſals. Mean - time 
the Venetians, very well ſatisfied with having 
hindered his e ea truce with him 
by») year, without the king's Knowledge. 1 
OJ | 8 4 . * 


Auſtria. It may be thought that a republie 
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It is not credible, how much that neglect 
affected the king; and from that time he te- 
ſolved not f to attack them with all his 
forces, but alio to unite againſt them all the 

wers of Europe. The republic oſ Venice 
po all its nei ghbours for enemies, on-account 
of the places — it had uſurped in their 
dominions. It had ſome belonging to the 
holy ſee, amongſt others Ravenna; it had 
ſome of the duchy of Milan, which the king, 
being buſied with other matters, had not as 
yet thought proper to redemand; it had ſome 
in the kingdom of Naples, which Ferdinand 
the elder had mortgaged. Maximilian want- 
ed to have back thoſe which it had taken 
from the empire and from the houſt of 


which had — thus aggrandized at the ex- 
penſe of its neighbours, and which at that 
time thought ſtill of nothing but continuing 


its uſurpations, ſhould. be e CANO n 0 


theme a et Cas! doo 


It was therefore. gaſp vr. W — ges ven- 
geance of the Venetians, and to faiſe up 


powerful enemies againſt them; but there 


was a ſtrong intereſt to oppoſe that deſign; 
for, Iulius, Maximilian, and Ferdinand Jag 


| — 9 of his power, and thought 


g but-toexpe} him ougtof Italy, 
—— — Venetians could have ſeen him 


with leſs pain, provided he would be ſo good 


as not to trouble them.. 69 
ee Le ven m ſwayed by his 


Lt 5 40 reſentment, 
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reſentment, he however, according to his 
cuſtom, deliberated upon it with his council; 
but as he had declared his inclination, the 
council was but a matter of form, and every 
one agreed with his opinion out of com- 
plaiſance; Only Stephen Poncher, biſhop of 
Paris, argued that 1 * was not expedient, Thar 
the king ſhould enter into alliance with his 
natural enemies, and break with ſuch as he 
might malte more faithful allies. Louis was 
not offended at his freedom, but he con- 
cluded the league with Maximilian. 
The meeting, to reſolve upon it, was held 
— Cambray, under pretext of accommoda- 
the quarrel between Charles king of 
Saile, a5 and the duke of Gueldres, * | 
a king had ſupported underhand. There 
it was agreed, that — the emperor, 
the Moſt Chriſtian king, and the Catholic 
king, ſhould make war againſt the Venetians; 


that Louis ſhould begin the attack, (for the 
French eaſily undertook that pa t), and that 
the emperor ſhould act forty days after; that 


to give him a pretext for breaking the rruce, 
the pope ſhould ſummon him to aſſiſt them, 
as à defender of the holy ſee againſt the 
uſurpations of the Venetians; and ſhould 
admoniſi ehem at the ſame time, on pain of 
exeommunicarion, to reſtore all the places 

which they had taken from the holy ſee and 
rom the empire; thoſe which were to be te- 
ſtored to every prince were ſpecifſed, and 
the war was to — firſt of Aptik 
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| Beſides that the empetor was to give tb 
1 for 100, ooo ducats, the inveſtiture of 
the duchy of Milan, for himſelf, his ſucceſſor, 
and his male deſcendents. ' Such was the 
treaty! of Cambray, which was kept ſo ſecret 
that the Venetians knew nothing of it, and 
no other part of it appeared but the confirma- 
tion of the peace between the emperor and 
Louis. The pope and Ferdinand had no 
ſhare in the deliberations; but it was ſo ad- 
vantageous to them, that it was not doubted 
but they would approve it. However, the 
pope heſitated, from the averſion that he had to 
join Louis; and only ratified the treaty in ex- 
tremity, endeavouring in the mean time to 
gain the Venetians, who were Fam 
enough to refuſe him. 5 kt 

At the time agreed; Louis, who wodld 
command his own army in perſon, approach. 
ed Milan, and — oat 5 ſent Chaumont 
with a ſmall body of troops into the territo- 
ries of the Venetians, that he might engage 
the emperor. Chaumont, after taking Trevi, 
came and met the king again at Milan, and 
the pope ſent his monitory to the Venetians 
for the reſtitution of the places, loading them 
with all manner of execrations, if they re- 
fuſed to obey. They cauſed publiſn every 
where and in Rome itſelf, an appes 


Rom al from 
that ſentence to the council, and in failure off 
the council, to Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, and to 
the truth. Popes expoſe excommunications to 
en 1 when, they employ: der 
2 their 
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their intrigues and political — intich 
are hardly ever to be defended by fuch arms. 
At the approach of the king with his ar- 
my, the Venetians, | contrary to the advice 
of  Alviano, who wanted that they ſhould 
reſt ſatisfied with hindering him from paſſing | 
the Adda, reſolved to lay — again to Tre- 
vi. Though the king haſtened to ſuccour it, 
he came too late; — to make amends, he 
paſſed the Adda without oppoſition. The 
Venetian generals had orders not to 


and the King, to force them to it, took « 


poſt where ds: might cut off their proviſions. 
This deſign obliged the Venetians to diſlodge 
in order to prevent him, and in the march 
br = mn begun at a village called Ag- 


— cheught himſelf advantageouſly 
paſted, as he was in vineyards where our ca- 
valry could hardly act, and in fact our van- 
guard gave way. Had not the king come up 
with the main body, all bad been loft : mat- 
ters were reſtored on his arrival, but the 
victory continued doubtful for three hours; at 
laſt, the Venetians could no longer ſuſtain 
the efforts of the gendarmerie or light horſe, 
animated by the preſence of a king, who per- 
formed at once the duty of a common ſoldier 
and a general; their infantry were cut in 
pieces. Alviano loſt an eye, the routed ar- 
my carried terror and conſternation. to Venice, 
and in fifteen days the king retook all the 
_ _—_ belonged to him by the treaty, 

except 


*S 
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except. the caſtle - of Cremona, which for- 


rendered a ſhort time after. 


There was no other capiculation for the 
noble Venetians who were in the places 
taken, than to ſurrender themſelves priſoners 


of war; and it had been eaſy for the king to 


take the other places reſerved for the emperor, 
but he was faithful to treaties, ſo far as to 


return him the magiſtrates of Verona who 


brought him the keys of their city. By the 
help of the king's arms, the pope * Ra- 
venna, and ſome other places in Romania, 
and the emperor's generals, with two or three 
thouſand men which they had, made ſome 
progreſs in Frioul. From chat time the Ve- 
netians, depreſſed by ſo great a power, de- 
ſpaired of preſerving their dominions on the 
main-land,: and reducing themſelves to their 
iſles, they abandoned their other places, 
whence they even took away their magiſtrates. 
So Maximiſian and Ferdinand had no more 
to do but reſume the poſſeſſion of their coun- 
tries, which coſt them * but the trouble 
of waiting. 

Maximilian, according to his enden had 
made much ſtir in Germany without great 
advantage; but Ferdinand, who faw at a di- 
ſtance the tendency of things, remained quiet, 
and, with a ſmall fleet which he kept i in his 
ports, he profited of the toils and victories of 
Louis. A little after the Piſans were at laſt 
reconquered by the Florentines, who had 
_— ht over to their intereſts the kings of 
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France and Arragon, by vaſt ſums e to 
them and their miniſters. 
When the conqueſts of che 5 
viel kniſhed, Maximilian, who ſaw, 
not without regret, © Louis alone in arms in 
Italy, came to Trente, and fell to propoſin 
great deſigns. He: projected nothing dels 
than the taking of Venice, and overturning 
that republic to the very foundation; but 
that was not the king's intention, who always 
inclining too ſoon to think things already 
done, returned to France with his army, to 
diſcharge himſelf of the expenſe which 1 it colt 
him in Italy. 
gi 3431 Maximilian, . calked 1 no- 
thing but taking new places, guarded ſo ill 
thoſe which he had recovered, that the Vene - 
tians took Padua from him. He reſolved to 
| beſiege it again, but wanted money, and he 
Will was not ſtrong enough to oppoſe the pea- 
Wl! ſants, who were killing his ſoldiers. . The 
Wi king, who ſo much wanted to ſave expenſe, 
was obliged to lay out more than ever; and 
not to allow the party to fall, he molt alliſt 
Maximilian with men and money. 

With this aſſiſtance he laid ſiege to Padua; 
but as the Venetians had taken courage 
again, all their young nobility threw them- 
ſelves into the place, reſolved either to ſave it 
or be buried under its ruins. In fact, after 
the breach was made, they ſo vigorouſly 
ſaſtained the —— ae he re, "Ma was 
— Fr 7 FO milian, 
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milian, in that confuſion of his affairs, had 
more than ever need ef aſſiſtance, and ſo 
much the rather that he was not in A 00 
underſtanding with Ferdinand. 

The cauſe of their difference pie? i 1 
Ferdinand's got giving him, during the ad- 
miniſtration of Caſtille, the half of bo reve- 
nues, as they had agreed. But Cardinal 
d'Amboiſe, always poſſeſſed of his whim for 
the papacy, and-/ flattered - with the hopes 
which Ferdinand gave him of aſſiſting him in 
that deſign, reconciled thoſe two princes, 
though their diſagreement was more advanta- 
gequa to his maſter, - - 

Mean-time Maximilian, in \ his necalits for 
money, fold Louis the places retaken from 
the Venetians; but the more Louis's intereſt 
and power were increaſed, the more was the 
pope s jealouſy kindled againſt him, ſo that 
he declared very openly that he would drive 
the king out of Italy. It was a ſtrange thing 
to ſee a pope who, when a cardinal, was ſo 
much patroniſed by France, declare himſelf 
ſo openly againſt her. - 

That pope omitted no opportunity. of; rai- 
fi ing enemies againſt her. Ile very kindly 
received Matthew Sehiner, biſhop .of Sien, 
and gave him money to animate the Swiſs 
againſt- the king, as he had alteady begun 
to do by his outrageous invectives. He 
was likewiſe exciting Henry VIII. king of 
England, a young prince, who was deſirous 
of lignalizing his eee to che crow, by 


Vol. III. ſome 


fore bl - ſtroke, and who was already 


itſelf was not conſiderable ; but the ar 


leagues of Griſons and thoſe of Valais, that 
he might have leſs dependance on the Swiſs 


fuſal and the pope's money gave an oppor- 
tunity to the biſhop of Sion to irritate thoſe 


people, and to — them ſwear to a league 
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inci- 


4 againſt France by Ferdinand, whoſe ſe- 
— daughter Catherine, widow of his eldeſt 
brother Arthur, Henry had married. In fine; 
to ſtrengthen his party, he gave an abſolu- 
tion to the Venetians, and made an agree- 
ment with them, in ”w of Maximilian and 
Louis. 885 4 

Nean-time, by the artifices of the biſhop 
of Sion, the Swiſs were breeding ill blood 
againſt the king, they — an aug- 
mentation of their uſual penſions, which in 


with which they made that demand, obliged 
the king to retuſe it, conſidering alſo that he 
had contracted an alliance with the three 


who were becoming troubleſome. That re- 


with the pope under the glorious title a de- 
fenders of the holy ſee. 

It was at that time that Julius, / (Sho 
thought all the world was to tremble before 
him, became more inſolent than ever. He 
had renounced the treaty of Cambray, and 
wanted nothing but a pretext * with 
the king. He took a triflin nity to 
do it from a treaty made with the duke-of 
Ferrara, in which that prince gave the king 


fl Toy his * of Milan, cheaper * 7 
me 
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without oſtentation, wiſe, good · natured, mo- 
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the pope. Julius, without any other reaſon, 
threatened to excommunicate the duke, if 
he did not break the treaty, and even probs” 
bited him to make ſalt. _ 
Upon the duke's refuſal the pope entered 
with an army into his country, where he 
took ſome places; but he was ſoon obliged to 
abate his arrogance, on account of the ſcorn 
with which the emperor treated him, and 
ſtill more, becauſe Chaumont, not - ſatisfied 
with retaking in the Ferrareſe what the pope 
had gained, had entered the territories of the 


Venetians, and thrown them again into their 


former terrors. Every thing ſucceeded with 
Louis, to whom the,emperor engaged Vero- 
na, a place of fo great importance for the 
duchy of Milan; and in the mean time he 
was always . equitable propofals, to 
which the pope hemed willing to liſten. 
About that time died Cardinal-d'Amboiſe 


very much regretted by the king and by all 


was a man without avarice, 


France: he 


derate, as he-never would have but one be- 
nefice, Which was the archbiſhopric of Rouen. 
He had been happier, and had been eſteemed 
a greater man, but for that defire after the 
papacy which tormented him all his life, 
and made him ſhow ſo much weakneſs. 
Thoſe who excuſe him, aſſure us, that he 
aſpired at that great dignity only to advance 
his maſter's intereſt in Italy, which however 
Was. embarraſſed by his 3 | | 

E 2 As 


As he was chought to be che ble object of 
the. pope's averſion, it was expected, that af - 
ter his death his hatred would cool; but, on 
the contrary, it was unbounded, after he had 
no longer as an opponent a perſon of whom 
he was afraid.'” Immediately: after, he gave 
Ferdinand the inveſtiture of the kingdom of 
Naples, without exacting the 400, ooo crowns 
Which the kings of Naples were wont to pay 
to the holy fee, obliging him only to furniſh. 
three hundred lances when demanded. | The 
reſolved moreover to beſiege Genoa by 

{ea and land, to enter anew: into the Ferra- 
rele, though the duke offered to do what 
he pleaſed concerning the ſalt. That duke 
took Mollens) which he was ſoon obliged to. 
abandon. 

- At — his . deceiped 9 
and his deſigns vaniſhed. A ſecond attempt 
on the ſame city proved unſucceſsful. The 
Swiſs, who intended to enter the Milaneſe, 
were ſtopped by Chaumont, and, notwith- 
ſtanding thoſe bad ſucceſſes, the pope, at the 
age of ſeventy, appeared obſtinately bent on 
the war, to that degree, that he called the 
ambaſſador of Savoy a ſpy, and put him to 
the queſtion, when he came to er his ma- E 

ſter's mediation. | 
In that reſolution, We as wu was; inn 
to Bologna, that he might be at hand to over. 
ſee the war of Ferrara. He began with ex- 
communicating the duke; and Chaumont, 

though he ſpared,” . to the king's 
arders, 
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e, ja mY of the church, was' not be- 
ter uſed by bim. Mean-time the PIPE fell 
ſick, and — never be perſuaded by 
tendants to FUE to Rome, nor even to a- 
bate any thing of his attention to the affairs 
of the war. 33 ſaid he was deſtined to deli- 
ver Italy, ſo he expreſſed. himſelf when he 
ſpoke of driving the French out of a. coun- 

try into Which had introduced them, to 
deliver himſelf from the oppreſſion; under 
which his country groaned. Bur at thatt time 
he ſtood in need of them, and was not l 
rages 

He might, have had full leiſure to: repent. 

of his hatred againſt France, had Chaumont 
proſecuted We n which he had b un. He 
marched. to Bologna at a time when, the pope 
leaſt expected 7 — followed by the Bentiva- 
glios, who had their ſpies, there, and hoped. 
to raiſe an inſurtection in the city. At his 

approach every one was alarmed except the 
pope,. who, after cauſing all his mo precious 
things, be carried to Florence, had recourſe to: 
the . uſual. artifices of the weaker, party, and 


* ws * 


amuſed. Chaumont with a negotiation. It is 


not caſy to avoid that ſnare, When we h ve 
to do with a power whom we: think Gael 8. 
obliged io regard and zeſpett,. 
During the negotiations, the. pope intro: 
duced into Vologn a a ſtroi Mg COUT, ps artly. 
compoſed of the Sucks. in the Venetian ſer-: 
vice, and. derided. Chaumont: A his rer 
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reſumed the war with more keenneſs than e- 
ver, beſieged. Mirandola in the middle of 
winter, ae had himfelf carried to the ſiege, 
in order th haſten the works, as old and in- 
firm as he was. He lodged at firſt within 
cannon-ſHot,, and impatience to take the 
2 made him, ſtill approach nearer. The 

at laſt ſurrendered; and the pope was not 
aſhamed to be cartied in at the breach. 
Thoug the king omitted nothing to farisfy- 
him, he remained inflexible, and was even 
 Sandictous as to require to have Ferrara re- 
ſtored to him, that is to ſay, that the king 
ſhould ruin a prince who was then in difficul- 

; ries, only for being his friend 

The king ordered Chaumont no longer hs 
keep any, meafures; and that general marched 
af new toward Bologna, whence he obliged: 
the pape to retire to Ravenna. In the mean 
time Chaumont died, and in his laſt hours, 

terrified for excommunication, he fent to aſk 
abſolution of the pope, who granted it, and. 
took great advantage of it. Wars againſt the 
church are attended with this inconveniency ; 
they raiſe ſeruples not only in weak minds, but 
even at certain moments in the ſtrongeſt. 

Louis had foreſeen-chat inconventenecx. 
That prince, being unjuſtſy att y the 

pope, Hack done every thing in his power to 
n LES Then, to remove the fears of 
he aſſembled at Tours the pre- 

5 | Fingdom to conſult them u 

by oy he e do in "Ws troubleſome a con- 
Juncture, 
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juncture, without wounding his conſcience. 
Fhere it was ſaid, that the pope being an un- 
juſt aggreſſor, and having even violated an 
agreement made with the king, was to 0 
treated as an enemy; and that the king might 
not only act on the defenſive, but even on 
the offenſive; without dread of excommu- 
nication. ' The king thinking this ſtill not 
ſtrong enough, he © xeſplved * een 
council againſt the pop r I bas um: 
A general. council was much 'defired 
whole church, ever after the time of the elee-! 
lion of Martin V. at the councilofCanſtance : 
for though that council had done much good, 
by putting an end to the ſehiſm which had- 
laſted forty years, it had not finiſhed whax it 
had projected, which was che reformation of 
the church in her head, and in her members; 
but, in order to perform ſo holy a work, it had 
ordered, at its n e that a ane council. 
ſhould- de held. Ann 11 55 0 . 1 
For executing chat decree, Ale — of 
Bafil had been afſembled ; but it had not 
been ſucceſsful: that of Florence had only 
laboured to reunite the Greeks, and had not- 
mentioned the eccleſiaſtic diſcipline. - — 4 
time all good men deplored its irreg 
which conſiſted chiefiy in the abuſes ofthe! 
court of Rome; and. at every conclave the 
pope to be elected, was bound to Bold a. 
council for ſo deſirable a Work.. * Io 
Julius had promiſed it Ace the reſt; but 
lad them had taken no care — 
* pPromiſe. 
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promiſe. Upon that pretext Cardinal d Am- 
boiſe, always goſſelled with his deſire of the 
Papacy, had propoſed the conſtituting of a 
couneil for depoſing the pope, and getting 


himſelf elected. After his death, che king 
had reſumed that ſcheme, in concert with the 


emperor, in order to humble the pope, and 
balance his er. The council was to be 
held at Piſa, if the pope refuſed equitable 
D vo 2 the two princes had 

| Gemiehres. * went 10. Join, agajalt | 


"Aker Chanmont's. death, the king. had 
given the command of the army to Trivulce, 


marſhal of France; but he had orders to at- 


tempt nothing, becauſe they wanted previouſly 
to try amicable methods. Ferdinand had un- 
dertaken the mediation, and, at his ſolicita- 


tion, Maximilian had agreed, that the mini- 


ſters of the princes ſhould meet at Mantua, 
Louis conſented with difficulty, and ſent to 


Mantua Poncher, biſnop of Paris, to join 


Matthew Lan ger, N 
HUN: nals. which the pope e 


reſerved a ninth hat with which! he — 


une of FRANCE. 


receive roms Tg 1950 eee Ae vive 


The biſhop; to chem the ee bad gi- 
ven, with the title of ambaſſador, that of his 
vicar in Italy, carried very high ; and notwith- 
ſtanding the pope's civilities, in the viſit which 
he made ner, Be he treated him with a haugh-/ 
tineſs which approached to arrogance When 
the pope ſent him ſome cardinals to talk to 
him upon buſineſs, he on his fide ſent ſome 
of his gentlemen, and never himſelf ſpoke: 
but with the pope im perſon. He continued 
ſteady for the union of his maſter with Louis, 
in ſpite of all the propoſals which W * 
made to divide t gem. 

The meeting being diſſolved abe do- 
ing any thing, Trivulce had orders to act. 
He took Concordia, ſpread terror in Bologna; 
and obliged the pope to run away. The- 
friends of the Bentivoglios raiſed the people. 
The cardinal de Pavia, whom Julius had left 
in the place, was forced to retire. The duke 
d' Urbino, the pope's nephew, und general 
of his army, took a panic and fled. Trivulce: 
attacked the army, took the cannon — 5 
baggage, routed the Venetian light horſe, 
and diſperſed the whole ee N er _ | 
Venetians and-the pope's. © | 
On this news, che fegitions It — 

dragged: the ſtatues of the pope through the. 
ſtreets, and opened their gates, The cita- 
del, which was very ſtrong, but ill provided, 
as is Las in places belonging to the — 
| ſurrendered. 


* 


with theſe misfortunes, met with a new vexa- 


tion in the cruel death of Francis Aledoft. 
This was the cardinal of Pavia, wha was 
baſely aſſaſſinated by the duke d'Urbino, who 
9 of his too great influence over the 

pe. To te his uneaſineſs, he was 
informed —— convocation of a new coun- 
oh by ———— of nine cardinals, againſt hy 
firſt of ber, at Piſa, in execution, as 
they ſaid, of the decree of Conſtance, and at 
— of the emperor and of the 
| — who had demanded it by t ocu- 


* 

— Trivulce was waiting in * i 
Bologneſe ſor the king's orders, on the ac- 
counts of his victory. Louis, who was al- 
ways moderate, would have no bonfires. nor 
any other demonſtration of public rejoicing, 
as rightly. thinking that the victory 2 
n was to be de- 
| He was even ſo reſpectful to the 
fee, that be proteſted, though forced to 


2 to aſk pardon of the 


4 and give him wi manner of ſatisfaction. 
That — — Ne which ought to have ſof- 
only ſerved to make him 

= would have caſt him, had he purſued 
ctory, had diſpoſed him at firſt — be fa- 

ee with equitable - terms; but he altered. 


— — by his na- 


5 af remaper,/ and — 
ties 


be terror and deſpair into which the 


/ // 
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ties of his too ſcrupulous wife, yield ſo far as 
to recall Trivalce into the Milaneſe, and not 
allow him to advance tarther upon the —_ 
tories of the church. 7 097 
All TOURING the king to take Ader his 
the Bent: „ whom he had 
re-eftabliſhed in Bologna, nod; obſtinately to 
perſiſt in not ſurrendering that een 
pope. He likewiſehaflened the mo of the 
council, which before he was ready to give up: 
Julius, in order to him, indicated 
that of Lateran, and fecreuly' concluded a 
league. againſt France, of which himſelf, Fer- 
dinand, and the Venetians,” were the con- 
tracting parties. They called it the B- 
league, becauſe its pretext was the recovery 
of the places taken from the holy ſee, and the 


deſtruction of the council EG: day pres. 


called ſchiſmatical. 

The council was opened av Pile with little 
ſolemnity, by the proxies of the cardinals; 
who had convocated it. The pope had de- 
poſed them, and had laid under an interdict 
the city of Piſa, where it was to be held, and 
even that of Florence, becauſe the Florentines - 
hadgiven Piſa for thot meeting. Upon tflat the 
monaſtics would not come to the opening of 
the council, and the prieſts of the church re- 
fuſed the neceſſary ornaments. The people roſe, 
and the cardinals being arrived,” — ata 
themſelves not in ſaſety; ſo that, after the firſt 
ſeſſion, they tranſportec ann 
o_ WN pk (4 
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| Pope. 4 
. 3 Was only. twenty-two years 4 age, 


and e the Milaneſe with an, irrup- 
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Gaſton de Foix, the king's nephew, to 


1 he had lately given the government of 


the-Milaneſe, could eaſily force the clergy to 
celebrate, and the people to be ſilent; but 


hie could not force them to have the reſpect 


for the council which ſo great a name deſer- 


ved. The legates of the holy ſee made not 
their appearance there as uſual; ſcarcely were 
there fifteen or ſixteen French predates. The 
emperor had not the intereſt or the inclina- 
tion to ſend ſo much as one from Germany. 
In a word, there was nothing in that aſſem- 
bly that looked like the majeſty of a general 
council, and it was known to he held for po- 
litical intereſts. The emperor, who formerly 
appeared ſo cordial with the king, began to 
grow cool. For a leng time he did nothing 
but make a great many unneceſſary move- 
ments, though the king, without being bound 
io to 40. had ſent him La Palice — 2 ſome 
troops. His irreſolution, and the news which 
the King had of the league, obliged him to 


fend Gaſton de Foix into Romania, before 
arm en dend Sein that nag 


. znal If unger 
„ in the wars in Italy, in which he 


a little retarded by the Swiſs, who aſſembled, 
ede of thn 


had per many noble exploits. He 
| | longed "mightily: te act by himſelf; but was 
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becauſe he thought himſelf ſecure of the 


kings of England and Arragon, who were 
continually ſending him aſſurances of their 
intentions of always living in a good under- 
ſtanding with him. So that people, thinking 
themſelves deſpiſed, concerved a mortal ha- 
tred againſt France, to Which — 25 owed 
great regard. . 

Gaſton, being en chat they were 
aſſembled in a pretty numerous boy: but 
without regularity; deſpiſed that confuſed 
multitude, and with a much inferior army 
offered them battle, which they durſt not ac- 
cept. There were afterward ſeveral propo- 
ſals of accommodation made, and the Swifs, 
ſometimes haughty, and ſometimes affrighted, 
at laſt retired leon! attempting any thing. 

Mean time the army of the church, that 
of Spain, and that of Venice had joined, and 
all together had beſieged Bologna, during 
the month of January, notwithſtanding the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon. Their artillery had 'made 
a wide breach; but they intended not to 
make the general aflault, till they had played 


off a mine, which was to open a larger paſ- 


ſage. In fact, a conſiderable part of the wall 
wi blown up; but it fell down again fo 
ſtraight, with” 4 chapel which was built upon 
it, that it did not „ that they had been 
moved. 

Os the tenth 417 of the "AE Gaſton, who 
had made forced marches, arrived at Bologna. 


The miſt was ſo great, the ſhow fell fo thick, 


Vol. III. | F and 
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and the place was beſides ſo ill beſieged, that 
he entered it with his whole army, without 


being perceived by the enemy. They were 
acquainted of it pretty late the day after, 
and immediately raifed the ſiege. Gaſton, 
overjoyed. at their retreat, heard at the ſame 
time that the Venetians had been introduced 


into the town of Breſcia by colluſive intelli- 


gence : but as the citadel was ſtill in the 


hands of the French, he did not think the 


matter. irretrievable. Neither the winter-ſea- 


| fon, nor two rivers which he had to pals, 


that is to ſay, the Po and the Mincio, did 
obſtruct his march. He. found upon his way 


Paul Baglione, one of the Venetian generals; 


he beat him, got into the caſtle of Breſcia, 
exhorted his ſoldiers, forced the entrench- 
ments which the enemies had made between 
the caſtle and the. town, and attacked the e- 
nemy in order of battle, in the place d armes, 
or parade, killed goc of them, ung expelled 


the Venetians. 


_ Amidft theſe ſucceſſcs, che king perceived 
an alteration. in affairs. The emperor began 
to ſtagger, and Ferdinand had Erced him to 
a truce with the Venetians. He had likewiſe 
ſo flattered the king of -England his; ſon-in- 
law with the recovery of Guienne, that he 
Was chought ready to enter into the league. 
So Louis, on the eve of being attacked by ſo 
many enemies, wrote to Gaſton to give battle, 
and to march ſtraight to Rome. He loſt not 


a moment in RL, his * and, after 
| having 


© 
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having in vain tried to bring his enemies to 
battle, he beſieged Ravenna, thinking cer- 
tainly that they would not fail to ſuccour a 
place of ſuch importance. He was not de- 
ceived in his expettation, and the confederate 
army followed him cloſe at the heels. 

Scarce had Gaſton perceived a ſmall breach 
in the wall, when he made a furious aſſault. 
The burghers the day after began to. parley 
unknown to the garriſon. Thereupon the 
enemy reſolved to attempt ſuccouring it. 
Gaſton, in order to prevent them from enter- 
ing the town again, attempted to attack them 

in their camp, in n they were very well 
— 

On the eleveach of April, being Eaſter 
day, he paſſed in their fight partly by ford, 

partly upon a bridge, the river Ronco, 
with which they were covered on one ſide, 
and reſolved to be every where, he choſe 
thirty men in armour to accompany him. He 
found the enemy in order of battle in their 
trenches; but Alphonſo. &Efte,, duke of 
Ferrara, c. ſed the artillery play upon their 
cavalry in flank, which put them in confu- 
ſion; Raimond, count de Cardonne, viceroy 
of Naples, and the duke of Urbino fled at 
firſt; but Peter Navarre, general of the 

Spaniſh infantry, having on his fide broke, 
by his artillery, the flower of the Gaſcoon in- 
fantry, made a long and ſtout” reſiſtance, 


though moſt part of his men had been killed. 
or put to flight. 
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At laſt the French prevailed, animated by 
che valour of their general. But as 4000 
Spaniards, after fighting with great reſolu- 
tion, were retiring in order, under the 
command of Peter Navarre, Gaſton being vic- 
torious purſued them too briſkly, and though 
he fought bravely, he was killed by — 
pikes in 1 the middle of a battalion which ſur- 


rounded him. The French being enraged 


killed many of the Spaniards, and took Peter 
Navarre. I lhey had already taken the cardinal 
de Medicis, the pope's lee, and e 
other general officers. 

When Gaſton's death was Known in 'the 
army, they thought they had not won 


battle. The conſternation of the army — 


paſſed to the court, and the king was incon- 
ſolable for the loſs of a nephew, whoſe valour 
promiſed ſo. great things. But what was 
moſt grievous, was, that the officers, accuſtom- 
ed to obey him, were averſe to acknowledge 
La Palice; and to complete the misfortune, 
aà difference aroſe between him and the cardi- 
nal de St Severin, the council's legate, mb 
was joined with him in the command. | 
hat difference occaſioned the loſs of Dre 
cious time, and prevented the fruits of the 
victory: for after Ravenna was taken, and 
Romania had ſurrendered to the conquerors, 
inſtead, of marching, ſtraight to Rome, where 


the panic was very great, La Palice, under 


* of ſome menace of the Swiſs, retired 
toward 


* 
U am wc 1 * 3 


toward the Milaneſe, and left bur very few 
men with the cardinal. 

The king ſoon ſent him beck to attack 
Rome; but the pope had by that time re- 
covered himſelf, and there happened in that 
matter ſurpriſing diſappointments. In the 
firſt panic, Julius, preſſed by the cardinals, 
promiſed in writing to make peace, on con- 
dition of getting back Bologna, which the 
king had offered him before the battle; but, 
after the victory, Louis for a long time refu- 

ſed to reſtore it, and when he had reſolved to 
make the peace on that condition, the pope 
in his turn would no longer conſent, becauſe 
the king of England had declared himſelf, and 
was entered into the league. 

 Mean-time the Swiſs exaſperated gain 
France, and irritated by her ſueceſſes, armed; 
powerfully againſt her. and as they were un- 
reſolved whether they ſhould begin by attack 

ing the duchy of — or that of Milan, 
| an intercepted letter from La Palice, which. 
R ſhowed the extreme weakneſs of the laſt, de 
termined them to enter that way. La Palice 
returned thither too weak to reſiſt them, be- 
cauſe, after the victory of Ravenna, the trea- 
ſurers, being too confident and too frugal, 
diſbanded” the troops. At the ſame time the 
emperor drew off 4000 men which he had: 
given to Louis, and the French, forced to- 
abandon Pavia, loſt their rearguard, by the 
E a * So Trivulce and La. 
F3 © Palice: 
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Palice thought of nothing but retiring with 
the weak remains of the army. 

The whole Milaneſe was delivered oÞ to 
the Swiſs, who flocked: thither from all ſides, 
by the contribution of all their towns, and 
Louis had only remaining the caſtle of Milan, 


with that of Cremona. He loſt even the 


county of Aſt, which had been tranſmitted to 
him by his anceſtors. Genoa did not fail to 
make off the yoke; the Bentivoglios left 
5 Bologna, and all Romania returned to the 
pope. Such are the revolutions in human 
affairs, and ſuch was at laſt the un of the 
moſt fignal —_— that the F rench had ever 
8 gained i in Italy. 

The Swiſs got eſtabliſhed. in the — 
: imilian Sforce; ſon of Ludovic, to whom 
they cauſed the · keys to be preſented by the 
cardinal of Sion, in name of the whole Hel- 
vetic body. The emperor, boaſting of being 
at laſt avenged of all the affronts received 
from France, entered publicly into the league, 
and adhered to the council of Latran. The 
pope got at that time terrible decrees paſſed 
there. The aſſembly at Piſa who had ſuſ- 
pended the pope's power, and all ſuch as ad- 
hered to it, were condemned as ſchiſmatics. 
The king, the prelates of France, and the 
parliaments were cited to give the reaſons by 
which they pretended to binder the een 
_ the Frogganc an eng er 


h 


7 This was a wiſe e of Charles vn. made in 


1438, in an aſſembly of the Gallican church held at 
Bourges, 
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After the coneluſian of affairs, differences 5, 


ſoon aroſe among the confederates. Each of 
them had claims, and at the ſame time that 
the emperor entered into the league, the Ve- 
netians were excluded from it for refuſing to 
make peace with him on the terms propuſed 
by the pope. Affairs in France ſucceeded no 
better for this; and 6000 Eagliſn were al- 
ready landed at F ontarabia, with an Intention 
to enter Guienne along with the troops which 
Ferdinand had promiſed to join them z but he 
had quite other ſchemes, and only flattered 
his ſon- in law with the conqueſt of Guienne, 
that under that pretext he himſelf might 
conquer Navarre. He ſent to demand a 
paſſage from King John d'Albret, and, with- 
out waiting an e Wen _ an any 
into his kingdom. 
That prince, l of every thine, 
— into Bearn, and left his kingdom a 
Prey to Ferdinand, who took every thing 
vithout reſiſtance. This misfortune happen- 
ed to him by having too much regard for 
Ferdinand, who ruined him. For as he was 
a kinſman and = of Sas he thought that 


1 e wich contains a ö of the ene 
diſcipline in conformity to the canons of the council of 
Baſil. The pragmatic regulates the form of elections, 
declares collations to belong to the ordinaries, the pre- 
occupation being reſerved to the pope. It eſtabliſhes 
theological prebends, and gives the third of benefices to 
graduates. It aboliſhes reſervations, annates, firſt-fruits, 
and other ſuch burdens. Dis. de Fureriere on the word 
pragmatigue.] N 7 RI ERP? ee je 
22 1 
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if he armed, Ferdinand would be jealous of 
him, and for fear of giving him a pretext to 
deſtroy him, he actually ruined himſelf. 
When Navarre was taken, the Engliſn preſſ- 
ed Ferdinand to lay ſiege along with them to 
Bayonne: but he had done what he intended, 
and little regarded the claim of the Engliſh, 
ſo that he always ſhifted them under new 
pretences, and the Engliſn at laſt perceiving 
themſelves abuſed, repaſſed the ſea. Then 
Louis, who had no further fears for Guienne, 
employed all his forces for the recovery of 
Neve, 7 To wand e 
A difference happened between Charles 
| duke de Bourbon, and the duke de Longue- 
ville who commanded the army, ſo that the 
| king was obliged to fend thither Francis 
duke d' Angouleme. The authority of that 
young prince, who was preſumptive heir of 
the crown, quieted the difſenſions, but it 
-eould not repair loſt time. The opportunity 
was loft of cutting off the proviſions of the 
duke of Alva, general of the Spaniſh army. 
The ſiege of Pampeluna, capital of Navarre, 
which the French were meditating,, was. 
puſhed too far in the winter-time,. and they 
were forced to raiſe the ſiege; ſo the king of 
Arragon remained maſter of Navarre, of 
which he pretended. he was lawful poſſeſſor, 
under pretext, as the Spaniſh. authors ſay, 
that John d'Albret acknowledged the council. 
of Piſa, all the adherents of which, were in- 
terdicted and excommunicated by the pope, 
j dd as 
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2 if eccleſiaſtical power could e of king- 
" WY 
F 1 ſatisfied with his own n 
a of nothing further than of making 
his peace with Louis, and Louis liſtened to 
every thing intending to re-eſtabliſh} his own 
affairs in Italy. He employed all his endea- 
vours to gain the Swiſs, but in vain. The 
emperor, à prince always fruitful in projects, 
offered the king to renew the alliance, if he 
would give him, for the archduke Charles, 
Renee his fecond daughter, with his claims 
on the kingdom of Naples, and duchy cf 
Milan. And though the king had always 
found ſo much infidelity in the emperor's be- 
haviour; yet, being preſſed by the queen, he 
_ would laue S with TY had not that 
princeſs pertinaciouſſy inſiſted on terminating 
at that time her daughter's marriage, which 
Maximilian was deſirous of having immedi- 
ately after the concluſion of the treaty. 47 
After this treaty was broke off, that which 5 
was ſecretly negotiating with the republic of 
Venice, was finiſhed, on condition that the 
Venetians ſhould aſſiſt the kiog in Italy with 
10,000. foot, and with 15,00 light horſe, 
and that the king on his ſide ſhould aſſiſt them 
till they had retaken what ___ nn e 
fore the treaty of Cambray. 1 


The pope in the mean time mecitated only 
— ſchemes. He thought he might nth 
the duke de Ferrara. He had bought from 


the emperor the territory of Sienna for the 
duke 
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duke d' Urbino his nephew. He was thunder- 
ing againſt France in the council of Latran, 
and contriving a decree for tranſporting the 
kingdom and title of Moſt Chriſtian to the 
king of England, whom he wanted to gain. 
He was even contriving methods of driving 
the Spaniards out of Italy, which he wanted 
under his own ſole dominion, on pretext of 
freeing it from the yoke of the barbarians; 
for ſo he ſpoke of the people on this ſide the 
mountains. E 
Death put a ſtop to thoſe great deſigns of 
the pope, and he was forced to go ing give 
account of ſo many wars, which his impe- 
rious and violent temper had occaſioned. 
John cardinal de Medicis was elected in his 
place, and took the name of Leo X. He 
was created pope by the intereſt of the young 
catdinals, who, after ſeeing in the fee of St 
Peter ſo paſſionate an old man, hoped that a 
young one might perhaps be more circum- 


The death of ſo troubleſome an enemy as 
Julius raiſed Louis's hopes. At the ſame 
time Ferdinand, without the knowledge of 
his allies, made a truce with France, on con- 
dition however that Louis ſhould attempt no- 
thing againſt Navarre, and that the emperor 
might enter it with the king of England if 
they thought proper. But they had far other 
thoughts, and they had juſt ſent to Ferdinand 
to ſummon him to enter France along with 

8 : them, 


(Lovis XII) of Funkwes: It 
them, when they heard from him that he bad 


concluded that truce. - 


The king without loſs of time ad at- 
rack the Milaneſe, which he knew to be en- 


tirely unprovided. In fact, La Trimouille 


had ſcarcely picked up the half of his troops, 
when the whole duchy, and even Milan it- 
ſelf ſurrendered, except Como and Novara, 
While the Adorni and the Fieſqui, who had 
particular cauſes of diſcontent againſt Janus 
F regoſo duke of Genoa, reduced that place. 
Immediately after, La Trimouille laid ſiege 
to Novara, whither the Swiſs, who were 
guarding the Milaneſe, had retired. They 


were ſo preſumptuous that they would nevet 
have the gate ſhut on the ſide of the be- 


ſiegers. The accbunt of a ſtrong ſuccour, 
which was comin 


to them, having obliged 

the French to raiſe the ſiege to go and meet 
them, the beſieged reſolved to attack them 
two miles from Novara, where they were in- 
camped. They marched in the 1 
and put our people in confuſion, by their 
unexpected arrival. There had been ſome 


miſunderſtanding between the nerals. La 


Trimouille had obſerved a which Tri- 
vulce was to go and occupy but Hom a ſpi- 
rit of contradiction, and to ſpare ſome lands 
* 4 — own,” he choſe rather to incamp in a 

e in which the cavalry could not 
ry The French nevertheleſs made a vigo- 


rous reſiſtance; but the Swiſs proſecuted their 


advantage, 


* 
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advantage, and cut in pieces our German and 


Gaſcon infantry. - 
La T ee ee * in abbr battle. 


and retired to Suſa, whence he repaſſed the 
mountains with his light horſe. All the Mi- 
laneſe ſubmitted again to Sforce, who ſoon 
took the caſtles of Cremona and Milan. The 
Adorni *, to whom the king had given the 
government of Genoa, declared in the aſſem- 
bly of the people, that they choſe rather 
to give up the command, than to ruin their 
country; ſo they left the city at liberty, and 
nothing remained in the poſſeſſion of the 
French, but the turret or nn of * | 


1 chat the Fanetjans had much to en- 
dure, and Venice itſelf was cannonaded by the 
viceroy of Naples. But Alviano who cut off 
his communications, would have deſtroyed 
him without fighting, had he not rather cho- 
ſen to attack him. The Spaniards tad the 
advantage, and ſecured their retreaat. 
By loſing the duchy of Milan, the 6 val | 
ke. himſelf in ee of loſing Burgun- 
dy and Picardy. The Swiſs, thinking every 
e poſſible for their people, after the vic- 
tory of Novara, laid ſiege to Dijon, which 
Trimouille defended for fix weeks; but he 
Was not able to ſave that place nor the pro- 
WEE, a Rm than by CO the A 


with 
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with 600, Oo &cus, * an abſvlut; renunciation 
by the king of the council of Piſa, any the, 
duchy of Milan. , 4 A 2444h 
He made that treaty without oilicre” and 
the king did not blame him for yielding to 
neceſlity, but he could never reſolve to rati- 
7 fo ſcandalons à renunciation. As to the mo- 
, he made no difficulty, and that faved the 
lives of the hoſtages which La Trimonille had 
given to the Swiſs. . On the other fide, Ma- 
ximilian, in conjunction with the king of 
England, had befieged Terouenne with Y. 
thouſand Rene 
Louis, duke de Loogneville, and' Piehl 
ernor of Picardy, found means to throw 
Th thirher ſome fuccours.” But in the retreat 
the duke, with his young followers, coming, 
by way of bravado too near the enemy's camp, 
was 3 and made priſoner. The reft* 
took flight in great diforder, an this occa- 
ſwned chat battle to be called the battle of 
the ſpurs, becauſe our people ufed heit ſpurs 
better than their fwords. This misfortune 
happened near to Guinegate, a place fatal to 
the French. Louis was grieved at it, and 
the more blamed the temetity of the uke 
de een as he had forbid him to ha- 
zard any thing. He did not however fuffer 
himſelf to be diſcouraged by ſo many misfor- 
tunes; and prot he had the gout, he 1 


1 606,066 brut Is s 7; 5: 00 l. Sterling, reckoningy, a 
at preſent, eight Ecus equal to one pound. 2 


Vol, III. 88 himſelf 
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himſelf tranſported to Amiens, being reſol- 
ved to defend in perſon the pallage of the 


Sole. 
His own approach, and the good. orders 
given by che d Angouleme, whom he ſent 


to the army, could not ſave Terouenne, which 


1 
they t ournai, re ap 

the winter ſeaſon, they a return to 
land. Moſt of te French attributed 


king held __y the That unhapp 
aenbly, bane 9 Piſa to Milan, 
r . 


taken by the and it was there in 


lin. After ward 


. 


cheſe misfortunes to the council which the 


3 | The 3 patroniſed thoſe who 


laſt he dl. to o the 
He acknowl 
council of Latran 


renounce: it, which at 
e nn 


„ to 3 he N He 
the affair of the pragmatic. ſanction; ſo. the 
pope took off the excommunication.and inter- 
dicts, but the queen did not long ſurvive the 
peace which ſhe had procured. She died at 
the age of thirty-ſeven years, the gth of Ja- 


nuary. 1314; and Lonis's conſtancy, which 
was invincible ade hi many bite. dad like a 


to have ſunk under this, 
8 after the que death, the marriage 8 
of Francis with rays bride, who loved 


him paſſionately, was, celebrated. Anne of 
ee Who was, _—_ an. 3 Loui- 


. 
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fa of Savoy, Francis's mother, and inclinable 
to favour the houſe of Auſtria, had never 
been willing to give her conſent to that mar- 
4 ; and the king, who was extremely un- 

to diſpleaſe the queen, rather choſe 
to defer the matter, in hopes of prevailing 
with her, than to finiſh it contrary to her in- 
_ chnation. _ 
At the fame time the affairs of France began 
to wear a better face. Louis, duke of win 
eville, was extremely defirous of 7 
ing by ſome important ſervice the error he | 
had committed at Guinegate. He ſaw that 
King Henry was diguſted at the frauds of his 
father-in-law Ferdinand, and at the immenſe 
expenſe chat he muſt needs lay out in order 
to farisfy Maximilian, and the Germans. He 
flow: at ihe ana of land, Mary the King's 
ſiſter, a young prin L handſome, 
and courted by all the princes of the times; 
bur whom Hen, for ae of ſtate, would 
give to none. Thereupon the duke imagi- 
po that he would not be averſe to give her 
in marriage to Louis; and that as Henry was 
Ge ee 'pri rett much diſpoſed for peaceaat 
might poſlibly be made by that means.. He 
threw out 8 en-. about that mar- 
riage at the court of England; and as he did 
not find himſelf rejected, he wrote of it to 
Louis, who, upon the lofs that he had Juſt 
had of the queen, was thinking of nothing 
leſs than of marriage, which even his phy- 
| kicians repreſented as prejudicial to his — 4 
G 2 which: 
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which. for ſome time paſt was become: not ve- 
V ſtrong. But the love which he bore to his 
people, obliged him to that meaſure, and he 
_ conſented to the propoſaall. 
The peace was concluded, and the two 
prigces, made at that time a Kaguc offenſive 
and defenſive. It coſt. France much money, 
and the town of Tournai which Henry re- 
tained. But Louis did not purchaſe. too dear 
_ the almoſt certain hape of recovering the Mi- 
laneſe by that agreement. The duke d' An- 
1 3rd ba ſent to marry the princeſs in the 
ing's name. He was but twenty years of 
age, and formed to inſpire and receive, the 
impreſſions; of love. He conceived a paſſion 
fox the young queen, and the matter might 
have proceeded too far for him, had not he 
been warned to reſtrain his paſſion by his in- 
teteſt. The ſame reaſon made him watchful 
over the duke of Suffolk, an Engliſh lord, 
who had a great ſhare in Mary's good graces. 
The king's marriage was not of long con- 
tinuance. He had for ſeveral years been tor- 
- mented: with the gout. The ague, attended 
with a dyſentery, ſeized him, and brought 
him to his grave the firſt of January 1515. 
He died amidft the thoughts of war, which 
a marriage made from intereſt hardly inter- 
rupted. Though his expeditions out of the 
Kingdom were in the end unlucky ; | he 
ought'ro be ranked among the moſt, fortunate 
Eings, becauſe be made his people happy, 
wem he loved no lef than his own 5 ul- 
. ee 
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Ae on his ele to age crown. 
joined the title of duke of Milan, to- 
chat of king of France ; and continued the 
ſchemes of das predeceſſor. In order to re- 
conquer that ay Louis had reſplvęd. to 
ive the command of his army te Charles 
duke of Bourbon, fecond prince of the blood, 
as Muſtrious for his valour and capacity as for 
his high birth. Francis created him conſtable, 
and der at the ſame time the 1 
for beginning the enterpriſ. 
The firſt thing he had to de, was to be af- 
fured, as much as he could, of. the neigh-- 
douring 3 He renewed the — 
with the Venetians, and with. Henry king of 
England. It had been thought at brit. in 
Prancis's council, that he Tho ſhould; quarxel with: 
ſb . 2 prince, by giving as he did 
ueen to the Jule of Suffolk; but 
Ae 138 thing. was done,  Henry's..conſent 
was more eaſily obtained than Was bes P 
for he was the man in the world, on whom 
love bad the be greet 23 he.calily par- 
G3 . donedi 
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At the fame time, NIE WW cb 
cauſed an accommodation to be propoſed to 
Francis. That prince was * fifteen years 
of age, and from that time his governor ac- 
cuſtomed him to buſineſs. He cauſed read 
to him all the diſpatches, and on preſſing oc- 
caſions he interrupted his ſleep to carry him 
3 the packets. He cauſed , him propoſe the 
_ «buſineſs in his council, take the votes, tell 
his own opinion, and, when he miſtook, he let 
bim know his faults in private, and in a 
gentle manner. In fine, he omitted nothing 
n order to make him capable of governing 
bis owb dominions and the kingdoms of 
„Spain, the ſucceſſion to which. was to fall. to 
kim, for Ferdinand his grandfather was vi- 
-Hbly failing, and expected an in 

death. 
Charles, —— that, death da hs, ob- 
lige to 89 to Spain, was anxious during that 
time not to have the French for enemies. 
"The . were inclinable to revolt, and 
4 war with France would have expoſed the 
Low Countries. A like reaſon obliged the 
king to wiſh to be: at peace with Charles, as 
he intended to re gain the Milaneſe, and to 
res ſtabliſh John HAlbret! in his Kingdom. of 

5 argc: 
In ſo t a n Henry 
count de Naſſau, Charles's envoy, arrived in 
* rance, to do, in name of the archduke, ho · 
28 "3 | SEW . 3 


mage to e 6 Py . of Blan- 
ders and Artois, and of the other langs 
which. he held of the crown. He negotiated : the 
ace, and by the treaty which was made, 
Kenẽe, Louis's ſecond- daughter, then four 
years of age, was. promiſed. to. the archduke, 
with 600,000. ducats of portion, and the 
duchy of Berry, a province in the middle of 
the "724M out which were, given her without 
fear or ſuſpicion, in.. conſideration of -which. 
8 renounced all fucceſſion, direct ar collate-- 
The king was to aſſiſt. Charles with men 
30 ſhips for 25 expedition to Spain. n 
cblgedk himſelf not to. interrupt the king 
his attempts on the duchy of Milan, — 
reſtore Navarre, when, Ferdinand” s ſucceſlion 
' ſhould fall in to him. Such was the treaty 
concluded between F rancis and the archduke. 
Henry of Naſſau, in negotiating his ma- 
ſter's affairs, managed likewiſe his on, and 
the heireſs of Orange, who was educated a- 
bout the queen, was given him in marriage. 
After the concluſion of that peace, the king 
endeavoured i in vain to diſengage the empe- 
ror and the king of Arragon — the intereſt 
of the Sforces. He ſucceeded no better with 
the Swiſs, who were. too preſumptuous on 
their victories, and too much exaſperated, 
both by the harangues of the cardinal de 
Th 7 the vaſt 1 OE. 08 ee 
and of Ferdinand... 3H Bat Sf aro * "mn 


2 


A ſllver duca is about 8. 64. wal 4 d 
(ra abou. 66 es 97: 0 4 
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| found the pope too cloſely e 


1 ** 
3 


Wich regard to the pope, Francis 0100 
nim only to wait the event of the war before 
de dechred himfelf, and, Ag 28 

- promiſed great advantages both to the 
Fe, and to the pope's vwn _ The "ring 
wi 
Maximilian and Ferdinand, but he would not 


declare himſelf, being reſolved ſtill to act for 
me time the perſonated Pare of a common. 


Father. So by various propofals he amuſed 
bon. king, and William Bude, maſter of re- 
queſts, whom he had ſent him as dis ambaſ- 
b 

Budce, or Bud&us was the moſt Lnowing 


man of his time, eſpeciall in the Greek and 


Latin polite literature. Francis loved theſe 
ſtudies, and, in bench of fl intention of. 
reſtoring them, he honoured farned men. 
The pope had the ſame defign, and he was 
the reſtorer of the fine arts and polite litera- 
ture in Italy, as the king was in France. The 


-pope had _— 1 to them, and toqk 


pleaſure in ſpeaking of them. So having a 4 
do — 2 we bf - Budfus, he had a fine 
opportunity of intermingling various things in 
the negotiation. 
But 'whilft he thought he was atnufing the 
ng, be did not perceive that the conſflable 


Nw s diſengaging from his _party; Octavian 


; duke of Genoa, his intimate confi - 
yg whom. he had himſelf eftibliſhed in 
that place. He. gave up the title of duke, 


and commanded 1 in Genoa in the king's name. 


During 


oe” RANGE. 


en theſe negotiations, Italy and the cou 
of Rome continued in tranquillity, and did 
12 t expech the king was ſo . begin the 
It was thought he muſt at leaſt have 
a nd to eſtabliſh. his authority in the begin- 
ning of his reign, though Ferdinand, Who 
was better acquainted with; the temper of the 
French, often wrote to the pepe that they 
were immediately ſubmiſſive = their oy | 
prince, but never to a foreigner. 

In fact, Francis was ſolely taken * 3 
8 troops, under pretext. of oppoſing the 

Swiſs who were threatening Burgundy, but 
did not as yet diſcover his deſigns on the Mi- 
laneſe. here. was difficulty in finding mo- 
ney; the king gave that in charge to Anthony 
Duprat, whom : he had made chapeellox of 
France... 
than to fel the employments,i in the; dicator 
ries, as Louis XII. had done thoſe in the 
finances. Thus matters i proceed. _ 
uſually from bad to-worle... /.- , 

In — — to have the more to 2 * print if 
tiplied the employments, and created: a new 
chamber of twenty counlellars in the par- 
liament of Paris, which obtained from the 
king that that chamber ſhould not be formed 
of A thoſe new-created officers, but that ten 
ſhould be added. to one. of the old chambers, 
and ten, of the old. with ten new. counſellors 
ſhould compoſe the new chamber. This firſt 
creation of venal offices gave occaſi ion afte er 


vanks to a. vaſt number of others, and 1 


The Hire r 4 
| ith an innumerable mul. 


— re — 
have permiſſion — che 
that affair was —— s 40 0. 
lure command. Immediately after the re- 
_ Glved upon his He had a fine 
urmy and exccUent officers, '*mong whom 
was Peter de Navarre, who- ſeeing himſelf 
abandoned by his maſter after ſo great fer- 
vices, fo far as to retuſe view «fall dm +0 
bring him ont of priſon, was forced at laſt to 


_- part of Fance, where de found hin) 


Wich theſe rrvops his king marched to 
| ur Ins vanguard, com- 
"== of 20,000. men, under the command of 
conſtable, to ſet out in all hafte, He 
dare the Tearguard to the duke d Alenpon, 
and marched Tel wich" the. main Pon: 
uh ren. Joe of is depen,” hy Iu 
departure, t 1s 

threw ſome ps into mo. the Pang of the 
Alps, and the pope in a f. tent 1500 
horſe under the command of Proſper Co- 
lonno to ſupport them. Thus there was no- 
thing more Aiffcult than the paſſage of the 
* the Swils „ — ſraits of 
mount 


n and 22 and even 
the paſs of Suſa, where the wo roads men. 
; While the army was in that pexplexiey, 
aud could find nd way to--extticate-itſelf, a - 
pon diſcovered; a new road which he had 
und in the rock called Eperviere, Sparrow- 
hawk, or Rock. Sparviere. This read un- 
50 ery body, though ſtrait and 
rugged 10 che higheſt degree, ſeemed ſuſſi- 
cient for the paſſage of the and even 
of the cavalry. Information was received in 
paſſing, that Proſper Calonna was in tran- 
ty in Villa. Franca, without any diffi- 
dence of the French, whom he imagined to 
have been ſtopped at the foot of the: Ads. 
The conſtable immediately ſent forward La 
Palice, lately made a — of France, anti 
known under the name of marſhal de Cha- 
bannes, who found, mne is uſual,” 
the Po fordabhile. % 1 en 
On. fight of Vills-Franca, two light horſe- | 
men went up full gallop, and ſtruck ſa hard. 
againſt ' the gate, that one of the two N 
tumbled: by —_— er the foſſẽ: and 
the other purttin ce between the two 


FFF I. Ss 


r A 


ö 


** 


t. leaves of che — — it from being ſhut, 
ſs. and at the — the cavaley who followed. 
e ſpreading themſelves in the tomm, 'Profper © 
o Colonno was ſurpriſed as he ſat at dinner; und 
>- vas made priſoner witch all his command. 
= The Smiinenahe tage: time left their paſt; ana 
ie retired under the eannon ans ene 
of e _— f byy 0169,” SAR oe 


— 
7 


. 
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up matters with F wee, but he was hindered 
from doing by the cardinal de Medicis, 
his nephews," he was a'partiſan of the 'empe- 
ror and of Ferdinand. Differences in the 

mean time aroſe among the Swiſs, ſome 
troops of whom came to Novara, where they 
talked of an accommodation. Neither the 
emperor nor Ferdinand kept any of their pro- 

_ mites to them; but they got money from the 
king of Arragon. So the cardinal de Sion, 
who had the title of general wich that of le- 
gate of the holy ſee; eaſily prevailed with 
them to make exceſſive demands. They were 

deſpiſed by the king's deputies. and the Swiſs 
removing from 5 e chat place ſurrender- 
r (2078 4 

At the ſans bo Amer 95 Pre 3 
Alevimdiis and Tortona; and made” himſelf 

j maſter of all the places of the duchy on this 

| ſide che Po. | The king mean. time paſſed the 

Wo Teſſin, and Pavia ſurrendered to him. He 

. wrote to the duke of Savoy his uncle by the 

mother, Who mediated in the accommoda- 

1 tion, to conclude it on any conditions what- 

eyer, and to «x t the Swiſs their claims 

5 — 4 g that it Was unbecoming 

a king of France to throw away ehe blood of 
his allies and _ ſubjects, when he might ſave 
it. by giving e money. So an agreement 
as made Sante Swiſs, and — fats 
wal Datbund i fatisfy them. eee ot. 
The king borrowed all the eoiir and flver 


94 plate 
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ate in the army, which be ſent them by 
tree but the Swiſs failed in their promiſe. 
9 came up, which made them break 
the agreement, and the cardinal de Sion per- 
ſuaded them to march and ſurpriſe Lautrec 


with his money. He was informed of the 


plot. and retired. The king, perceiving that 


Ie! | peace to be expected with 
che Swils; reſolved to. math againſt them. 
He knew that Laurence de Medicis, with the 
army of the church, and the viceroy of Na- 


| ples, with that of Ferdinand, were to 3 the 
Vo, Join the — On the other ſide, Al- 


* with che Venetian ar- 


! 


my to join him. 150 ot ©} t1850 BE COOWyont 
So he marched fraight to Marzgbenz barit 


by Milan, a poſt which brought him near to 


Alviano, and which was advantageous for pre- 
venting / the junction of his enemies. He 


muſt however have had difficulty to ſurceed in 
that deſign, had: not the miſutiderſtanding 


among the confederates given Alviano leiſure 
to gain Lodi. As ſoon as the viceroy had re- 
ceived accounts of it, he ſpeedily * to 
the other ſide of the Po, whichche had paſſed, 
and the Swiſs found themſelves reduced to 
the neceſſity of fighting alone, or. off tetiring-. 
At that time the cardinal de Sion employ- 
ed all his eloquence, and e i . 
with the glory they ſnould gain by —_— 
ing, without the aſſiſtance of their allies; all : 
the forces of France, with their king at their 
* that chey 9 * ſo that * 
OL, 


as 


+2 - 
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no fewer. But the cavalry of the Swiſs con- 
ſiſted on 


| they 0 had hed 10 much talk of an aceom- 
ine ation, So ſeeing 


_——_ 
Nu 


ge de the Swiſs with the light 


was brought to the kin | t 
been informed of 


their approach. It was on the 13th of Sep 
tember at two after noon that they began the 


attack. They had 50,000 men, and the king 


only of two ſmall bodies, who had come 
off of themſelves from the army of the conſe. 
derates, and had found means to mne good 

their paſſage. Jsch wee 
The intention of Roſt, the Swik ee 
was bo ſeize: our cannon, and turn them againſt 
us. 2 that means ahr whole effort fell: upon 
arding the artillery; 


the enemy leave the ca- 
valry to fall upon them, imagined they were 
betr ayed, andtharthe French were ſacrificing 


them —— ſo they gave cer wag 


were juſt ready to:diſperte. - = 1967 

The conftable ſaw theit raiſtake; atop 
horſe, to 
ive the foot time to recover themſelves. 
laude de Guiſe, who commanded them, re- 


animated them: the king came up with the 
main body and the black bands. '/Theſe were 
ſome old German troops, wh had left the 
ſervice under Louis XII. and whom Francis 
had regained. At his arrival the ſhock was 


arp and the confſict obſtinate: friends and 


Enemies were intermixed, becauſe both parties 
Had a white croſs on their fandard, and the 


On knew each * wer _ 
clot 


* — 


W 
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— 
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th 


r 


faint with two and twenty wounds, and had 
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- 


ak hich they ee, | ch ford 


their e * 155 


15 concert. The — WAS equal, 
the French being mixed among the Swiſs, 
the king was within fifty paces of the thickeſt 
88 the enemy. His horſe had: been 
wounded, he had himſelf got ſome contulions, 
and was ſtill in danger of being taken; for 


che movement which: he muſt due dd in 


order to fetire,; might have giuen notice to 
the enemy. So they were ſatisfied with put · 
ting out che 2 and ſpeaking 
in a law voice. He was extremely thirſty, 

and there was no drink to be got but water 
tinged with blond, which was. brought ien 
in a heimet. He lay down. on the bare 
ground, with bis head — upon the car- 


riage of a cannon. 


By day- break che Swiſh) began the attack @ a- 
gain with mone vigour than ever. They cauſed 
the d bands to fall back one hundred 
and twenty paces, but were not able to break 
them. On our ſide the foot, animated by the 
count de Guiſe, endeavoured to repair the 
error of the preceding day; but that young 
prince, fighting with extreme bravery, was 


certainly periſhed but for his groom, Who, 
covering him with K own body, * time 
0 T- | 10 


carried | — whole files of them, into which 
the cavalry threw themſelves, and put 
in diſorder. This made them reſolve to leave 


1 d Alengon who ſuſtained their effort 


retiting at greater leiſure than the reſt. They 
made a terrible reſiſtance, and Alviano's ef- 


diſengage Rim „„ 


Mean-time the Swiſs were nel er 
preſſing the black bands, without being able 
to gain any thing in four hours time; but 
ſome ground. On the contrary, our artillery 


them 


ſor a ſnort time the black bands, and to come 
and attack the cavalry in rear; but they were 


hotly received by the rearguard, and by the 


in front, whilſt in the mean time Aimart de 
Prie took them in flank : ſo that they were 


forced t Xn” in * confuſion and preci- 


this occaſion, ac- 


pitation. 


cording brag ap e D hed 
4215 


10, 00 men according to others. 
After the retreat, eame up Alviaho, who 
had marched; with vaſt expedition, on the 
firſt information of the battle. He was vex- 
ed ta find it finiſed; for anger he ſet him- 
ſelf to cut in pieces two companies who were 


forts, joined to his grief, for having ſo ſmall 
a ſhare in fo glorious a e, occaſioned: his 
death ſome time after. 
This is what happened to that q general, to 
whom ſome Italians have Hes — the ho- 
x of the victory. The firſt thing the king 
did was to return — to ( Godin! the: h 
I, 


4 Þ 


iv Boe. 9s. AE. 


2 —— — be built as 


7 — — daving made ix % . 


* 


1 6 
ſaid for three 


aher of his , rwazd, — tv 
city of Milan, whic 
ſurrendexed; herhenrecired —— whilſt the 
caſtle ns- The Swiſs army diſper- 
ſed, the viceroy returned to N aples, and the 
pope being affrighted, for all his nephew 
could. ſay to him, evidently perceived that 
he could do nothing, but — himſelf. in- 
to che arms of the French. He made his a: 
greement by the mediation of the duke of 
Savoy. The king and the pope agreed, that 
they ould defend each other hen their do- 
minions ſhould: be attacked. The king took 
under his protection the holy ſee, the F Hm 


tines and ghe-Medicis, for whom he ftipulated - 
great advantages, and the pope eme „ | 
meſſage to him Parma and acti "by pr 


1 = 


This peace was no ſooner conclu 


vantageous to France, and — — fur- 
ther ad heart than to alter its conditions by 
explications and delays. He waited, i in order 
to its ratification; the news of what might be- 
come of the caſtle of Milan; the ſiege of ded, 

it was thought, might prove tedious; . In fact, 


Peter de Navarre, : who had promiſed to car- 
ry. K im a ſhort time; bad ſmall: | Caecefowith his 


mines, and had lie to bave heen cruſhed him- 
ſelf by the ruinsꝰof a wall; but the conſtable, 
who perceived that matters were: not advan- 


ing by date, bun added them by dere 
0 H 3. TOE 
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of the family of Gonzague, who Had a great 


and by his means cauſed to be-offered"to' Je- 
tome Moron, chancellor of Milan, with his 
office öf chancellor, which ſhould''be! conti- 


2 — — and this 


him unwor 


55 manner in which he received every p 


und he ſhould meet at Bologna; hic 


There was in the caſtle a egen 


ear witk the duke, and who deſpairing of af- 
fairs in the Milaneſe, was very glad to find 
Bis advantages with France: He bribed him, 


nued to him, an office of maſter of requeſts 

of the kings houſehold. There were at that 
time but four of them, and they were very 
conſiderable. Theſe offers would not have 
prevailed; had he not ſeen the ſeditious and 
rebellious diſpoſition of the Swiſs who were 
in the caſte: He was afraid that they might 
abanden Maximilian, as they had done his 
engaged him to ſur- 
A large penſion in France was ſti- 
1 for the duke, with a cardinaPs hat, | 


3Fthe king wanted him to remain in Italy. 
The duke left the caſtle with ſurpriſing gaiety, 


without ſhowing any regret for loſing: the du- 
chy, of which indeed "oP aw s thought 
f th 1 4 * Fs F345) 14 — 
The king's entry into Milan-was remark- 
able; by” blis wig H and majeſtic air, by the 
troops which followed him, and by the obli- 
r- 


He heard at the ſame time, by I 

rence of Medicis, various demands of the 
pope. He became very condeſcending! 
"granting: them, on condition that t 


i | cet 


the kingdom 


n fllial reſpect, Which, ſay-they; 


any thing could — co him — 2 
in the ſtate of affairs at that time The pope 
expected every thing from the flexibility of 
his temper, and reckoned i it a great matter to 
jen redone for fear he ſhould fall upon 
Naples, where all were in 
the utmoſt terror. He came to Bologna to 


receive the king, and ſent two a v as far 


as Rhegio to meet him els hg 


When the king 1 —— «be 
firſt thing he did was to pay in perſon his ſab-- 


miſſion or reverence * — the pope. They 
were together three days in one palace, living 
in the moſt intimate familiarity. By the trea- 
ty which was made, the pope was to ſurren- 
der band has . * te: duke ot Fer. 


4 ien. 


7T ds a had. * Wy * 
Traits general de file, . 63, is thus. | 
from 01 Eiance.,. * The men- Cackolie authors ay, 
«. Zet elne country, ſuch a prince is 4 Pobedience di 
ſubmiſſive to the pape ; orf that he: or it have 
1 1 their abediance, ſubmiſſion. The court of 
« Rome perhaps makes not much difference between 
« bein g /ous Pd Hence, under fubmijon, and fous Pobei/- 


* — under * * * 1 32. © 
2h But the French will newer dale, Gaps thay their king as 


« fabj 154 3 ee make no ul in LE 
* that he is ſous Jon. . under his ſubmiffion or 
< reverence, They underſtand by this laſt word, only 
every Chriſtian owes- 
% to the head of the church, in ee N 


« and which concern n mw 
Mn 


aiding his — 
 whoſectare — 


fimple — — Pope g 


Dad en er Wnſciences, 3 
6f "their people is in their hail; "but khey 


Naples, a 


ave him to 


—— — — after the death of 
g of - The affair of the prag: 


and the — would never have y 
pope, on aboliſhing” can 
confiftorial benefices, had not given lie no- 
mination to them to the king and tus ſucceſ · 
fors: The inſtitution or provifion: was: reſer- 
ved to the pope, to whom the king gar 24 
duty of annates “, which France had al- 
till that time 3 but Francis 
ſertled that duty at a 
thar the court of Rome inclined. 0 2. 


do a — ſervice — \ themſelves wy 
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may 
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of the duchy 


beef) cf FAN. 
be t o give 1d their pe 


3 — 0: 4: 
"It After the con 
the greater authority, the pope cauſed it to 


7 ny in the council of eam Where it 
was approved; but in France che mater 
bo with poſi- 


greater difficulties, by the 
tion of the clergy, the univerſities, and the 
parliament, which the king's abſolute autho- 
rity” at E cauſed to ceaſe, at the end of two 
| e Was 


ae 


Swiſs, Who 2 been the occaſion of the loſs 


favourable, deenuſo the Swiſs were diſco 
both by their defeat at M 
by che ſmall nce that they found was 
to be had on Maximilian and Ferdinand. 
But the king of England, jealous of the 
progreſs of France, underhand thwarted that 
agreement, and made great offers to the Swiſs, 
to induce them to enter Burg . Tbeſe 
had no other effect than giving the Swiſs ar 


opportunity of making a better bargain with 


the king, with whom ico: wanted abſolutely 


to renew their alliance. They got all the mo- 


ney they demanded, and promiſed to reſtore 


che places which they had vſurped. in the Mi- 


laneſe; to which however five of the cantons 
vt 2 uy poſſe 


returned 


3: $33  EOTI 43 MEFS; ago. 


Os in order to give it 


years deſirous to return — 
his own Kingdom) but would willing | 
have come t an àccommodarie the! 

to the French, in the 
reign of Louis XII. The conjuncture was” 


arignon, and 


ſſtion of them, would 
Vhen this was done, the- king. 


— — — 
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bon governor in the hs — Milan... 


OI 4 


Immediately after the king's departure, the 


pope began to chicane pon every article 
vo execution of the treaty. He was not o 
raid of the French, ſince; Ferdinand 
De 0 Wrote; him, that he had, provided for Ita- 
ly.;; and that Franeis was likely to be invol- 
ned in differences with Maximilian, and with 
Henry king Ss In fact, Ferdinand 

a lum, of money to Maximi- 
„ and — — gt 


porcuaity — — 
egy contrary, — ha by 
the Spaniards. would give him the — 
of his grandſat kingdoms, made a powerbut 
armament 19: pleaſe: them, and; our! 
dreaded, him ſo little, that he was at Trepte 
wich a numerous . before adnice Mas 
received of his march. 16% I 20 N 
The Venetians were bulied in: reconering 
thein domiaiaas en the main land, and were 
beſieging Verona and Breſcia, with the aſſiſt. 
ance of the French. The emperor forced 
them to raiſe the „and paſſed the Oglio, 
in ſpite of Lautree, hoes promiſed to ſtop 
him. 80 the conſtable ſaw him all of a ſud- 
den at the of Milan. He was forced 
to ſet ſite to the ſuburbs, and ſhutting hien 
el: up in the city, he reſolved to periſſi 
there rather —— — 3 
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of France, 95 
is ſuccour, command- 


(Francis I.) 
teen thouſand Swiſs to h 


ed by colonel Albert de la Pierre, who was 
always well- affected o 5 — But when 


they knew khat the emperor''s army was for 
mal! part compoſed of their countrymen, 
none of them would draw a ſword, if it was 

not perhaps three nn e re:. 1 


| bod their colonel.” [4.2% 


The emperor „in 10 better Ewe ” 
imagining that the French would -abandon 

every tlie at his arrival, and that he might 
pay the Swiſs with the money which he 


ſhould find in the Milaneſe, he had brought 


none with him; but the affair was mere te- 
dious than he fuppoled. The Swiſs wanted 
to have their pay, and the emperor was put 
to a ſtand. The ſuccour that had come to 
the French terrified him; he was diffident of 
his own army, which diſperſed entirely in'a 
moment. A ſhort time after, the conſtable; 

meeting with ſome diſcontent, of his own ac- 
cord quitted his government. It is thought 
he was apprehenſive of being abandoned by 
the eourt, and would not expoſe himſelf to 
loſe ſo conſiderable a duch). 

The government was to Odet- 
Foix, "lord of Lautrec, brother of the coun- 


tels de Chateau-briant, of whom che king was 


fond. This 'new governor, a ſhort time af⸗- 


ter his arrival, be 
netians, to whom he reſtored it after it Was 
taken. He afterward along with them laid 


lege to Verona; but he went on llowly, in 
| expectation 


:ged Breſcia with the Ve- 


Ys eee 


expectation of accounts of the n 
tion which was treating between Francis and 
che. + NEW, king. of S pain. hann N. PETR 
10 Wi Goulter, lord. of Boifſi,. rand 
maſter. of the king's houſchold, ; and William 
de. Chievre, were = that purpaſe at Noyon. 
They had both been. governors of their ma- 
Tr and had both the chief. ſway, in their 
councils... The alliance was renewed by their 
intervention, on condition that Francis ſhould 
give Charles Louiſa his daughter, who was not 
a. year old, with the right ——— he had to the 
kingdom of Naples, and, till ſhe ſhould be of 
age, Charles ſhould pay every year 100, 0 
crowns * for her maintenance. But, if 
young princeſs happened to die, and if ſhe 
had no ſiſter, Charles was to marry, Renee, 
who had been promiſed him. He. promiſed 
to reſtore. the kingdom of Navarre in fix 
months; and if the ſtates of Caſtille hindered 
him from doing ſo, Francis was at liberty to 
uſe force, without incurring any infraction 
of the peace by that attempft. 
Tbe emperot had two months time given 
him for enterin into that treaty, and then he 
Was to e the city of Verona, for 
100, ooo crowns, to be afterwards reſtored to 
the Venetians. Upon theſe terms a defenſive 


* 4 «1; 


league was concluded between France and 
Spain, and Francis became bound to aſſiſt 


Charles to take poſſeſſion of his kingdoms. 
2 Aboy alt 7 gas at profes cight cen. 
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The emperot, after long heſi tation, ratified 


the treaty. Verona was put in the hands of 
Lautrec, , who reſtored it to the Venetians, 


and the thirteen Swifs cantons, of which ſome 
had refuſed to renew the alliance with the 


King, accepted it with one conſent. . 

The pope had endeavoured to thwart that 
treaty, becauſe he did not love the Venetians, 
and was very glad that France ſhould have e- 
nemies. The king knew this, and was be- 


ſides very ill ſatisfied with the pope, who, far 
from aſſiſting him according to his obligation, 
oppoſed as much as he could all his deſigns. 


on, and he un- 
Urbino in raiſing 


So he allowed Lautrec to 
derhand aſſiſted the duke c 


men, by Whoſe aid he recovered his domi- 


nions; but, in the main, he wanted to have 
no war wink the holy ſee; inſomuch, that, 


upon the pope's complaints, a new agreement 


was made, in which the ſuccours mutually 
to be given by the holy ſee and the king, 
were ſpecified. more e os ever; but 
with as little effect. N 

Francis applied himſelf" with greater ſucceſs 
to gain the king of Fnglang: Charles, on 
leaving, Sloys to 8⁰ to Spain landed. at Do- 
ver, as if he had been Sri thither by a 
ttm, His intention 55 ovſe. Henry 8 


Jea ouly ; but he did. * AA in the cif. Y 


poſition which he wiſhed. - That prince recet- 
ved him magnificently, and told „ A he 
had no intention o breakin with any of his 
neighbours.” So Charles left him without do- 

Vol. III. 3. _ ang 
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ing any thing; but Francis, who perceived 
this to be a favourable opportunity, had 
thoughts of getting back Tournai out of 
Henry's hands. That place was chargeable 
to him, by the great expenſe that it coſt him 
to keep it. Nevertheleſs, he was unwilling 
to reſtore it, both becauſe himſelf had taken 
it, and loved it as his own conqueſt, and be- 
Cauſe he thought 3 it ſhameful to quit it. Bon- 
nivet, admiral of F rance, Boiſſi's bother, .who 
was negotiating in England, OP? that 
difficulty. tat 
Much about ths fame time, the kin g had 
a dauphin born to him. The ad o- 
poſed to marry him with Mary 70 
daughter, and the Engliſh thought they did 
themſelyes no wrong in giving "Tournai in 
conſideration of that marriage, as a portion 
to their princeſs. Francis promiſed a conſi- 
derable ſum to have that place yielded to him 
beforehand ;' and, as there was no money in 
his coffers, Henry was ſatisfied with his 21 
ving as hoſtages ei ight-perſohs. of the, gestellt 
quality in his kingdom. * 
The dauphin was preſented at tte Hunt 
| by Laurence de Medicis, as repreſenting 
_ the, pope, ho Be lM the 92 1 of 
| Francis. - That e a opportunity, for 
the "pope *t * qbtain Fer : favour | i 11: 
7 24 N catifed* bim Mar- 
.. ried to the heireſs of the Boats 0 30. 
bone, one of. the moſt powerful in France, 
oniſed; 135 the fa hol a 1 
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to enter into any intereſt contrary to the pope- 
This in him was ſaying every thing ; for ne- 
ver was a-prince a more religious obſerver of 
his promiſes, but the FRE: did mor, 7 with 


the ſame ſincerity. 3 


Mean- time Maximilian 8 contriying to 
leave the empire in his famil uy, and for that 
purpoſe to create a king of the Romans ; 
but the conſtitution of 125 empire did not; 

ermit this, till after the emperor bad re- 
ceived the crown from the pope „which Ma- 


ximilian had never done. „ ee he 


intreated Leo to cauſe him to be crown- 
ed in Germany by a legate, though the thing 
was without precedent, and indeed that inno- 
vation was not agrecable to the court of 
Rome. Moreover, the emperor was ſtill ir- 
reſolute concerning which of his two grand- 
ſons he ſhould create king of the Romans. 
His inclination was for Ferdinand. He in- 
tended to divide his family into two branches, 
one of which ſhould have the kingdom of 
Spain and its dependencies, and the other 
ſhould have the empire, with the hereditary 
countries and the Low Countries; for his de- 
ſign was to cauſe them to fall to the perſom 
whom he ſhould leave emperor. 

By this ſettlement he reckoned his family 
the moſt powerful and molt ſolidly eftabliſhed. 
that ever was. While he was thinking of 


this ſcheme, death ſurpriſed him, and Charles 


had an eye on the empire. He had a power- 


ful competitor whom- he did not expect. 


1 2 Tis 
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This was Francis, who, immediately after the 
death of Maximilian, ſent for that purpoſe 


Bonnivet his favourite to Francfort, where the 


emperor is uſually elected. He got it repre- 
ſented to the pope, that the great power of 
Charles in Italy would afford him an oppor- 


tunity of awakening the ancient claims of the 


emperors in that country, and for that rea- 
ſon the popes, in the inveſtitures granted by 


them to the kings of Naples, always inſerted 


rors. On the other fide, he cauſed the Ger- 
mans to be told, that if they elected princes 
of Auſtria, and ſons of the emperors, the 
empire would at laſt become hereditary in 
that family, which being otherwiſe ſo power- 
ful in Germany, might eaſily become miſtreſs 
there; whereas a king of France having 


the condition that they ſhould not be empe - 


nothing in the empire, nothing could be ex- 


ed from him but protection. 


Charles, on the contrary, was making re- 
monſtrances by his agents, that it was dan- 


gerous to put the empire into the hands of 
the French, whoſe kings, accuſtomed to ab- 
folate power, could never , accommodate 
themſelves to the moderation and mildneſs 
of the German government; that the French 
nation always regarded the empire as a pro- 
perty unjuſtly wrefted from the family of 
Charlemagne, in which it had been heredita- 
ry; fo that the kings of France, if they were 


made emperors, would think they were reſto- 


red to the rights of their predeceſſors, and to 


.* 


* 
- 
; 4 * * 9 
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their ancient poſſeſſion, without regarding e- 
lection; ar 2 it was 1 = better to "WY 


by. rr EA! of b 155 e was 9564 
capable of refiſting the common enemy, whoſe- 
aſtoniſhing progreſs 'threatened Europe with 
a ſpeedy deſtruction, if a power equal to- 
his own were not oppoſed to him. In fact,. 

the emperor Selim, elke With the conqueſt of 
Egypt, woull Urte, y ſobn attack Hungary, 
the iſ}and of Corfon, and the Ty ws 
iſles, whence the paſſage to Italy was 0. 


were the eng of the two com- 
petitors, to which they added large ſums of 
money, which they diſtfibuted or promiſed to- 
the electors; otherwiſe matters aſſed between 
them with great civility, nor did fo preſſing: 
a concern make them ſay any thing, offenſive 
againſt each other. On the contrary, Francis 
lara ro Charles's ambaſſaadrs; at he Was 
not difpleaſed with their maſter” for andi 
for the empire, and that he expected the 
ſame ſentiments” from bim. The free cities. 
of Germany eſpouſed Chatles's intereſt, and 
would not allow GOA empire to go to any other: 
than * Sepia 
As for the Sw mT Guld Rave: wiſhea) 
both princes to be exthuded. as to * 
„ of the two they: preferred Chart S, hoſe: 
ower. being bre Alf erſed, "een corhe W. 
e eee ind they emed thar 
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argument to the electors. The pope, whoſe 
recommendation was powerful, N with 
| the eccleſiaſtical electors, - was of the ſame 
1 opinion; but he did not think it poſſible to 
exclude Charles without fortifying in appear- 
ance the party of Francis, to force the elec- 
tors to chuſe a third, from the difficulty of 
taking a ſide between two ſuch powerful 
kings. we 
| „5 as there was ſcarce. any appear- 
ance that Francis could ſucceed: in that ſoli- 
citation, he cauſed it to be propoſed to him 
2 to join him in getting the marquis of Bran- 
_ "denburg elected, by which means he ſhould 
_ teat have, the fatisfation of excluding his 
-competitor ; but Francis thought himſelt too 
| NS to deſiſt. In fact, ſame e . had al. 


# 


nga 
| hisintereſt the nei of Bohemia. his pur 
I 1 2 and one of the electors. 2 85 
three others, either by m or for h 
cauſed the troops, w which ke hag lent. i in Ge 4 
many, to make ſome. motion; ſo he was e 
| lected emperor, and Mandi . in N 
— . eee . 
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thority, had no a, but t Label his 
maſter's good graces, by. e 228 
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which he had given to Charles of the king- 
dom of Naples. It was a great grief to Fran- 
cis, that ſo conſiderable an 3 gained 
over him, ſhould be the firſt action of a prince 


of twenty years of age; and he was very Rk 


aſhamed, after making ſo much noiſe, to have 


had but two. votes. He had, after that time, 
an everlaſting Kd againſt the emperor, 
who, on _his:fide, becoming proud of the. ad- | 
vantage. which. he had wit guned,. Promiſ 
Ties many more. r 
That prince wilhed to be able to break the 
treaty of Noyon, which he had made, as he 
pretended, — kind ot conſtraint, from an 
apprehenſion of finding a rebellion in Spain. 
Thus a furious war threatened Chriſtendom, 
under two princes ſo warlike, and ſo jeal 

of each other. In order to prevent it, Boi 


and Chievre reſolved to- meet and converſe at 


Mone They were both well inclined 

to peace, and the rank which they held in the 
councils af their princes, made k m as i 
were maſters of the enecutian; in die 
in the mean time. N e ſucceeee 


to his maſter's favour,. though with, leſs au- 


his inclinations.. 
1 0 ofthe ora 
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Bainment, | and Fran 


bi him; 


—4 two 1 'A 8 tent was 5 
fed for the King; that df the King of England 
was agreeable and ſurpriſing by t he NE of 
its decoration. The” firſt"day of the confe- 
rence was paſfed in ſerious diſcourſe about 
public affairs; but the two kings, after fketch- 
ing them, left them to be diſcuſſed oy their 
miniſters, that is to ſay, by the chancellor Du 
Prat on the one fide,” and the cardinal of 
Tork on the other. Mean-time there was 


nothing but diverſions and tournaments. The 


two kings frequently run againſt each other, 
and eee N oh moſt beauti- 
fat ladies of boch nations, who bad come to 
that affembly. Henry gave the firlt enter- 
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es lived” in a very familiar 
ren e ro Henry's. 
ule 55 _ his ſhire.” Some 
For pu ng ſufficient regard to 

22 own oy Aer for too muck ex- 
poling fink Peach. But Francis Was ſo fenſible 
— grandeur, that nothing could de- 
8 N Own heart bein er able 


it, did het allow him to pes it io 
other rs. The miſchief was, "char "iy T thoſe 
5, "at Hotwi inn” ſe" ap 
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1 that he wanted to wait the event, in or- 
der to take at his leiſure the ſtrongeſt ſide. 
So that interview in which Francis expended 
ſo much money, was without any effect. 
Charles managed * _—_ leſs ls furprocuſ- 
ly, but more foll from Spain to 
Germany, he went to nd, and on his 
arrival in Kent, he had a 10 conference: 
with the king his uncle. He ſpoke nothing 
to him of making war againſt Francis, that 
prince was not much A for i . but pro- 
poſing to him the glorious ſcheme for main- 
taining the peace of Europe, he bound him 
to become arbiter and mediator between the 
two princes, and to declare war againſt the 
perſon who ſhould not be determined by his 
opinion. This propoſal, ſeemingly equitable, - 
tended in fact to engage Henry againſt Fran- 
two kingdoms to redemand 
from Charles, that of Naples for himſelf, and 
that, of Navarre for his ally, was loath to put 
to arbitration what was due to him by a 
treaty. After that Charles continued his 
voyage, and came to get e crowned 4. 
Aix-la- Chapelle. a; N 
Tbe pope. in the mean time was in great 
perplexity; it was difficult * hay to, remain. 
neuter between the two _He ſaw in 
that conduct this L og that thoſe 
princes having already the third of Italx, 
would combine together to get the refs, or, if 
they made war againſt each other, Italy would 
W the prey * the conqueror. $0 9.08. 


aud the 


vour of Francis. 8 Ran 9 


many, and had aſſembled a diet at Worms, 


am 


b a ſide, and his intention 

that of the ſtrongeſt, but that was "ſcat: to 

determine. In this uncertainty the more par- 

ticular connection that he had j. rance, 
pretext afforded kim by the kingdom 

1 Charles was no Fg to 
ein ror, > Ketefmüned him in fa- 


_- Harte concluded b him a pri- 
reaty, * oy: which it was ftipulated, that 
kingdom ſhould be made 


t d NT enſes „that ſome pro- 
vines ſhould be ren is the eccleſiaſtic 


ſtate, and that the inveſtiture of the reſt 


ſhould be given to the ſecond ſon of France, 


who ſhould be educated at Naples, under the 


tuition of a. bps 
fourteen years of age. 5 
— was was buſied wilt the: affairs of Ger- 4 


gate; till he! ſhould be 
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to regulate them. There were great commo- 


tions in the empire, concerning Martin Lu- 


ther, an Auguſtine monk, who had begun a- 
bout three years before to raiſe the people 


againſt the pope and againſt the church. Leo 


ror of the Turks, had, after 


ng Chriſtendom fo cruelly threatened 
by Selim empe 


the exam er Julius II. his predeceſſor, given 


2 by the' — indulgences to fuch as. 
contribute to raiſe troops againſt the 
Tuck. The preachers, being ignorant, and 


tranſported with a falſe zeal, preached up theſe 


dulgences in a ſtrange manner, and it might 
* * | 


(Francis l) of FAA, wp 


have been ſaid that to gie money was all _ 
was neceſſary to be ſavedd. 

Mean · time immenſe ſums were amattd; 
of which deteſtable uſes were, made, eſpetial- 
ly in Germany, and den rr 
Another inconveniency had happened at 
Wittemberg in Saxony; che indvige nces had 
been ordered to be preached by che . Jacobines, 
e of the Auguſtines, whe had uſually 
been char ed with that commiſſion. There! 
upon er began to preach. firſt againſt the 
abuſes. of indulgences, againſt thoſe of the 
court of Rome, and of the clergy, and at laſt; 

ainſt the doctrine itſelf, and the authority 
o the holy ſec, 7 he grew hot in propor- 
tion as he perceived that he was heard. His 
popular and ſeditious eloquence was admited, 

his doctrine was agreeable to the + pebple, 
ck. it diſburdened of faſts, - abſtinences, 
and. confeſſons, which ener he covered 
with a ſeeming piety- 197481 71 111065 

The c princes W wllingly, eſpouſed his party 
in order to of the patrimony bf 
deren which, they * garde as — 

eir Oõ.]n prey. Tmany was . 
his followers, who pale of him as of a new 
8 Leo, inſtead of reforming: —— 1 
es which, ha occaſn to the 


1 „ * * „ 
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4 rather t to — hin?" 2 
J ——— ia? anathema- | 

ned, by a ſolemn bull, his perſon and his 
pernicious doctrine; and he, on his ſide, flew 
out into unheard- of nfolences, for he got the 
decretals cenſured by the pee? of 
E | Wittemberg, and cauſed chen to be publicly 
4H burnt; as Rad been done by his books at 
Rome! He added to this outrage againſt the 
holy ſee, railleries ſo much the more pro- 

voking, as they were not remote from proba- 
bility; for it is certain among other things, 
that he had given to his ſiſter the revenues of 
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i the indulgences, and that the money of them 
[ was raiſed by ere enen with ſcandalous 
1 avarice. 15 K 

ji We ee r Wee "Ye 1 no no- 
Wl tice, and was not diſpleaſed, to allow matters 
4 to turn a little ſerious. - He perceived that he 
'F could always be maſter of them, and wanted 


1 to make merit of his doing ſo with the holy 
- ſee. iLeorame' to him without: delay: Ma- 
1 nuel his ambaſſador formerly deſpiſed at 
(! Notne, was more favourably regarded, and it 
5 is thought that from that time the pope con- 
ceerted with him, in ſpite of ties, dhe 
i" m ms'of driving Francis Out of Italy. 1 
ll C However that'be, the emperor folicited by 


| Leo, and preſſed by his oN conftientce;'to'te- 
med an Few: wg had groun but to too 
| BEI t Ve: 2. 101 4.8) 2 2 * . 


ties Adopted the reſentment of the fla 


(Francis Wan of EA ey __— wy 
great a denn inn the 


diet of Worms, whither he had come upon 
the public faith, put him and his followers to 
the ban of the empire, and declared him 
ſubject to alli the pains decreed againſt thoſe 


guilty of blaſphemy and treaſon. But the 


elector of 8 his protector gave him a re- 


treat, and Germany ſaw herſelf more than 


ever e W ape wars by that 


hereſy. ONE 219009 

Spain was no les in hund. Charles 
gave all the employments there to the Fle- 
mings, with whom he had been edutated, and 
in whom he confided more than in the. Spa- 
niards, his new ſubjects. After the death of 
the great cardinal * Nimenés, who! had fo» 


viſely preſided in the councils- of tis grand 


father Ferdinand and in his o.], he gave the 
archbiſhopric of Toledo to Chevres's 9 26 
and left to Chevres: himſelf the manapement! 
of affairs during his abſence. Their reat Lr 
immediately after eme departore, all 
Spain revolted. 1 a 
Mean time the * ks; wichin': which: 
Charles had promiſed to reftore Navarre be- 
ing completed, and che matter not executed, 
Francis reſolved, according to the treaty as 
Noyon, to put John d Alber again in poſ- 
ſeſſion by force, and for that — he raiſed 
an army in Guienne. Andrew de Foix, lord 
of PEſparre, brother of Lautrec, got the 
command of it, and he conquered | in fiftren 
Vor. III. 8 ba _ Gays. 
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| days. all dan. which be found quite un- 


1 e eee kept it; had he f. op- 
ped there; hut he paſſed the Ebro contrary 
to his orders, and beſieged a place in Caſtille. 
Upon that intelligence, the Spaniards rouſed. 

9 beieged, * 3 which we the 

out long enough to give. 

=o time to recover hires, She 4 
r's miniſters repreſented to them how 
en it would-be for the nation, ſhould 

* inteſtine, diviſions, expoſe them to become 
There needed no more to reunite 
e the duke de Nocera took upon 
him the command of the He found 
aur people diſperſed. One of the licutenant- 
generals had taken money from moſt of the 
ſoldiers for giving them their diſcharge. The 
dnke de Nocera fell upon FEſparre, who. 
—.— without waitin, or the ſuccour which 
was coming to him. He was. beaten and ta · 
ken, and Navarre reconquered. in as little 
time as it had been loſt. 

Francis was not diſco\ 1 to tell 
truth, the two princes regar 1 other as 
enemies. Charles had no intention of re- 
ſtoring either Navarre or Naples, and his 
marriage agreed on with a princeis of a year 
old, ap to him an illuſion; ſo they 
both E 3 nothing but war, and the 

— was only, who ſhould. Mm 1 beſt 

| ry to declare himſelf? 1 


f 
1 
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of the diet of Worms, Robert de la Mark, 
prince of Sedan, and lord of Bouillon, had a 
great difference with the emperor, who had 
given a remedy of appeal to the imperial 
chamber of Spires, againſt a judgment pro- 
nounced by his officers of Bouillon. He pre- 
tended, alt that duchy did not hold of the 
empire; and becauſe Charles refuſed to do him 
juſtice for that incroachment, ſo inconſider- 
able a prince was audacious enough to chal- 
lenge the emperor in open diet by a herald. 
At the ſame time he put himſelf "ales the 
protection of France, and cauſed Virton, a 
lace of Luxemburg, to be beſieged by 
"Jeurange his eldeſt ſon, a great warrior, 
and who had behaved well at the battle of 


Nee 


Though the king was « provoked 908 


Robert, who had joined Charles in the affair of 


his election to the em Ire, he eaſily reſumed 
his former ſentiments for a family which had 
always been attached to the kings of France, 
and which had only ſeparated from it on that 
occaſion, upon ſome particular diſcontent. 
When the king of England perceived that 
beginning of diviſion, he foreſa the conſe- 
quences of it, and thought himſelf obliged in 


his quality of mediator to prevent them. He 


cauſed equitable propoſals to be made to 
Robert, and ſent at the ſame time the duke 
of Suffolk to F rancis. He found him danger- 
ouſly ill of a ſtroke that he had got at diver- 
ey" for the count de St Pol — made 
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ſed the king of England to be told, that ſince 
he had complied, Ka his demand, he ſhould 
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on Epiphany a twelfth· day es /Rravtis 


| went to attack the king in a kind of fort in 


which he had ſhut himſelf up, and whilſt they 
were throwing at each qther a great many 
inow- balls, a thoughtleſs fellow threw a fire- 
brand, which 1 the king in the head. 
Suffolk finding him in that 5 eaſi- 
ly obtained of him orders for la Mark to 
raiſe the ſiege of Virton. He was obliged to 
obey; and Fer rancis recovering his health, cau- 


oblige the emperor to reſtore to him the king- 
doms of Naples and Navarre. He well knew 
the emperor would not do it, but he wanted 
to put him in the wrong, and was ſeeking an 
opportunity of executing the treaty, made he- 


deen the pope and himlelf for the kingdom 


of Naples. He knew not as yet that neces 


* much altered. . 
Manuel, the emperor's amd 0 had 


en 2 league with Leo to drive the French 


aut of Italy. Franciſco Sforce, Maximilian's 
brother, was to be duke of Milan, the pope 
was to have Parma and Placentia, and the em- 
Peror was to aſſiſt him in diſpoſſeſſing the 
duke of Ferrara. This treaty was ta remain 


| ſecret till the pope had found a pretext -to 
break. with Francis, far it was ſcandalous 


ſo groſsly to break his word. The king how- 
ever was very ſoon informed of bis infidelity. 
He was adviſed to declare the treaty to the 
W to ſhe w kim * little n 
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there was on the pope's ; promiſe. He would 
never do it, becauſe he had promiſed ſecrecy: 
he ſaid. he would not break his promiſe, even 
to thoſe who broke it to him. 

The pope in the mean time made an at- 
tempt upon Genoa, which was diſcovered. He 
did not for that grow remiſs, but contrived 
ſeveral plots on the Milaneſe. Matters were 
in great confuſion, and the F rench had made 
themſelves odious there. 5 

In the reign of Louis XII. who Weit ries 
unt ity in every thing, and whoſe finances Fere 
on an orderly footing, the ſoldiers were well 
paid and in ſtrict diſcipline ; but the caſe 
was not the fame under Francis, the expenſes 
were exceſſive and irregular; as the ſoldiers 
were not, paid, there was no keeping them in 
diſcipline. Lautrec repreſſed their licentiouſ- 
neſs whilft he was at Milan, for he was Fork 
of regularity and authority: but he got 
furlough to come to France upon ſome bulk 
neſs; and the king ſent in his place his 
younger. brother Leſcun, 'one of the braveſt 
men of his time, but paſſionate and irregular. 
So the licentiouſneſs of the army was very 
great. The governor” every day drove ſome 
inhabitants gut of Milan, either by taking 
their effects in the neceſſity of affairs, of Tx 


"cauſe being abuſed they were plotting apaitiſt 


the ſervice, and the number of the Shea 
almoſt equalled that of the citizens 1 
in the city. As they Were diſperſed, the 
Yalier de Moron put himſelf at their esc, al 
Ky. ample. 
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attempted to reunite them. He had left Mi- 
lan, being gained by the pope, and diſcon- 
tented for not hayin the office of maſter 
of re queſts, which 2 promiſed bim. 
It is aid the, chancellor. 1 wanted no 
ſuch man in the council. 
Moron thus retiring, perſuaded 1 
Sforce to ſeize the duchy of his anceſtors, 
which had been Joſt by the cowardice of his 
brother Maximilian. He aſſembled the 19550 
who, ſupported by the pope, made an attemp 
on Cremona. They were diſcovered; and as 
Leſcun, made at that time marſhal of F rance, 
under the name of marſha] de. Foix, was 
about to cut them in pieces, Francis Guic- 
Ciardini (this was the hiſtorian) ſaved them, 
1 teceiying them into Reggio, of which 
be was governor, as well as of Modena. 
The marſhal immediately inveſted . the 
place to. prevent their eſcaping, wy. reſſed 
the governor to deliver them up. As Leſcun 
Was in conference with bim. 9 the 
gate and the foſſẽ, a report was ſpread, that 
the French intended to fuipriſe the place. 
The people immediately run to arms, the 
marſhal was in great danger, and Guicciandin 
had difficulty. to ſave him. The | 
8 


charmed with har. confuſion, in or A 

an opportunity of declaring againſt rance. 
He immediately aſſembled the conſiſtory, in 

- which.” he complained. with very great vehe- 
wende of the 9 50 of, Francis, who was 
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4 


the territories of the church. wy little time 
time after he declared his treaty With the 
emperor, as if it had been made within a few 
days paſt. He gave the command. of hig ar- 
my to Frederic de Gonſague marquis. of 
Mantua. Thoſe of Spain had or their gene- 
ral Don Fernando d Avalos, marquis de Pe- 
ſcara, and above them was Proſper Colonno, 
who was generaliſſimo of the whole army. 
The Florentines entered into the league, 
and all together reſolved to attack the Mi- 
laneſe. Much about the ſame time, the count 
de Naſſau, the ſame to whom Francis "had 
given the heireſs of Orange in marriage, ra- 
vaged the territories of La Mark ; and, after 
taking every thing from Bim excepting Se- 
dan and Jamets, he Was threatening Cham- 
pagne. The king, without ſurpriſe at ſeeing: 
himſelf attacked on ſo many ſides, ſent Bon- 
nivet with the fleet toward Spain, returned 
Lautrec to Italy, and marched 4 perſon, do- 
wards Rheims. 2 
It was with ſome. regret that Taptfee i: 
turned to Milan; he perceived the confuſi en 
of the finances, is was diffident of Louifa of. . 
Savoy, the king's' mother, who. was called 
Madame, and to. wh om that Prince left the 
diſpoſal of them... | T.ovis hated the counteſs 
of "ChatcaubBane. Lautrec's * iter ; e that, 
| notwithſtanding all her Ns to himſelf, 
de had but a bad: 9955 of his expedition. 


1s On his arrival at Milan, juſt on =. Peter's 
n 185 the : 29t] the 
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ing. uud in a very clear ſky, a a great fire fell 
from heaven all of a ſudden, beat down a 
large tower which was on the, gate of the 
caſtle, conſumed. a vaſt quantity of, powder 
and other ſtores, and killed more than 150 
men, and the governor of the caſtle. © 
"Whilſt the war was kindling on all files, 
the king of England procured à conference 
at Calais, in Which the minds of the parties 
were only more exaſperated. | The emperor's 
envoys. made . propolals there, which might 
have ſeemed exorbitant, even though their 
maſter had been victorious ; for they demand- 
ed the duchy of Burgundy, a and the fove- 
reignty. of the duchies of Flanders and Ar- 
tois. During the conference, the Imperialiſts 
begs the war toward Tourna. 
ntleman of Hainault called Leques, 
Altec b by the emperor's forces, under pre- 
tent of a private quarrel of the cardinal de 
Bourbon, found means to drive all the French 
out of the Tournaiſis. He took Ardres, 
which he. razed to the ground; and at the 
"fame time the overnor of F landers laid fiege 
to, Tournai. "Theſe proſperous ſucceſſes ex- 
Cite the count de Naſſau to make ſome at- 
tempt.. He beſieged duſon; and the king, 
17 9 pretty. near with his atmy, could not 
Pfevent a panic from ſeizing the place to ſuch 
2 degree, that it ne e Without reſiſt- 
ance... Naſſau, found at Mezieres a more vi- 
tous 5 tion; 15 indeed that lace was 
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ard, whoſe valour and fidelity. have made 
him ſo famous in our hiſtories. He had but 
two hundred horſe, and two thouſand new. 
levied foot, of which even a great many 
made their eſcape. Nevertheleſs; he did nat 
fail to ſuſtain. 7 al aſſaults, and to ruin the 
imperial army, which was forced. {aff laſt to 
raiſe the ſiege. 0 
Naſſau — 2 in a rage through all Picar- 
& ſet fire to every place in his paſſage, and 
gave _ occaſion to the cruelties which were 
exerciſed on either fide. during, all that war; 
Bayard's valour was immediately recompe ned 
with a company of a hundred horſemen. in 
armour, and with the collar of the 
order of St Michael. The emperor. came ta 
his army, which he found ſo weakened,: that 
it was no longer in a condition to be oppoſed 
to that of France. He went and took 
between Cambrai and Valencienne; ſo the 
count de St Pol, a prince of the blood, with- 
out difficulty poured. Mouſon, rue the, ene: 
my abandoned; and the king, purſuing the 
imperialiſts, took in his paſſage * 
and Landrecy, which were demoliſhed. 
He might have reaped other advantages 
fond the confuſion of his enemies, had; not a 
court- intrigue prevented him. He had no 
liking for the conſtable, whoſe grave and ſe- 
vere humour was not ſuitable ta his own, 
which, was free and. chearful ; but the Gre 
of the king's mother did him more, barm than 


the ales of the king bimſelk. e 


- r 


firſt appea 


| 2 


ties, Who might have all the truſ 
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ſo, as we have ſaid, that princeſs was called, 
had had a paſſion for the conſtable from his f 
. at court, and had given him 
= underſtand that ſhe inclined to marry him. 
Being 
an abe hatred againſt him, of which 

ſhe made him feel the ſad effects on various 


refuſed with contempt, ſhe conceived 


occaſions; but here is one of the moſt grie- 


vous. 


She had given her Auger Margaret, af. 


terward queen of Navarre, to the duke d' A- 
lengon, a man weak of body and mind, who 
had nothing valuable about him, but his 


rank of firſt prince of the blood. He thought 


that fufficient for diſputing the command i of 
the vanguard with the conſtable; a thing 


which till that time had never been conteſt- 


ed with fuch as had enjoyed that dignity. 
Though Madame regarded Alengon but 
betle, ſhe ſupported his Claim i in order to diſ- 
his competitor. Fhe duke gained his 
but there was a neceſſity to give that 
capable general a lieutenant of greater abi- 
> this was 
the marſhal de Chatillon.' The conſtable ſuf- 


fered this affront inwardly with very great 
vexation ; but outwardly with more patience 
and moderation, than could have been 
thought; dut the King was” 1 pleaſed: with 
that choice. 1915 
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of 1600 
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horſemen in — | armour, Te 2 008! 


tired in great. difarder. . 

The marſhal de Chatillan was not informs 
ed of their march ; but the conſtable, who! 
had better intelligence, came to the King, 
and remonſtrated, that an eaſy conqueſt might 
be made of them if they e be- 
cauſe they were to retreat in a of three 
leagues in length before a muc ſtronger ar- 
my than theirs. All the general officers were 
of the ſame opinion, and wanted nothing ſo 
much as to atack ; but the marſhal de Cha: 
tillon, under pretext of a fog which prevent - 
ed them from viewing the enemy, ſaid, that: 
the king's perſon muſt not be expoſed. Thus 
Francis miſſed an opportunity which he ne- 
ver recoyered; and the emperor, who thought 
his army loſt, retired with a hundred horſe. 
During that time, Bonnivet beſieged Fonta- 
rabia, and was vigorouſly preſſing it. Tour- 
nai was like wiſe at the laſt extremity, and it 
was time to go ee ne ſuch. 
importance. | 

As the king was preparing with char inten- 
tion to pals the Scarpe, he was ſtopped ſome 
days with propoſals of accommodation, made 
him by the ambaſſadors of the king of Eng- 


land. The conference was continued at Ca- 


* Wa had agreed on a ſu! pe 
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arms, duri ig lich the kings | 
upon arbiters who might regulate their diffe- 
rences. - Matters were diſpoſed for a peace; 
but the accounts of the 


tinual rains 


Artois, p 
ur 
s ſurrender, after holding out five months. 
In Italy the e - French Was 
on the inereaſe. 
lation of the 
the potentates of Italy, endeavouring to ſur- 
priſe Como, vas himſelf ſurpriſe 


Bock xv; 
ſhould agree 


The HisTowyr 


broke all their meaſures,  ' ©: 
Bonnivet, jealous of -his conqueſt; adviſed 


| the king not to give it up; and there was be- 
ſides little ſafety with Charles, who deferred 
the war only to take his advantage. Thus 
begun 


a War of thirty- eight years continu- 
ance, during which Chriſtendom Joſt almoſt all 
that they had in Greece and the nei 
HMands. The ſeaſon being advanced, the con- 
prevented the king from paſſing 
the Scarpe, and obliged him to retire towards 

Uring that retreat, the conſtable 
' Hedin ; but Tourna was obliged 


77 almoſt all 


pope, and an al 


iſed, and ſent 
to Lautrec, who cauſed him to be beheaded. 


He did more, he gave his confiſcation to his 
brother the marſhal de Foix; an action which 
ſo animated the people againſt him, that eve- 
| Y * was difpoſed for an inſurrection. 


confederates' were perſuaded that that 
tion! would be favourable to their de- 
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mene — which Nouldi not give 
on condition of their being 
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Parma; but the marſhal de Fox chrew bim. 
{ſelf into it with 400 lances: 4 
and while they were making w vigorous de- 
fence, notwithſtanding the deſertion of the 
Italians, ho fled — at the breach, Lau- 
trec was packing up his troops: ta ſuceour 
tam. „nah om en bebe bed. ae 
That genetal had many Swiſs? regiments, 
to which the army of the Venetians:andithat 
of the duke of Ferrara were jbined -e 
. toward the enemy, and made them 
ſnamefullyrraiſe the ſiege Up it intel 
e the pope was terrified, hand became 
deſirous of a reconciliation! with France; but 
Francis had recalled his ambaſſador, and Leo 
ſoon recovered himſelf; having obtained from 
the Swiſs permiſſion to aiſe twelueo thon ſand 


nted theſe 
employed only 
in defence of the eccleſiaſtic ſtate . The-pope 
accepted terms, in hopes that he ſhould 
be able, hens them farther when they 
ſhould: once bepin Italy, ſecure AS hewas of the 
cardinal dle Sion, who was t command them. 
The confederates paſſed the Po on the ſide 
of Mantua, the more eaſily to join that cardi- 
nal, and-ktep. the Venetians in awe. In fact, 
the ſenate) promiſed to recall the) h 
they had _ the French, which gave the 
oonfederates, though weak, the aſſurance to 
enga 85 ſomewhat too far. AW the hiſtorians. 
accuſe Lautrec of having miſſed 

>” > we ans 


any troops againſt the King, gra 
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tunity.of.cuining them, but verda not ſaß 
how. I is „eee affairs 
tobk..a bad turn; i bur the cauſe of it was 
brand eee en 
Tbe. ſamocdlay that Testi left Paris, Ma- 
damn, ſecreted 40, ooo cus id, which the 
king had ordered for the Milaneſe. De 
Beaune de:Samblangai, the King's treaſurer +, 
dutſt not reſiſt ds priveaſs;: who wanted to 
be paid of all herappointments, and;inotwith- 
f the kin &'scorders;) he gave ber that 
ſum. So Lauttec was im need of mühe, and 
by that means of every — His men de- 
— daily, and ſtrengthened theo enemy's 
army, in — — de Medicis was 
ting a money plentifully. The cantons, 
who wanted not to intermedle in that war, 
N- tlieir ſubjectt in both armies tot re- 
But the cardinal de Sion had the ad- 
ry to divert the courier who was bringing 
_ that order to his camp. e b ee 
As Lauter had no money to give thomhe 
an himſelf abandoned all ee aldd of 
20j0οοſiſt ſcarce had che 400 remaining. 
1 is certain that for a Jintie money hi mi i 
have kept them, at eee That 
was enough to oblige the arm 
EF away be in-tho month of 
2 van Sade e att i at 04 
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were only troop | picked up, 2 the 
pope, hö alone gare ag A Fowl not al. 
ways furnifh any g but, by mũsfottune for 
France, Lautrec fuſli hurt: firſt, aud inſtead 
of ſtoppin ng the em at: the ghd, as he 
had done till that time, he was happy to be 
able to defend the Adda.. 
Though his atniy Nee numerous, FE 
was iho-ealy/ matter to: paſs that river in fight 
of a man as-refolnte as Lautrec. Calonno a- 
muſed him, and by making a feint of paſ- 
ſing on one ſicdle, he fen. the other. 
Lautrec had inte ice of it; but he loſt. 
much time in deliberation; and found the e- 
nemy ſo well intrenched, that there was no 
longer any poſſibility of forcing them. He 
returned thence to Milan, where every thing 
was ready for an inſorrection, and he put to 
death ſeveral citizens. The people, being pro- 
voked, ſent word to Moron, that if N 
e the city would revolt. 
That general marched immedi 
the marquis de Peſcara, W the 
vanguard,” found the rampart of the ſuburb 
abandoned by the Venetians. He puſhed far- 


ther, and the Roman gate was delivered to 


him with ſo little noiſe, that ſome runawa 
found Lautrec walking before the caſtle. He 
threw in thither abr men he could, and re- 
tired to Como, where the remaining Swiſs, 
induced by the neighbourhood of their own 
country, deſerted him. Placentia, Pavia, and 
fveral other — nern Lautrec a. 
h b bandoned 


— 
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bandoned Parma to throw himſelf into Cre- Y 
mona, which had called the enemy. Peſca- | 

ra took Como upon honburable terms of ca- 
pitulation, but her did not keep his promiſe. | 
On the accounts: of the taking of "Milan, 


Yi! the pope was tranſported with joy, and ſome 
6 attributed to the emotion which that joy oc- 
caſioned, the fever which ſeized him at the 
1 fame time.” It vas but low at firſt, bucit in- 
"i creaſed ſo much, that it carried him off in a 
{i few days: His conſtancy was more remark- 
if able than his piety on that important occa- 
bi fon. He was but 'forty-four years of age, 
| and it was thought his death was haſtened. 
i Some hiftorians have been fo audacious as to 
„ throw. out a fuſpicion againſt Francis, as if 
| he had cauſed him to be poiſoned'; but that 
hi prince's inagnammity: _ him bre oy 
"i fuch accuſation. | 1375 16194: 
| The pope's death left the urs A de 
YZ league in a bad condition. He bore moſt of 
1 the charges of the war, and, as he had ex- 
1 hauſted the finances of the — the ar- 
R my was much weakened: by want of money. 
bit A new pope was not long in being created. 
[! The emperor had the intereſt to get unani- 
'ſ mouſly elected the cardinal Adrian, a native 
1 of Dantes, cho had been his own preceptor. 
HR᷑'e received the news of his exaltation in Bi- 
\ ſcay, where he was D and took: 
| 
1 the name of Adrian VI. 34. 
0 | Every thing at that eee 
Wl peror the King of E Tl lent him 250;000 
Rl | 1 bn crowns, 


* 
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crowns, or cus He kept 


| rogerher for 2 
a- mort timèe with that money the tr Which 
a. WY were diſperſing but chat: ſuccour Was weak 
e. for his receſſes andi ithe vonfederates were 
n, 2 iged to abandon' their co except 
de iof Milan, that dedars; Pavia, and 
C- Alexa ria, in which: the people inn 
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Nate king, afflicted at the loſſes 
which he had ſuſtained, was chntriving to re- 
eſtabliſn his affairs. He had got from the 
Swiſs ſixteen thouſand men for the recovery 
of the Milaneſe. e on his ſide rein- 
forced with four thouſand Germans whom 
the of Milan had rai fed at their on 
charges, laid ſiege to the he rrp ot 
joining the Venetians and Swiſs, beſieg 
him in his He tad ſtrongly 
tified: himſelf im it, b ſhurting upirhe:p —4 
with a double: intrenchment tu welt — 
from the garriſon and fuccours from without. 
During all that time, it is not credible how 
1 — helped to ſupport the Party. 
He perſuaded the chiefs to reſtorè the houſe 
of Sforce, and that chat was the only method of 
keeping the people in a good diſpoſition. He 


wanted nothing but a dice dd G the vulgar.. 
Kaas N 8.30 If . pot 
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- cauſed the duchy to be beſtowed on young 
: ziſco, a man without virtue and without 
merit, who never did any thing conſiderable, 
and had only the title uf duke; and indeed there 
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Afte that nomination, Moron made the | 
| new duke advance to Pavia, in order to in- 
; troduce him on che firſt — — into Mi- 
lan, which was ardently deſirous of him. a 
0 oor lor money: from the people, he 


gain wrath of God was _— — 
be entirely exterminated. Thus mixing re- 
ligion with political intereſts, he drew ee 
them; what he {pleaſed . i en 

Lautrec in the mean a the 
city to very great ſtraits ; he deſpaired of for- 
eing Colonno in his Enes, which were too 
ſtrong; but he was burning the mills, rava- 
ging the country, and ing convoys of 
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i 12 and ſtores to be brought to it. 
| He cut the canals which conveyed water in- 
= to the city, and, in fine, it had reaſon to 
= dxead the greateſt extremities; for it was not 
* . poſlible long to furniſh victuals for the citi- 
aens and ide army. But Moron, during 
| _. thoſe diſtreſſes, — not his own intereſt: 
| de forged: intercepted letters, as from the 
wy. king, vrdering Lautrec. to take the city at a- 
F ny rate er, and not to leave in it one 
mw ſtone above another. So: the people being 
W terrified, reſolved to ſuffer every thing. 

= Mean-time the marſhal de Foix was jeturn- 


Ling from France with ſome men and money. 
He reſolyed in his paſſage to beſiege Nova- 
ra, expecting that the fire of the caltle which 


vas ours would throw he Be e Lg 
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nic. He n and was 
| 1 but the Swiſs refuſed 
to go upon the attack, ſaying, by way, of 
excuſe, that they were not acquainted . with 
ſieges. The marſhal undiſmayed, ordered 
200 horſemen in armour to diſmount, put 
himſelf at their head, forced the wall, and 
put all to the ſword. He likewiſe-pun iſhed the 
madneſs of a people WhO had — we the 
French, gina = hv caten their hearts. Hare Fr 
As the | marſhal was approaching Milan, 
Lautrec was obliged to ſend a part — the ar- 
my to meet and eſcort him. But he could 
not prevent young Sforce, who was. waiting 
at Pavia, from entering by night into Mi- 
lan. The money which the marſhal brought 
laſted a very ſhort time, and the greateſt part 
fell into the water, paſſing at a ferry - boat, 
ION which the c threw themſelves too 
f 11 W 113 RT "LS 3-04 © 34 > ok 22 — 
Aſter the duke's. entry, te, people wo 
— him, were ſo to a defenee, 
that there was no longer any more poſſibility 
to weary them, than to force Colonno in his 
lines: ſo Lautrec raiſed the ſiege; and marched 
ſtraight to Pavia. The marquis of Mantua, 
who commanded there, ſu Red nothing, 
becauſe Lautrec was beyond the Teſſin. 
That river was fordable, and the city had 
like to have been ſurpriſed. The attempt 
failed by the fault of a gentleman, called 
9 who: was afraid for that time, 
- N his travelling name Sans prur, 
, 2 F carleſs. 
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There was money coming ſides Franc 
ab es Lautrec was going to meet it in order 
0 facilitate its paſſage,” the Swiſs wanted to be 
paid, without Waiting a ſin, le moment: if not, 
A. proteſted whey would return. But to 
"ſhow that fear was Hot the occaſion of their 
retreat, they begged Lautrec to lead them 
immediately agalnſt the enemy; and Albert 
de 1a Pierre, who adviſed the meaſure, offer- 
ed to go ac cheir head. After the arrival of 
'Sforce at Milan, Colonno had taken the field, 


2 


and had intrenched himself in the Wade of 


a farm called la Bico que. 


This garden ſpacious enough. 10 * up 


che armyain order of battle, was beſides 
Agreeable, and there was p lenty of water in 
it The alleys were eroſſed by ſeveral ſmall 
canals which emptied themſelves into a flat- 
bottomed ditch, 
4; e that this place was naturally 
FJöortißed, and it was only neseſmary te plant it 
round with artilery in order to render it inat- 
ceſſible. The Swil? nevertheleſs were willing 
to attack it; this was not the opinion of the 
council of war, om the contrary, het ane was 
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„We lot 400 men who had 1 
eed * and Lautrec nevertheleſs — | 
|, but the TFedia orertowing in 
to 
ep, en was nnn to re- | 


with which the garden was 
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adviſed to let the Swiſs go,; and to throw 
the reſt of the army into the fortified places? 
it was ſaid there was nothing to be — 
from the enemy, and that differences | 
ſoon ariſe in an army altogether compoſed 
of mercenaries, to e Nr 
to give. One nt Mn unn 
c Norwithſtanding all theſe. opinions, au- 
troc, „ Loans ous temper, and 
beſides againſt the Swiſs, ſaid blunt- 
ly, fight they rooſt; for if theſe raſh fellows 
ed the victory, the king's affairs would 
dare the better for it, and if they were 
beat, they would be puniſhed for their de- 
fection and temerity. He divided the army 
in three: marſhal de Feix had one part; in 
which were the Italians in the king” ps Pays | 
Francis-Mary de la Rovera; duke d Urbino, 
who had a ſnhort time before recovered his 
duchy, commanded the Venetians; and Lau- 
trec had reſerved for himſelf the Teſt of the 
army, in which were almoſt all the Swiſs. 
The attack began with them, and as they 
were poſted in a valley within muſket- mot, 
Anne de Montmorenci who commanded them, 
intreated them to wait till another wing of 
our army and our artillery might act at the 
fame time. They were obſtinately bent to 
engage, and would not delay one moment, 
and though they had loſt 1000 men, before 
they could ſo much as approach the ditch, 
they threw themſelves headlong into the 
ee — was deeper than their pikes 
Sn. | length, 
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vrts, 7 — buſts fag ; 
as they appeared, they were killed. The ene. 
my daughed when killing them, and Albert 
122 — ſeeing ſo many 
brave fellows butdhered was . Rai, more en. 
_ at their killing them in deriſion. by of 
Mean- time marſhal de Foie ab- to 
vine the bridge of the farm, had come up 
to iti without loſs, being covered by a little 
kill, but he found the — of the budge 
ſteunger than he had ex He never 
theleſs Grptinctiaing a good way into the camp. 
There he was abandoned: by 12 Italians, and 
ſurrounded by the enemy; in ſpite of whom 
he diſepgaged. himſelf} and! tired i 
order. Amidſt alli that confuſion, the duke 
d' Urbino remained quiet with the Venetians, 
and had ſecured himſelf. It has ny per- 
ceptible that ſomething: raigh | 
an the fide of 2 the Swiſs dcing 
diſcouraged, refuſed even to continue in order 
to give eee Pr co ti; peer r ua 
to ght. En ni 1 me 
At laſt, after a Fruiddeſs attemp ey ae 
Lautrec wanted to try whether —. would 
ſucceed better. He cauſed ſome {men to 
come up with ted ſcarfs, as if were 
coming from Naples, ſent by tlie viceroy to 
fuccour Colonno:: They were ſoon diſcover- 
ed, andwere forced to give up the attempt. 
The enemy however could not have avoided 
* had the advice of marſhal de 
Chabannes 
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panibns,. would hear-noching; 0d went | 
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te Immediately! a 


after * un of our peo- 
pl, a; matiny-arole- inthe camp- of the ene 
A vcvidiyand — re — > 
ry. | Colonno' ſaid — none due, be- 
cauſe there had been no battle. Thereupon 
they murinied g the- generaf had like 40 have 
been killed in the ſedition, and he had very 
great to apptaſe it. A ſhort time 
after he -ſurpri: ea! ſome places of ours, and 
made his approaches to Cremona, the ſtrong- 
eſt and beſt- provided at what time in Italy. 
Marſhal de Fo had thrown himfelf into it, 
and defended himſelf in it with his uſual cou- 
2 the ſuecoure of 400 lances 
10,900 foot whicts the ad Hir Was bring- 
al-noque3 tf T oi 307 10: Dog: 
Dat favourite, elated: wi his'congueſt's? | 
Fontarabia, thought himſelf capable of any 
thing, and procured the command in Italy. 
He had no'>fobner left the ccaſts of Spain, 
than Fontarubla- was- beſieged by the Prince. ef 
Orange. Fe ing ef England being 
voked agaimſt Fraticis,” Who that place had 
cauſeda to reject the peace; eonſented to pay 
N 5 half 5 that ſiege; but the 
7 count 


a mee Bool XV. 


E fron 05 x . all hopes 3 
of forcing him ſo; that they were reduced to 
tale him Ws amine 24612 169: x * +1315 Tl f 
. Whit; * e admiral was preparing what | 
was neceſſary; for his going into Italy, andi the 
88 4* Fon was 1 himſelf in 
a 


the enemy, W. hat troops b . him 
thenceforard were ſubſiſted only by the 
Venetians, Who at laſt were wearied of main- 
taining them: and Lautrec being accuſed in 
France of the loſs of the. Milaneſe, went 
thither to juſtify himſelf. He Was very culd- 
ly, received by the king. who, ſo far from 
wanting to hear him, did not deign! to look 
at nope but the day after the conſtable ſaid, 

in full council, that he had heard him, and 
that he had ſtrong, reaſons fox his own juſtiſi- 


cation, and DES TS to give for 
the good of the ſervice. T de- he was 


, þ gg. cn BY DS BT 
that it was a great mĩisfuttune, hut it muſt be 
conſidered by e Fault in happened. Then 
he felated how his money had always run 
ſhort, and that, for want of having any, 


he had not bee able 10 recain- the * 
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that ine bad the army been compoſed 
only of French, de might haye been. able 
to 158 dade them te 8 and in fact the 
cavalry had ferved eighteen months without 
pay, hüt that che Swils and the other troops 
were not equally zealous for the fervice,. and 
deferted if not punctuafiy pail. ern 
The King ſeemed ſurpriſed at chat anſwer, 


and thotight to ſhut his mouth, by Yaying that 


he had commanded at different times large 
ſums to be ſent him. Lautrec ſaid chat he 
had received ſome of them, but always too 
late, and when the evil was paſt remedy; 
that beſides, moſt rei uently he had only 
received letters, and” meffectual promiſes. 
But at leaſt, purſued the Ring, © you 
touched the 400,000 us which 1 fo ex- 
« preſsly prohibited to be diverted.” He fell 
into 2 great paſſion When he Knew that it had 
hot been paid, and frmediately ſent for Sam- 
a his treafu - to alle kit the reaſon of 
In the mean ime he upbrajded Lautrec, 
thi Colonno, who was no better fupplied 
. money than he, had managed his affairs 
COU. S | 
Lautrec wanted not a rep ly; he hatin; 
that Calonno had all the Gaby on his ſide, | 
whereas the people being abuſed by che 
French, from the heceſſity to which they were 
reduced, they were the object of their impla- 
cable hatred. At this the King could hardly 


keep his temper, ſo much was lie vexed to ſee fo 


conſiderable a duchy loſt for Want of regula⸗ 
Vol. III. M * 
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rity... He was ſtill in a greater 
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in perſon to demand all her penſions and ap: 


did not pay her immediately, though he re. 
ne to her that there Was nothing 
in the, coffers but the part deſtined, for waa 
Milaneſe, and that ſhe had taken 8 
herſelf to ſatisfy the king; but ſhe had 
care not to ſpeak to him 0 it; and the Fe 


hear him upbraid her in open council. 
She excuſed herſelf only by throwing the 
blame on the unfortunate Saniblangai ; ſhe 
did not deny, what was evident, that ſhe had 
taken payment of her appointments z but ſhe 
maintained, that Samblangai had not acquaint- 
ed her that it was out of the money of the 
Milaneſe, and preſſed the king ſo violently 
to cauſe. him to; © arreſte d, 970 he inſtantly 
gave orders for ſo. doing. Riſing up, he faid 
to Lautrec, that he was a 1 F honour, but 
negligent and too headſtrong. As for Sam- 
blangai, the chancellor being devoted to ir 
dame, incenſed the king againſt him 
was. tried by a 1 and the cl 5 
cellor preſi ded at the trial; he was condemn- 
ned to be hanged by the artifices of Gentil, 
one of his judges, and publicly executed. 
The king, who ſome years after was ſenſible 
of his 1 innocence, was indeed able to reſtore 


E 


paſſion: when : 
he learned from Samblangai, that When he was | 
about. to fend the money, Madame had. come 


hc ee threatening to ruin bim, if he | 


ſending for her, ſhe was much ſurpriſed to | 
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the unjuſt Ju ige by whoſe artifices he had 
been condemned, but. he had it not in his 

r to reſtore life to the innocent, nor to 
waſh out that ſtain on his own reign. 

The affairs of the Milanefe were ſoon com- 
pletely ruined. Differences aroſe in the gar- 
riſon of Cremona, for want of money, and 
the Italians threatened to deliver up a gate to 
the enemy. The marſhal de Foix prevented 
them from this; but as he could not any long- 
er confide in them, he made his capitulation, 
on condition however that he ſhould have 
three months to wait the ſuccour of à royal 
army, after which he ſhould ſurrender the 
town, and all the other places of the Mila- 
neſe, excepting the caſtles of Cremona, No- 
vara, and ifa Colonno mean -time be- 
1 Genoa, and the conſtable got it refo- 
to ſond to his aſſiſtance the young duke 
of Longueville, a prince of great hopes. He 
found ars in a bad condition; Mike was a 
breach which obliged the belieged to capitu- 
hte. During. the capitulation the Lud was 
ſurpriſed and plundered. 

In France they deſpaired of boring the Mi- 
laneſe, and the. admiral who was in the 
neighbourhood of Aſt was recalled. Marſhal 
de Folx abandoned the places at the time 
agreed, and returned to France. In other 
paces: the. war was not ſo, unſucceſsful for 

rance; the count de Lude held out Fontara- 
bia, and. the garriſon was reſolyed to die ra- 
ther than ſurrender. 4 had already defend- 

2 ed 


235 The, Hyp e Bagh x. | 
when dhe king, | 
not willing to ſuffer ſo 7 braye 11 to be 

Hatillop to diſengage | 
him. He died on the 77 1 Anne de Mont. 


ed himſelf for ten months. 
laſt, ſent Marſhal de 


morency was made marihal of France in his 
place, and the command of that army was 
given to the x matſhal de Chabannes. He for. 
ced the lines 3 little loſs... Lude was re- 
called in order to receive the reward. of his 
ſervices, and the government. was left to 
. a man of FFPUrRION. 4 "8 at 5 om 
of mall merit. 
R the . of 50 


| Suk 
mh huſband of Ligne, II. A widow, and 1 15 
veſted Heſdin, along with Bure, go ee of 
the. Low Canes be count de dome, 
who commanded our army on. that frontier, 
l he was not ſtrong. enough to. refill 
in the fiel reinforced the garriſon, and threw 
into the place ſome officers who defended. i 
forty-rwo days. That defence, ave time to 
the neighbouring garriſons to aſſemble, and 
to beſiege the enemy in -Bry camp. At laſt 
the rains, came on, and the ſickneſs and de- 
ſertion of the men obliged. Suffolk to OP 
to England. + aaa Le a 
N 5 theſe diviſi ons of the Chriſtians, the 
common. enemy, was not alleep. Soliman Ne 


a of the Turks, an enterpriſing an 
* PA warlike 
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vallike p ince, 1 himſelf avviter of” Bel- 
grade i in Hungary, and the admirable defence 
of the. maſter Peter de Villiers of the 
iſle Adam,. did not hinder him from carry 
Rhodes,. where at that time were ny 
the knights of St John of Jeruſalem. From 
that time, they wandered. up and down in 
diverſe places, till Charles V. gave them 
Malta, a ſtep as advantageous 2 2 for 
him, ſince it ſerved to protect his Kingdom _ 
Sicily. He made them this preſent only five 1 5 { 
or ſix years: after the loſs of Rhodes; and 
their firſt retirement was at Rome, where 
Pope Adrian ordered them to be received. 
hat good pope had arrived at Rome with. 
great intentions for peace, and all his obli 9 
tions to the emperor did not hinder him fem i 
thinking that he owed, ſtill more to Chxiſten 
dom, of which he was the common father. Ml 
Employed in this thought, he had refuſed 1 
the emperor to wait at Barcelona, becauſe he 
wanted not to render himſelf ſuſpected. by the _ 
king, Mean-time the duke de Seſſe ane 
rd? Dudley, am baſſadors of the emperor and 
the king of England, preſſed the Venetians- 
to join them, and the king, in order to bring. 
them to renew the alliance, promiſed them 
foon to. ſend a ſtrong army iato Italy. f 
e and afterward the 1 
Bayeux, made them ſuch adyantageous. 
ud. Is, that they were inclined to favour 
the king; and the violent behaviour of the 
enemp! ſeemed to determine them to that ſtepz 
e . 
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for they. came _ an audacious manner aud 
declared in open fenate, that if in three days 
at fartheſt a favourable anſwer was not given 
them, they would then retire... The ſenate, 
being ſutpriſed at ſo haughty a manner of 
ating, Was ready, to conclude with the 
French; but a letter from Badouare, the re- 
is s ambaſſador in. France, made them 
at once alter their intention 
That letter, bore, that the king, whoſe 
fole 8 1 were his pleaſures, thought 
nerely or faſhion's ſake on the affairs of Tit: 
and the war; that beſides, though he in- 
4 bin to fupport it, he was no longer in a 
condition, to do it, from the exceſſive expen- 
ſes which had exhaufted his finances; that he 
had now no method to. replenifh his coffers; 
but by having recourſe to extraordinary means, 
which would make the people cry out, and 
might excite ſome revolt; that they were ge- 
nerally that way diſpoſed; and even that he 
conſtable, provoked at the _perfecutions he 
fuffered from Madame, who wanted to rob 
him of his fortune, was in fecret treating 
with the e 9 1 1 that the cabal was great 
at court, and through all the kingdom, and 
that an univerſal revolution in France was to 
be dreaded. | 
Theſe reafons perſuaded: the ſenate that 
there was nothing to be hoped from Francis; 
ſo that 1 150 concluded the league with the 
r and the king of England. It is true, 
able Was tran = perſecuted by 
wel Madame, 


— . 


| | * ; | * 


Madame, who was diſputing with him. the 
fortune of the houſe of Bdurbon.  Thac 
Prince, though a younger brother. of chat 
auguſt houſe, had always claimed them in 
virtue of an ancient ſubſtitution, by Whicl 
they were originally to continue in the male 
line: and nevertheleſs, in order to avoid an' 
law-ſuit, he had, been. very glad to marry 
Suſanna, ſole heireſs of Peter, laſt duke of 


Bourbon, whom Anne of France her mother 
offered to him, The marriage bad been cele- 
brated with great ſolemnity roward.the endl of 
the reign of Louis XII. who had ſigned the 
contract, with twenty-five or., thirty princes, 
prelates, or lords. By that contract the duke 
was acknowledged for lawful * heir of the 
Houſe of Bourban _ and AS to the. ſurplus of 
the effects which, might belong de both, a 
mutual donation was made of them. That 


4 4 
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efforts to extinguiſh che paſfon Which the had 


for the conſtable, felt it retürhing ks {hi 
ever with the hopes of mariying. 


4 IC hai 
th ing him. A 
me was in this condition, the chancellor her 
reature, and a particular enemy. of the con- 
ſtable, who had refuſed him ſome favour, 
came to her, and told her that the Had means 


- 
- — 


of reducing chat prince, . and that he would 
put into her hands all the riches of the houſe 
of Bourbon, of which ſhe was, he ſaid, the ſole 
heireſs, after the death of Suſanna. In fact, 
N ny TI Ee 
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A ard only xzimity of blood, Madame 
hac Hig. only pro Wy: but the conſtable 
had for. 115 the ſubſtitution and the donation. 
The chancellor, who: found out remedies 
for every thing, promiſed her to deſtroy theſt 
arguments, and put a plauſible enou k | 
face on the affair for Madame to undertake it. 
She hoped every thing from her own intereſt, 
and was overjoyed to find it in her power to- 
humble the conſtable's pride, or to take 
vengeance of it. She intended however firſt 
to try ſolt methods; ſhe got the conſtable 
informed of the means ſhe had of ruining 
him, and of that which he had of making 
ai happy. 
Bonnivet, whom ſhe employed in this ne- 
otiation, was a very improper perſon for it, 
cauſe he wiſhed, nothing ſo: much as the 
deſtruction of the conſtable, by whole dif- 
grace he abſolutely fecured: to himſelf” the 
command of the army; but though he had 
acted quite agreeably to Madame's 1 intentions, 
he. would have gained nothing on the con- 
fable, who, beſides bis. old: averſion: to that 
princeſs, expected to marry Renee of France, 
the ſiſter of the queen, whom ſhe herſelf had 
offered to him. 950 he refuſed. Madame with 
War, and ſhe teſolved to begin the proceſs. 
The affair was ſolemnly tried in the par- 
1 of Paris. Madame's ſolicitations, and: 
thoſe of the chancellor, who had the greateſt 
iatereſt i in that court, o of which he had been firll 


P elident, were the ſtrongeſt proofs againſt the 
* cConſtable, 


(Frangis k) & F 3.4m oe BE 


conſtable, and he deſpaired of being able ta 
maintain his right againſt ſo much, power 


and ſo many artifices.. Madame, however, 
cauſed the matter to be referred, that ſhe 
might haye leiſure to 1 5 the conſtable ta 
be converſed anew. The pro RAN were 3 

gain receiyed. with dcin, an- ble 


| king. ws” 4 ts af « MN Le heads 41 
1 had: io realen. th complain, of, the king 
for the refuſal that he met with, becauſe care 
had been taken to. have it given b — 
herſelf, hq aid the did not inen mg to mar 
ry. a prince Was to be ſtripped of | 
his dominions ; but the 3 Who was, 
ſenſible e that blow: came, Was extreme- 
ly..vexed at Madame, and from that time re 
folyed. to treat. with the enemy. It. is not. 
known, whether he firſt ſolicited, The: empergh,, 
er. if the emperor, attentive to every thing, 
that might promote his own affairs, had Fi: 
{ed him to. be courted. . * 


65 


However that be, he had for a a long time ii 


his houſe Adrian de Croi, count de Rieux, 


firſt gentleman of the bedchamber. to To 
1 and whether the Venetian ambaſſa⸗ 
dor had any certain informartian of it, or Wher, 
ther he only ſuſpected it from the ſtate in 
which he ſaw matters,. it is certain that 
firſt: bad effect that Francis felt. of. Bourbon s 
diſcontent, was, that he loſt the 4 
it. So he had againſt him the whole. ten. 
tates of Wi excepting the. pope, WhO al- 


1 N 


publicly, demanded Madame Rense of the 
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ways erſiſted in his intention of mak g peace. 
"Cardinal Soderini his chief confident, and 


a friend of France, encouraged him in the 
thoughts of rather uniting the Chriſtian prin- 
ces againſt the Turks, than to take ſhare in 
their diviſions, By giving the pope advice 
ble to his own humour, the cardinal fo 
inſinuated himſclf into his good grac 
removed the cardinal de Medicis, whom the 
pope had firſt raken into his confidence, as 
ing the author of his ezaltation. By 11 


_ advice the pope ſent legates 


to the emperor, 


but the different intereſts of the princks ten- 
dered his mediation uſeleſs. © 


fairs did not allow to expect an advanta- 
=_ ace, wanted only a' truce,” and that 

a ſhort continuance. ' For a contrary 
. * emperor wiſhed for a peace, and 
not᷑ a truce ; but the king of England, puſh- 
ed by the ambitious counſels of Cardinal 


Wolley, archbiſhop of York, his prime mi- 


miſter, wanted neither truce nor peace, being 
perſuaded that in thoſe diviſions he might at- 
tack France, or at leaſt make himſelf umpire 

of Chriſtendom. 


During thoſe negotiations, the king i impa- 


_ niently expected the event of a. conſpiracy 
_ which was hatching in Sicily. Cardinal 
Soderini was the perſon who ged it; 
but cardinal de Medicis, exaſperated with jea- 


— place, ur 


es, that he 


and to the Kings of France and England; 


Francis, whom the bad ſtate of his af- 
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ved him ſo cloſe, that he diſcovered. his in- 
rentions, and gave an opportunity fo the 
duke de Seife to ſurpriſe the, er wag. was 
going to France with his packets. It was 
underſtood when they were opened, that the 
conſpiracy was ready to break out; the ac- 
complices, were rigorouſly puniſhed ; and the 
pope, being provoked againſt, Soderini wha = 
had deceived him, ordered him to be impri- 
ſoned in the, caſtle of St Angelo, where he 
had him tried for his intentions to deliver up 


* 


to the French a fief of the holy ſee. 
Whilſt che pope was provoked, the Spa: 


niards found means to animate him againſt . 
France. He was made to look upon 197 


king as the ſole obſtacle to the union © 
Chriſtendom, and he entered into the league , 
with all the reſt. The king was at Chambor, 

4 pleaſure-houſe which he had juſt then built. 
There he got thoſe accounts, and there he 
took a reſolution becoming his courage, which -_ 
was, to go in perſon at 94 of a ſtrong 

army into Italy, to ſtand out againſt ſo ma-: 
ny enemies. At the ſame Ec, had infor- 
mation, that Nicolas de Longueval, count de 
Boſſu, governor of Guiſe, by a. falſe corre- 
ſpondence with the duke d'Arſcot, govertior 
of Hainault, was preparing an inevitable 
ambuſcade againſt the Flemings. He promi- 
ſed to that duke to deliver up. to him his 
place; he and Fiennes, governor of Flanders, 
were to come on ſeveral lides to ſeize it. 

At the ſame time the French had prepares 


Dune troops for Wemding the enemy. 
were ready 
ſelves into the ſuare which the count had laid 
for them; but the king wanted to be of the 
party, and came poſt to that frontier. 80 
precipitate a march could trot be performed 
without much noiſe, and made Fiennes think 
either that the gevernor was deteiving 
him, or that the > Aga diſcovered the 
conſpiracy ſo the milgave, and the 
Eing vexed to have been the occaſion of it, 
wanted to conceal his fault, by cauſing The- 
touenne, which was much ſtraitened by the 
enemy, to be ſupplied with proviſions. Fi- 
ennes taking the held to prevent him, pre- 
ſented himſelf before our people. A panic 


was ſpread in his army, which took to flight 


very peedily, and Diſne, a captain of great 
valour, repaired their confuſion, and fa avour- 
ed. his retreat. © 
Fiennes was indeed able to prevent the 
deſtruction of the army, but not to hinder its 
diſperſion ſome days after. So Flanders re- 
mained open, and F rancis might have made 
great Progreſs there, if he had not had the 
| 5 to Italy ia his head. He ſer out 
tor 1 yons, where he had ordered all the troops 


: to rendezvous. As he was at St Pierre-le- 


Moutier, in the 1 two Norman 

Ben! ntlemen aſked to ſpeak to him, and imme- 
. ately threw thernſelves at his knees, Theſe 
were Matignon and d' Argouges, domeſtics 
of che conſtable, . conſpiracy they ne 
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to come and throw them- 
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a 


diſco 


„ © The-emperdr'senvoy: 
ed with himin his! maſter's ame. 


horſemen in complete armour, and 
fand foot out of his on eſtates, in order to 
join twelve thouſand Imperialiſts who: were 
to enter Burgundy. The emperor was atithe 
ſame time to paſs the Pyrenees on the ſide of 
Languedoc. The conſtable: promiſed; to re- 
pair thither, and to traverſe with him the 
whole ki m, in order to go all together 
and fall upon the king, who would by that 
means be ſurrounded, and was to be deliver- 
ed up to the conſtable. The king of Eng- 
land was likewiſe to enter Pieardy. Theſe 
three princes had divided nee benen, 
the kingdom of France. 1 

A new kingdom of dagendy "ids maderey | 
for Bourbon, of his own rebellious provirices; 
the duchy of Burgundy, which Aimart de 
Prie had promiſed to deliver to * and” 
F „„ — Dae 


| in has CT. came — 
Moulin, : a town holding of him, where he 
feigned himſelf ſick, that he might haye a 
pretext of eg himſelf from court. . 
Matignon and D Argouges, Who were to” 
follow him, had gone into their on country 
to ſet their — in order. There, Pe N 
Vor. II. 9 | > , 08 
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| ' diſcovered to him their gy, ore 


as he 


de was adored, was a thing impoſſible. He 
'Teſolved to go 
_ "which was not far out of his road. He ſpoke 
"x6 him in a genteel and eaſy manner, and told 
mim that he knew the emperor had ſolicited 
Him; but chat he would not believe be had 


Tue conſtable;: who 


Ms," %e had: been driven to it 


* . a a 
N r ” renn 8 
\ 
| ! 


e mple of ſo doing, 
going 0 reell the whole to * eneſcha 


bet gentlemen, perceiving” nk — 
—— in a way I to | 


mene 
of being preven 


* — the king, 
s, and ob- 

tained their on It is hard to ex- 
preſs the uneaſineſs this gave him. It was 
not likely that he ſhould go into Italy, ſo long 
perceived ſo great a . of a re· 
Hellion. To cauſe the conſtable to be arreſt- 
ed in the middle of the provinces in which 


and viſit him at Moulins, 


ary to his duty. @: 3 
"CEIVE 3 in- 
formed, owned hat he could not deny, and 


added, that, if he had hearkened. to propo- 
by the unwor- 


2 1 — 8 him. 


done any thing on 


4 v * e * * 43 der 


— 3 but — be 
he 


of Madame, 


wanted not to lie at the merey 
nor be reduced to 2 
death. He, however, deeply Aiſtembled in 

his anſwer to the king 3 and that fincere 
prince, who eaſily t ht to gain every 


ations than to order the conſtable to 
w him, which he promiſed to do as ſoon 
as — - ſhoukl be able. He continued his jour- 

ney as far as Lyons, whence he immediately 


wait him at Verceil wich the army. 
As for the conſt 


lirter, feigning always 
arrived at la Palice, he was informed that the 


parhament had ſequeſt 


not even 
His ap 


diſpatched a 


te the king, 


houſe at Chantelle, He was no ſooner there, 


khan he ſent” Huraut, biſhop of Autun, to 
aſſure the king, that if he pleaſed to annul. 
the deeree of the parliament, and to give him 


his pardon, he would ſerve him more faith- 


Fats than ever: but Madame, who had di- 
gent ſpies about the eonſtable, prevented 
n "on 2. 


promiſed to reſtore him all his — 
That promiſe: hardly ſatisfied Bourbon, Who 


relicf only after her 


. by his frank temper, took no other 


cauſed the admiral to ſet out with orders co 


table, ſome time * „* | 
king's departure; he ſet out for Lyons in a2 
| ſicleneſs. So ſoon as he 


p ered the eſtates of the 
family of Bourbon. He tken pretended that 
his ſickneſs was increaſed, and that he could 

| man-.to'make 
and returned to his 
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him, Oy 1 n the t iſhop 
| Chantelle. pc ys 
D . ** the baſtard o 
en grand maſter of France, had orders to 
_ Execute: mn enterprife. They marched in 
all r ere 4000 men under their com- 
mand, and meeting the biſhop of Autun in 
their way, they ſeized him; but one of his 
ſervants DES winged; Nan and told the 
conſtable What had paſſed. ger 
doubted but he ſhould * deſtroyed), and 
1 the caſtle of Chantelle was pretty | 
i ſtrong; he durſt not wait for à ſiege there, 
le left it at the ſame time, and went by 
dy-ways to another caſtle which he had in 
Auvergne, of which a ee named Ar- q 
: nauld was governor. . 1 N * IJ 
lt may be thought n paſs a quiet 
night there. Much about midnight, when 
de thoug ht all his ſervants in a deep ſleep, 
he roſe — awakened Pomperan and Eftan- 
zane, two of his gentlomens: of hom the 
one owed him his life, and the other 
old man, in whom he had abſolute e confidence, 1 
though he diſapproved all r intentions, 
Fhich he communicated to him. He told 
them in two words, that he was going to 
 Franche-Camts, and that he wa one of 
them to go along with him, and the other 
| to conceal. his flight. It is ſaid, he tnade them 
= draw. lots; and that it _ to r to 
: 1 accomp ay. his „ 25234 r W 
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they had loſt their maſter ;; that he had been 
_ obliged to- retire in all haſte ;- and that what 


nene molt was bin having ſer our with-- . 


chem, that they Ks drops hemſcl 


in chat way. As he perceived day approach 
ing, and that he ſhould be diſcovered; he 
turned toward the ſervants, and told them that 


ders for all the eduifage 1e * — a0 if he 


As Goda turned — 1+" | 


 whither his maſter had got 1 
paſſing for a ſervant of Pompers n 
cauling his horſe to be fhod bac 


SED 


ror had. 
likely. to do any thing: for the conſtable; be- 


fore hre had reaped advan 

lion. He ſent the — Reux to tel 
him, that ke might go to Spain, or remaſn 
in Italy, there to command the army; but 


his ſecret orders were: to oblige him at ay 


rate: whatever: to take this laſt coutſe 


n to him, _ it would: be 


| - dITCT WAFCL: 5 auke: 4 
his kin{man;. :and:+thence*-to- 
— and ar laſt ro br" in order to · 


e add him; bur the empe- 
quite different thoughts, and was not: 


s from his rebel- 


To induce him to this, the count. repro-- 
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a printe ſtripped of his 3 and that | 
| oriou _— — 
to [take upon nt 
ne to — —— his IT raiſe 
his on provinces, with the troops wich | 
; the emperor had in Franche-Comte. 
No more was needful to perſuade a vibes] 
_— himſelf on much. upon. his honour as 
£8 Moneides — — 
Ser ang — which he was to endeavours 
>t0- excite ſome commotions in the duchy of 
Mates or in the ——— Proninces, 
r dinted him. 
mut de Prie and the other conſpirators 
were ſeized, and there was no inſurrection in 
the kingdom. The conſtable was tried, de- 
prived of his office, his effects confiſcated, 
and he condemned to die but the king par- 
doned his accomplices. A meſſage was ſent 
to redemand from him the conftable's ſword, 
and the collar of the order of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
He ſaid he had left the collar at Chantelle un 
his pillaw ; and that as to the ſword, it had 
been taken from him ever ſince the command 
had been given to the duke lenco, 
ved there had been no rebellion. 
As. there: were devenal: perſons 3 ed, 
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Milan. r 
13, oo0 horſemen in complete — 5000 

Germans, — * to 15, 00 i 
was in the firſt days of Septet 5 85 


an to paſs the mountains. 2 * 
8 reh, Colonno, as much weakened-as 
— by his great age and inſrmities, ad- 
vanced to the banks ef the Teſſin, to diſ- | 
pute the paſſage with the French; for Nova 
ta, Vigevano, and all on this ſide that river, 

had already ſurrendered without reſiſtance-; 
but, as the waters were low, Colonno's: vigh 
lance was deceived. re, while we Ae 


— * ' ; | 
th 1 DIac 
_ . another.” 


Colonno er e afraid Pry as 4 
he ſent Antonio de Leva with ſome troops, 
and himſelf retired to Milan with the remain 
der of the army. He found. the city in con- 
fuſion; a long ne ence had ſuffered all its 41 

_ fortifications and os nces to fall to ruin, the 
burghers being in a conſternation refufed-to | þ 
take up arms, they waited only for the mo- 
ment of Bonnivet's arrival with the — 
and they were ready to open the gates to him; 

but he was amuſed by fruitleſs negotiations, 
in which. he ſuffered. himſelf to be engaged by 

_ Galeas Viſconti, of the ancient family of the 

dukes of Milan, who gave him randy con- 

trary to all appearance, to om the' 9 

2 out of the Milaneſe. 

Whilſt he was bearkening to 


uns, — rw 1 
reap ial 1 y whe Jars 
—— — manera x wi *. 
0 avoid the firſt impetuoſity of the French 
a. Colonna, who hoped every thing from 
time, and from the winter which was at hand. 
was ſatisſied with providing and fortifyi 
Milan. So when the admiral arrived, he found 
in it, beſides the inhabict: — re- | 
duced only to blockade it, and he wrote ta 
the king that he did not chuſe to try force, 
_ for. — might expoſe to pillage a city 
which muſt be kept in order to draw contri- 
uu + bp His bad che king x made 
; ſaccet — tv £28804 | 
| Abou + + time the pope. died; and 0s | 


ate nenn 
ſuccourec — are —— ＋ |; 
a+ two and twenty months beſieged he 
1 only eight men im ĩt, all reſolved to dia 
ſurrender. After firing wp de. 
| * = in his turn beſ aged the town, 
1 provented him * 
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cloſely ——— Milan. 74 E e Sr - 
France, in the mean time, which was 
making ſo ſtrong efforts againſt Italy, was 
itſelf preſſed,” in great danger in three 
places. La Motte des Noyers entered Cham 
ne with between 12 and 15,00 men- and 
took ſome ſmall places there. The Spaniards 
had 30,000 men on the fide of Guienne, and 
the Engliſn in conjunction with the Imperialiſts 
attacked 1 with a like number. The | 
remaining of France werte fat from 
ſufficient to refit ſo many enemies,” but the 
valour and capacity of her generals faved her. 
Claude de Guiſe, governor of Champagne, 
fell unexpectedly upon La Motte des Noyers, 
with his cavalry, ſurrrounded and defeated 
him. The Spaniards, who thought all at 
once to carry Shivcla, which was ef Entire 
ly unprovided, were "Sets by e r Of 
governor of that province. ' 2 6 e. 
That lord being it Gd a cout eflacubs- 
oſs of the Milaneſe, had retired: into his 
government; and though he was neglecteck 
and abandoned, he nevertheleſs defended him. 
ſelf. Firſt he ſupplied Fontarabia with pro- 
viſions, and ſhut - himſelf up in Bayonne, 
when it was about to be beſieged. He these 
ſuſtained. a terrible aſſault againſt all the 
Spaniſh army, though all the men he had 
were the E e — by his preſence. 
The Spaniards being ſhamefully obliged :ta- 
Wa * 
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— : el ranger ſurrender — ur his 
2 2 a n.. oy ne 


. court- 
greater - Iii Gui- 
— 4 we be for all his 


"enne, and —— 
Je inſt his enemies: He had very 
men. ber he was ſo ſkilful in uſing 


| al found them in 

ich chey made cher 3 

deen dale er war, ho 
| — the ——— at ae: 1 
[rc ax ſents aha 3 1 
um * the —— 1 wich 4 , 


dy the © Englit, grea 7 
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g 0 'olonno. had! defended Milan by bis 
WH __ kmnce- and} induftry * eee the 2 - 
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the city ſo great a number of hand- mills, 
that, with the plenty of grain which the coun- 
try afforded, bread never failed, but money 
was entirely run. out.  Calonno, in order to 
get ſome, had agreed with the duke: of Ferra» 
ra, towhom he had promiſed: to cauſe Mode- 
na to be delivered. up, on his giving go, ooo 


ducats . The college of cardinals, who 
governed during the — prevented that 
place from being taken from the holy ſee. 
Though tat affair I not 2 — 
befieged 1 efende 


Another misfortune Ae in — 

Theadmital was afraid that the 7 - 
{cize' the bridge which he had 
gevano, by which the proviſionswe | 
to his camp, and he recalled. B 
it. "He did not. conlider that 
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take up his quarters 2 G 
n vas fourtren. miles di 


os About 4s. 64. each, if of ler, and aboot 
6 1 1 of gold. 1 The 2 18 * common at 
and the Amo um "Thane 

eve 9 yz 


mT 7 r ths city, — bad there | 
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- Whilſt he. was retiring, Bourbon and the 
km! „Be — Fig do it, — there: was 
nothing to be done but to let the admiral go 
on, and he would himſelf very ſoon finiſh his 
army. A little after the retreat, the conclave, 
which ſeemed to wait the ſucceſs of the ſiege, 
for the election of a Pope. determined upon 
Cardinal icis, ane name ef | 
| VII. . 1422 2 + ome. | 
_ Colonno, after ike the fiege of Milan, | 
ward hindered: Bonnivet from taking A- 

a place of importance; but he dict not 

5 — enjoy the glory which he had acquired. 
He died toward the end of the year, and 
gere up the command 10 Lanoi only the 
night before his death. Feſcaire Was ſent to 
be his lieutenant- „and Bourbon, to 
nes Ghecentire-compiand: of the army was 
miſed, / was tao nn to enen 
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camped five miles from Biagraſſa. 27 t: 
The admital had poſted” himſelf in a very 


ſtrong entrenchment, in which he had two 


months proviſions, and expected that the e- 


nemy would ruin themſelves. They intended 


to deſtroy him in the ſame manner; and Bour- 


bon, who had very good intelligence of what 
was paſling in Bonnivet's chap; hindered 


them from fighting, for he knew that he WAS, 
beginning to be in want of mone. 


Mlatters being thus as it were in ſuſpenſd;: | 
the caſtle of Cremona was forced to ſurrender. 


for want of proviſions, our camp turned fiek- 


ly, and the admiral was forced to leave his 


poſt at Biagraſſa, leaving a garriſon there, to 
defend Vigevano, of which the enemy were 
going to take poſſeſſion. He offered them 
battle, which they refuſed; Vercelli, "whence 
moſt of his proviſions came, revolted; and 
he began to be afraid; but a reinforcement 
which came to him, raiſed: his hopes again. 
Beſides that, Rence de Cert, a Roman baron, 
a famous general of that time, had 5000 Gri- 


ſons in the Bergamaſco, who were to join 


the garriſon of Lodi, or make a diverſſon 
in the territories of Venice. 
Medicis, commanding the Venetians, took 
ſome poſts ſo advantageous, that he prevent- 
the the junction of the t and: diiperſed 
 _ CREME XI; 

On his return he was 1 by Bour- 
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But John de 6 


bon that Biagraſſa was in 'a bad condition, 
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and it by force in four days. The ad- 
miral had ſtill one reſource. in the aſſiſtance of 
the Swiſs, who were deſcending from their 


mountains in great bodies to join him. He 


waited them ſome time at Novara, and per- 


ceiving that his army was diminiſhing every 


day, he reſolved to go and meet them. They 
were in number about 98000 on the banks of 
the Seſſia, which ſeparated them from our ar- 


my, and they were heſitating about paſſing 
it, becauſe the king had not ſent them 400 
horſemen in complete armour, as he had pro- 


A hs l 
Bonnivet expected, that, by joining them, 


he ſhould determine them to act; but he had 
no ſooner decamped, than the Impetialiſts 


marched after them. Lanoi was not of that 
opinion, and wanted a large paſſage to be 


made for the retiring enemy : but Bourbon, 
who had been informed of the confuſion in 
our camp, repreſented it as an eaſy matter to 
defeat fugitives, who had ſtill a river to pals | 
before their eyes, and he brought over Pe- 


Karo to his opinion. They reſolved to at- 


tack, and they found the admiral on his de- | 


' fence in the rear of the laſt battalion. ._ 


In this condition a new misfortune happen- | 
ed to him; the Swiſs in his army. deſerted, 
and joined their countrymen. on the other 


| bank. The admiral, without loſs of time, co- 
vered the confuſion with his light horſe, and 


vigoroully ſuſtained the enemy's attack; but 


being wounded in the right arm with a ca- 


'.. rabine- 
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rabine-ſhot; his wound, and the fear of falling 


* 


* 


into the hands of Bourbon his 1 
W 


made him give up the command to Bayar 
for marſhal de Montmorcency, who had al- 
ways commanded the vanguard that cam- 
paign, was left behind fick. Bayard, who had 

often told the admiral his faults, with a hber- 
ty becoming fo brave a man as he was, told 
him when he accepted the command, that it 
was very late to give it to him, and that 
matters were paſt remedy, but that he would 


ſerve his country to the end at the expenſe of 


his own life. © | 


He then gave his orders, and joined Vans 


deneſſe, Marſhal de Chabannes's Brother. By 
their valour and conduct the army paſſed 
quite entire. It coſt them both their lives. 


Vandeneſſe fell dead on the ſpot by a wound 


through the body; and Bayard being mortally 
wounded, after ſeeing the retreat happily fi- 


niſhed, cauſed himſelf to be ſet at the foot of _ 
a tree with his face turned toward the ene- 


rage, and always recommending his foul to 


"A 
W 


Chance bringing Bourbon to the, place 


where he was, he cried out to him, Poor 
Chevalier Bayard, I pity thee for being in {6 


_ * lamentable à condition.” It is you, my 


2 Lord,” replied Bayard, * who are to be 
5 7 you who are fighting againſt your 


ing, and contrary to your oath; for my 


Part, I die like a brave man, in the ſerviee 
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BH of my country. He died a on af. | 
ter, equally regretted by the enemy and the 
French. Peſcaro hkewife haſtening to the 
place where he was, had cauſed a tent to be 
pitched for him, and after his death cauſed 
his body to be embalmed, and ſent. it; _ 
with a great funeral proceſſion. 1 
Mean: time the army was continuing its re- 
Bika in order; when it was in ſafety, the 
Swi's retired to their own country, and Bon- 
nivet marched toward France. He found on 
bis march the 400 lances who were to join | 
the Swiſs very complete and in good order, | 
but come too late, as it often happened in 
thoſe times. After that retreat it was eaſy 
for the Imperialiſts to retake all the * of 
ſttrength in the Milaneſe. 
+ This. intelligence was received in France W 
with very great grief: Bonnivet appeared not 
the leſs confidently for that at court. He 
compared his own retreat to the fineſt actions 
that had been performed in war. The whole ! 
court laughed at him, but he had addreſs 
enough not to diſoblige the King. He was 
apprehenſive, however, che, after ruining fo 
great an army, they might not venture any 
more to intruſt him with the command, * | 
1 as obliged him to perſuade- the king q 
9s into Italy in A It was no difficult $ 
matter to put this thought in a ptince's head, 
ho had nothing ſo much at heart as glory, 
and who had been kept in his kingdom on 
”= theſe late. occaſions any by * __ 
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But the enemy were readier tlian kes, ar ck 
Bourbon was continually ſoliciting them not 
to leave 2 victorious army unemployed, the 
ſeaſon was favoutable for * and che ſp ſpring; 
advancing. 
The ngliſh were ready to: concur with. 
them in the deſtruction of France, which. 
ny Bb thought half conquered... Charles and 
11 made a treaty by which they di- 
el whe kingdom between them. Boutbon 
had his ſhare ; and it was already ſettled, * 
notwithſtandin the title of king which was: 
given to him, * ſhould be bound to do ho- 
mage' to the king of England. That king; 
was to give the emperor immenſe ſums, or 
to enter Picardy with a powerful army; in 
which caſe the emperor was to give him ſome 
troops, and to furniſh artillery; but, in ſo 
great objects, the chief hope of both kin * 
was upon Bourbon. 

He was provoked, that, W his parti- | 
een a treaty had been made, in which 
kis fortune was determined. His paſſion did 
not hinder him from accepting the ee K 
and had his counſels been e it hath - 
been hard for France to avoid her ruin. 
His 5 was to-paſs by Dauphinẽ, without 
| beſiegin lace, and to land about 

Lyons in in ek he had his ſpies. Thence 
he wantech to enter the provinges of his own- 
domain, and every where in his march to di- 


' ſperle manifeſtoes againſt the government, 1 


. the people relief from all taxes, ai 
O 3 uſuak 
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uſual artiſice with which, the ignarang mali { 
_tude' i is flattered.. es { 
As there were ae no troops in Ft tance, 
8 but the remains of the army returned from Ita. 
Ip, eyery thing was to be dreaded from ſuch a a 
- counſel ; bur, for the happineſs of France, it 
was not followed. Moncade, whom his pliant 
temper and his Ikill in war had raiſed to high 
5 with the emperor, repreſented to him 
ef What conſequence it was to expoſe all the 
forces of the empire in the middle of France, 
under the command of a rebel, who mi bt 
be overjoyed to make his peace with his 
Eing, at the expenſe of the .emperor, with | 
"whom he was diſſatisfied. He thought it 
more proper to beſiege a maritime town, | 
* here the _ neceſſity of having a fleet would : 
ie Bourbon's power, and he expected to 
have that command. He was not Mcyved 
in his expectatioon. [ 
The emperor was of his opinion, and order- | 
ing Bourbon to beſiege Marſeilles; he gave 
the command of the fleet to Moncade. In 
order ſtill more to diminiſh Bourbon's power, 
be wanted that the Spaniards ſhould be 
commanded by Peſcaro, under pretext that 
tthat nation would never be brought to obey } 
a foreigner. Though the emperor ſent his 
|  _orders, to Bourbon with many excuſes and 
# . compliments, he was not fatishied with ſo ma- 
. hy fair words, and he could not digeſt their 
2 Ws him ſo many companions, or rather 
+14 0 many overleers ; z but x Was no. e 
3 F 
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time to as. and nod» was Sha. on- 
| Iy choice. He ſet out then with 300 horſe · 
men in complete en, 900 licht horſe, 
and 22,000 infantry. _ 
As he found no army to oppoſe him, te 
1 Provence without difficulty, and took 
8. Toulon and Aix; where he heard of the 
queen's death. That princeſs was adored bx 
all the French, both on account of her own 
werit, and on account of the ever beloved 
memory of Louis XII. her father. 
Bourbon, who perceived the people very 
0 much diſſatisfied, and ſtill exaſperated by thoſe 
4 reports, made uſe of that opportunity to re- 
new his firſt ſchemes. He repreſented to the 
Spaniards France without an army, the peo» 1 
ple in commotion, and ready to rebel; ang 
in fine, the whole a. 1 loſt, had they | 
but the courage to attack it. He was allow- 
ed to argue, and Peſcaro laid fiege to Mar- 
ſeilles according to the emperor's order. 
- Rence de Ceri had in it under his command 
2 o0o lances, and 3000 old foldiers, with whom 
he made a vigorous defence. 
be king in the mean time was not aſleep; 
after e his army, he ſent with the 
vanguard Ma hal de Chabannts, and refo- 
" to follow him cloſe. The Spaniards ad - 
not been ſo audacious as to enter Avignon, 
and though the pope was not very careful to 
give them the ſuccours which he owed. them | 
by treaties, they reſpected his domains; hut if 
7 the W r not the ſame reaſon. to WM 
| : | 
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ſpate them, esel the Place, under Dretext 
- of Kee ping it for the | "as 


When the Ampel heard that be was 
f. near, à confuſion aroſe in their camp; be. 
ſides, they wanted money; the ſtates of Ca: | 
fille and of the nei fas. kingdoms, far 
3 mperor the fums he 
had . 7 Sreſeited petitions. 


from grantin 
Rad Sn 
to be caſed of that impoſitioh ; ſo that he 


had not been able to enter Guictne, as he had 
projected; the king of England had not em 
tered Picardy. Thoſe two princes were. ma- 


- King great Smplaitits, and mutually upbraid.- 


promiſes : they both had reaſon ; but the King 
of Englarid appeared to be moſt diſſatisfic 
Cardinal Wolley, archbiſhop of York, prime 
miniſter, began to be favourably af ſed to 


France, and turned his maſter's inc] lination 


* 


that way. 
In this good 
| envoys. of Francis, Who having no enemies 
on hand but in Provence, marched” thither 
With all his forces. Upon his approach, the 
- mirtſhal advanced to Salon. de Craux, which 
was but eight leagues from Marſeilles. The 
8 Panic was was redoubled in the enemy's camp. 
and they were forced to raiſe the Tiege in great 


haſte; after loling a great many men, and 


their whole baggage. The King was not ſa⸗ 


: + tesfied with driving them out of his kingdom ; 3 
Fe thought, that, by marching ſtraight to Mi- 
| lan, he * eaſily reduce the whole coun- 


try: 


ed each other, for greatly failing in Fe 4 


diſpoſition he reciive the 
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try: what was of greateſt conſequence; was to 
arrive there firſt; and that prince ſet qut 
without giving a hearing to any advice but 
the admiral's,. who was haſtening him. He 


avoided meeting with. his e WhO per- 


ceiving the winter approaching, for it was 
the middle of October, was coming on pur- 


poſe from Lyons to put a ſtop to his expedi- 


tion; and he wrote her to go to Paris, and 
get the letters 0 regenoy, . which. he * 
her, regiſtered. + - 

During the two Giſt days, the two. armies 
wade. almoſt. equal diſpatch. - But Peſcaro, 
who knew of what conſequence it Was to 
him to join Lanoi, whom the men which he 
had in the Milaneſe had almoſt abandoned 
for want of money, all at once made a mach 
of thirty miles, in order to throw himſelf into 


Pavia, where Lanoi met him. There they de-. 


liberated-on what they had to do; and the Vice- 
roy, having left a great reinforcement in Pavia, 


under the command of Antonio de Leva, fe- 
ſolved to march to Milan with the reſt; of eo 
the army; but. Moron, whom he had ſent _ 
thither ſome days before to write him intelli> 
gence, prevented him from entering a town 

which the peſtilence had deſolated; and fo. _ 
far from calling ſuccours to it, he induced . 


the duke Sforce to abandon it. The kij 


really approached, but he would not enter | Wh 


He was ſatisfied withſending in La _ 
wn and putting a een in it able to 
7 do che * e 
cad] 1 | When 


£ 


_ e > ere reed i 


the t 
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ing, and it was of very 
_ kim to employ his time well. John Stuart 
duke of Albany, the marſhals de Chabannes 
and de Foix, with all the old officers, were 
of opinion, that, without loitering at a ſiege, 
even that of the caſtle of Milan, La Tri- 
mouille ſhould be ordered to march and fall 
upon the Imperialiſts while they 


13 ——_ the Tmperialiſts 
2 They « were. diſperſed: in ſeveral 
places great fear, and almoſt deſtitute of 


Sade did any thing more. In ſuch a fad 


2 | the 
king, who 


: two days 


were obliged 
made” a ſecond” attempt as fruitleſs as the 
| firſt; ſo it was Ti E fo yed to attack the-town in 


= When that was done, he aſſembled a coun. 
eil of war; the end of October was approach. 
great conſequence to 


were in con: | 
fuſion ; but Bonnivet carried it againſt fo ma- 
ny great men, and, contrary to the plurality 

_ he got the liege of Pavia under- | 


val to tabs cow. | 


the pope and the Florentines a- 
muſed them with mug ere gg. the Venetians 


„ giving them time to breathe, was 
thing that could befal them. The 
o expected eaſily. to carry Pavia, 
— to be fo briſkly cannonaded, that in 
there was a breach. As they were 
marching to the aſſault, it was diſcovered from 
of the ruins, that Leva had cauſed a 
ber ditch to be dug, defended by carabi- 
mers, and incapable of being foreed. They 
to retire; and Marſhal de Foix 


mos segne eser rar gu = mo. 
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One ſide of the walls was defended bya 
branch of the Teſſin, and becauſe it was nor 
fordable, it had not been thought neceſſaty 
to fortify the town. on that ſide. An attempt 
was made to divert its . courſe, and for chat 
purpoſe great works were begun. Mean: time 
the duke de Bourbon, who perceived that the 
fiege was going heavily on, thought he might 
have leiſure to raiſe ſome recruits-in Germany, 
in order to come and attack the king with a 
ſtronger force. He had no m90es and the 


emperor was in no condition to furniſh him 
any; but the duke of Savoy pawned his very 
jewels to procure him ſome. > 
It is not knen by what intereſt that duke 

ſuffered himſelf to be gained againſt his 
own ſiſter, the king's mother, and againſt 
the king his nephew, whom he had till 
| that time tenderly loved; it is only known, 
that after he married the Infanta of Portugal, 
a kinfwoman of the emperor, , his ſentiments... 
were ſoon altered with regard to France. 
With the money which Bourbon had by her 
means, he ſoon rendered himſelf conſiderable 
in Germany, where he eaſily gained Fronſ- 
berg, a zealous; Lutheran, who wanted only 
to go to Italy, in order to have an opportu - 
nity of making war againſt. the pope. By 
means of this man, who had very ſtrong in- 
tereſt, he raiſed ſome troops in great haſte, 
being always afraid that the Spaniards, he 
Vere in want of money, ſhould abandon Pay 
via, or that the king ſhould be obliged ta re 
1 e "3+ 75 
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Bre before his return; but the progreſs of the | 
_ Hege was flow, and the king was no m= * | 


_ HO bent to continue it. 


They had plagued themſelves in vain for | 
theve weeks, in diverting the courſe of the 
river, which being ſwoln by the falls of rain 


and ſnow-had-at once carried off the work of 
$0,000 pioneers. | This ſiow progreſs of the 


ſiege occaſioned many negotiations; the pope 
cauſed Lanoi% ſentiments to be ſounded con- 
cerning a truce; and, as he did not find him 


averſe to it, he got him and bis colleagues 


0 conſent chat it ſhould be made for five | 
years; and that the king ſhould have the 


places on this ſide the Adda, excepting Lodi. 
Nothing was more advantageous to France 


than this truce, which diſengaged the king 
ſo hazardous as that of 


nteelly from a ſiege 
avia, * which left him poſſeſſed of the 


He ceaſed not to repreſent to the king, 
who was but too ready to ſtand upon the 


Point of honour, what glory would redound 

to him from the reduction of ſo conſiderable 
a town. So, without conſidering the incon- 

venience of the ſeaſon and the diminution of 
the troops, nothing was thought of but the 
continuance of the ſiege. All the pope could 
do, was to make an agreement with the 
king, whom he thought the ſtronger party, 
by making a league offenſive and defenſive 


_ him: on * chat he ſhould pro- 


— 
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ſt, moſt fertile, and neareſt part of the 
Milaneſe to France; but Bonnivet oppoſed it. 


* F 
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of Ewen 


e, the ſtate of Florence; ank 2 
The treaty was made 
for the life of the two contracting parties, and 
was to be kept ſecret till the pope pleaſed to 


(Francis 1) 


rect the holy-ſe 
the family of Medicis. 


diſcover it. The king, relying on thes agree- 
ment, conceived new defigns.. | 
Though he had occaſion for all his men 
before Pavia, he ſent the duke of Albany 
toward the kingdom of Naples, with 600 
horſemen / completely armed, and 10,000. 
foot. He intended thereby either to take 
that kingdom unprovided, or oblige Lanoi, 
to abandon the Milaneſe to him. In fact, 
he was tempted to leave all in order to go 
and ſuccour the kingdom of N aples, which 
he was apprehenſive of ſeeing loſt, while he 
was its viceroy; for the pope, after uſing. 
all his endeavours. to divert the king from 
that expedition, had been obliged to give a 
paſſage for our troops, excuſing himſelf to 
Longs the beſt he could; which did not pre- 
vent Peſcaro from getting it reſolved in coun- 
cil to continue the defence of the Milaneſe, 
as the chief matter, and ſend orders to the 
governors in the kingdom-of Naples. to hold 
out as long as they ſhould be Shit. Rd 
The ſame Peſcaro was the occaſion of their: 
refuſing a truce, which the king would nat 
have had it in his power to refuſe. It left 
| him the places. which he had taken, and ſe- 
queſtered thoſe held by the emperor and duke 
Sforce, till by the peace the duchy was. 
ſecured to'a lin or third ſon of Francis. 
Vol. 1 * Feſcaro 


N 


- _ thouſand foot, expecting ſtill greater rein- 


the world. In order to gain time to wait 
for the duke of Bourbon, they dexterouſſy 
got in to the place ſome barrels full of mo- 
ney, and appeaſed the German foot, who | 
were beginning to muti x. 


=, 


and who having made himſelf maſter of the 
Coaſt of Genoa, was hindering the ſuccours of 


_ diſperſed. After which, Rance de Ceri joined | 
the duke of Albany beyond the Appenines, 


the winter. The duke de Bourbon was ap- 
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too diſadvantageous for his maſter's affairs; and 


'* che pope, on occaſion of that refuſal, publiſhed 8 
the treaty which he had made with the king. 
| This treaty produced great advantages to 


us. Our powder having fallen ſhort; the duke 


bother neceſſary ſtores, and they were con- 


veyed to us through the pope's territories, 


notwithſtanding the complaints of the Impe- | 
rialiſts. Another lucky incident happened to MW 


the king: Moncade, who had taken Savona, 


France that were lying ready at-Marſeilles, was 
himſelf taken by Andreas Doria, and his fleet 


Mean- time the Imperialiſts were not wich-. 
out hopes, notwithſtanding the rigours of 


proaching with five hundred horſe and ſix 


foreements. Lanoi advanced to Lodi, and 
there aſſembled his army, conſiſting of be- 
tween nineteen and twenty thopſand men, a- 
mong the reſt ſixteen thouſand Spaniſh and 
German infantry, ſome of the beſt troops in 
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At laſt Bourbon arrived with his Germans, 
and, immediately after, the generals reſolved 
to attack the lines. They intended either to 
give battle, if they could do it with advan- 
tage, or at any rate to force a paſſage, and 
recruit the beſieged. The difficulty was to 
get troops to engage, to whom there was no 
money to be given. They were obliged to 
uſe artifice. | Peſcaro perſuaded the Spaniards 
that the Germans wanted to begin the at- 
tack, and that they muſt prevent them. 
Bourbon excited the Germans by a diſ- 
courſe like that made to the Spaniards ; and 
thoſe two nations marched to battle in emu- - 
lation of each other; in ner ee 1 
their diſpoſitions, the generals reſolver 4 
to LY Lodi. They took in their 
paſſage the caſtle of Saint Angelo, a conſi- 
derable poſt, which an Italian, whom they 
had bribed, gave up to them, and came 
and incamped near our army, which for 
fifteen days they fatigyed by continual ſkir- 


the want of 


- The king began to regre 
the troops with the duke of Albany, which 
were only making noiſe unneceſſarily. He 
had indeed a great army in pay; but, by 
the negligence of the commanding officers _ 
and the avarice of others, his troops were 
far from being complete. He was forced to 
recall La Trimouille with a part of the gar- 
ſiſon which he had at Milan; but at the 

flame time fix thouſand Grifons left him, be- 
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ang recalled by their ſuperiors; whom the 
ſurpriſe of one of their fortified places had a. 


larmed. This is What men are expoſed to, 0 
; when they-put their confidence in foreigners. 


AS 


"A little after, the king had accounts, that 


"a reinforcement of four thouſand men, which 
Was coming to him from Savona, had been 
defeated in the province of Alexandria by 


the duke of Milan's cavalry. After ſo many 


vexatious accounts, La Trimouille, the ge- 
nerals, all the old officers of the army, and | 
the pope, adviſed the king to retire without 
giving battle, and without waiting for the 

enemy, who were ſtronger than he. They 

aſſured him, that his retreat would not be 
for a long time, becauſe the enemy's army, 
being compoſed of fo many foreigners, whom 
money alone brought together, perceivin 
it to fail ee ee would be A 


5 in fifteen” days. 


The king, * hes wv nr aid. that 


4 at any rate be would take Pavia, chofe ra- 
ther to riſk his whole army, and his own 


perſon, than to draw back. Bonnivet con- 


 Hrmed him in that reſolution, ſaying, that 
7 the leaſt ſtep backward would damp the 


courage of the French, who were wont to 


be afraid of the enemy if they were not ob- 
| liged to ſeek after them, or at leaſt to wait 


for them. Mean-time, it was true that the 
| TE were in want of money, and that 
they were in continual fears chat their 


would 9 In e to Or 
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chat misfortune, they thought that no time 
was to be loſt, and reſolved to attack =_ 
vight of the twenty-fourth of February, the 
eaſt of St Matthew, a day which the Impe- 
faliſts reckoned lucky, becauſe it was that 
of the birth and election of the emperor. 
They marched againſt our army, which 
Vas advantageouſly poſted, intrenched on e. 
very fide with ſtrong foſſes, and defended 
with forts in the weakeſt places. The right 
flank had for a defence, along with deep 
ditches, the walls of the parks of Mirabel, a 
pena ng of the dukes of Milan. The 
king was lodged in the park, and fo. intrench- 
ed that he could not be forced, He had re- 
ſolved in council not to riſk his perſon, and. 
without going out of his fort, thence to ſend 
all the orders where: they ſhould be neceſſary. 
Moreover, there was no intention to come 
to a battle, but only to defend the place 
which the enemy wanted to force. They be- 
gan to give the alarm, by ſeveral falſe at- 
tacks in the quarter molt remote from Mi 


rabel, wearing clean ſhirts on their arms, as 
a ſignal to know each other. 

Two hours before day, they broke down 
ſixty fathoms of the park-wall, and imme- 
diately entered with two thouſand carabineers, 
and ſome companies of light horſe. Their 
army was divided into four brigades, of 
which the fourth made up the body of re- 
ſerve. They had found means to acquaint 
Antonio de Leya of their intention, and they 

To V gave 
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gave bim the ſignal on which W had 2. 
: Steed. The attack began with Ferrand de 
; 3 marquis de St Angelo, who, ſup- 
weed by three battalions: got to the caſtle 
of St Angelo, of which he wanted to take 
poſſeſſion, Paving on his left the king, who 
was too ſtrong to be attacked. Two com- 
| Panies of * Hannes came out to refift 
them. N 
Fac they had to past the Khor 2 our ar- 
my, and as our artillery played upon them, 
Wb carried off whole files, they lay down on 
their belles; but could not avoid our can- 
non, WhO had a view of them from an emi- 
nence, and they run off in files to get at a 
Htttle valley which would have ſheltered them. 
Mean time the marquis de St Angelo loſt 
his beſt officer, and his brigade appeared to 
de diſconcerted. Pefcaro* came to ſupport 
him; but Marſhal de Chabannes, who com- 
manded the vangward, making a ſally at 


the ſame time, beat off a body of Spaniards, - | 


whoſe cannon he nailed up. The duke of 


Bourbon's brig ade was {till worſe ufed' by the 


bandes noires, 16555 black bands), who, having 
formerly loyed him extremely, abhorred him 
fince his rebellion. Our cannon had on all 

ſides a terrible effect, and James de Genou- 
lac, lord of Aſſier, Malter of the ordnance, 
hoped alone to defeat the enemy, when the 
N king; we thought they were giving way, was 
_periyaded chat by his ! hg | 
the e 2 * 
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happily placed himſelf between out artillery 
and the enemy,” So the cannon was fenced; 

| the fears of the Imperialiſts being removed, 
they made head againſt the king; the light 
horſe immediately beat them off, and che 
marquis de St Angelo was killed, ſome ſay by 
| the king's own hand, 'but he had no need of 
dubious or uncertain commendations. At 
that time the battle was hot, and, amidſt the 
muſketiers whom he had mounted behind the 

Spaniſh cavalry ; their fire was terrible, an 
the French in their turn perceived' their Tanks 
_ thinned. Leva advanced from his poſt, and 
took them in the rear; the right wing being 


twice beat off, was twice rallied by the mar- 


hal de Chabannes. At the third onſet; alt 
gave way, the marfnal's horſe was killed ün- 
der him, and that intrepid old man, being 
abandoned by his followers, threw hipſel 
among the Swils in order to fight on foot 
with them. He was taken by an Italian, 

fiom whom a Spaniard wanted to carry him 
off, and rather than leave him in bis hands, he 
Bilied bim 14 | 
At the fame the duke d'Alengon'pereeiving 

the right wing defeated, retired without 
fighting, with the left wing which he com. 

manded, and went to Lyons, where he died 
of ſhame and vexation. His retreat was the 
loſs of the French army; the Swiſs whom he 
Vas to cover with his cavalry, pereerving that 
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A was-turning.back, thought hens 
tray ed and fled fled... The king, who bad loſt with 
— his chief hope, remained with none but 
the foot, to the pumber. of 4 or 5000, with 
whom he ruſhed headlong upon the enemy, 
but they were ſoon ene Ip mals 1 


tudes. # 
There foul about. the king 1 many 
lords, among whom was that, great general 
La Trimouille at the age of ſeventy-five, af. 
ter being ſucceſsful hop many battles... The 
marquis de St Severin, maſter of the horſe, 
fallen to the ground mortally wounded, per- 
ceived Langei coming to lift him up, and 
eried to him to go to the king, that for 
his part he now wanted nothing. "Marſhal de 
Foix, being likewiſe mortally wounded, want- | 
ed, before | he died, to avenge upon Bonnivet 
the misfortunes of France; but the enemy 
had prevented him, and the admiral had fal · 
len 3 all the "wk of the lords were taken 1 
or ſlam, | . 
The king nina > had his horſe killed under 
bim, and 3 wounded in the leg, was 
fighting on foot, with a handful of men, and 
wound not ſurrender till Pomperan knowing 
him, notwithſtanding the duſt and blood 
with which ſome ——— had covered him, 
he removed the multitude ſurrounding him, 
and brought up Lanoi, to whom the king 


8 þ ſurrendered. + he marſhal de Montmorenci, 


Who was ſent the ni ght before to guard a | 


1 had returned ar the noiſe. of the-cannon 
to 


* 
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to ſerve” his Ander He came too late for 
fighting, and only ſoon ne to: acc | 
pany him in his confinement: a 2 £227 
Among the priſoners were the king of Na- | 
varre, the count de St Pal, a prince of the 
blood, Fleurange, La Roche du Maine, 
Montpezat, and many others who had figna- 
- lized themſelves in the battle. Triwulce, who 
_ commanded at Milan, had no ſooner heard 
this piece of news, than he betook himſe lf to 
flight with all his men, and the very day of 
| the victory, the Milaneſe was delivered from 
- all the French. ä A N 
A priſoner of Sh: OTE falling un 
expectedly into the hands of the Imperialiſts, 
ſurpriſed thoſe - who had taken him. His 
misfortune gained him reſpect, and the Spa- 
niards who eagerly came to look at him, fe. 
gretted their not having ſuch a king, and 
murmured againſt the emperor, who amidſt 
ſo many wars remained quietly- in his o²n 
kingdom, e himſelr with fighting; = 
| his lieutenants. 8 b 
Peſcaro, e * the i dee 
: acccoſted him with much ſubmiſſion: and 
modeſty. The king having received him 
with an air full of gentleneſs and majeſty; 
highly commended his valour, though fatal to 
himſelf and to his people, and ſaid he believed 
à man of ſo much honour would induce the 
king to uſe his advantages with moderation. 
He declared, that, for his part; he did not envy 
, th at. N the victories which fortune be- 
— ſtowed, 


* 
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age ſtowed, r es 


DEE thirty years of age bearing with ſo much 


ahated nothing of his grandeur, The duke 


might tempt the ſoldiers who were diſcon- 
tented for want of their pay. At laſt, he re- 


cChitone, a ſtrong caſtle of the Milaneſe, ex- 
pecting the . s orders, 1 the 20 
Ns GI dime * „ 55 


and the laſt is more ſuitable to his frank 
humor and natural ſtatelineſs. 


adventure to ſend him thither by ſea for fear 
ſeemed likewiſe dangerous 


even think it fafe to keep 
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ward a conquered king: a © te ant ing | 
two ſo great princes. 
Every body was charms to * Aa king of 


ſeadineſs ſo great a misfortune. . He was al. 
Ways treated like a king, and he on his part 


de Bourbon having approached. him at a ſup- 
per kneeling to offer him a napkin, ſome ſay 
that he received it out of policy; but moſt 
aſſure us that he refuſed it with a 4 diſdain, 


Mean time the viceroy was diſtreſſed where 
n confine his priſoner ; he could have very 
much wiſhed that he mig ht have been tranſ- 
Ported to Naples or 3 but durſt not 


the king's galleys might carry him off. It | 
to leave him in 1 
where he foreſaw that great cabals would 

be made for his liberation. He did not 
in the army a2 
Prince whoſe: behaviour gained every body, 
and the hopes of making ſo. great a king's 
eſcape, whoſe: liberality was ſo notorious, 


ſolyed to haue him ſpeedily carried to Pizzi- 


Tue 
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| The news of the defeat and bf ek 4 
captivity was ſoon ſpread” every where; 41 F 


Italy trembled at it, and was afraid that ſo 
complete a victory ſhould ſoon give it a ma- 
ſter. The duke of Albany ſtopped! "ſhort, 
and he who- before was 'threarening Na ples, 
had now no thoughts: but, of a retreat. 


In fo terrible à conjuncture, the Veen | 


were the firſt to take à vigorous: reſolution, 
aud propoſed to the pope to join them, in or- 
der to fall ſpeedily on the Imperialiſts, whiiſt 
their troops were weakened by the late battle, 
and whilft being themſelves ſurpriſed with ſo 


great a ſucceſs, they did not yet know what 


to do in order to profit by it. The 
moved with their arguments, i I 


1 23 oe his promiſe, for the unjon*prop{ oled to 
| is nun- 


im; but the archbiſhop of Capua, 
1 returned at the ſame he HOW 'Lanoi, 
ed with fine promiſes ; and the pope, who 

| dreaded every thing "for the  conqu 1 
was overjoyed to . an end to his fears by 


the viceroy propoſed to them; but the reſt of 


Italy followed the pope's example, and even 


E 55 peace by 8 ſums which Lanei eng. 


"All theſe W Ws ve ROY Jong; 
| alt were almoſt related at t bf Foy N22 to 
| 12 75 Ps. + ent with the capture of the Ring 
En ſeized: all — the 0 taken, 
all 


„ 


an agreement, He could not perſuade” the 
Venetians to engage on the conditions which - 


There is no need to ſay what'con- 
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at 80 Seems killed, the flower of the no- _ 
bility and of the troops cut in pieces, the 
kingdom alarmed, drained of men and mo- 
ney, the conquerors powerful, Italy reduced 
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to obe them, England united with them, 


made the queen-regent dread an. bs ne | 


and endangered the kingdom. | 
Add to this her anxiety. edointving do- 


x affairs. She was not beloved, and 
the chancellor her creature, who was hated to 
the higheſt degree, rendered her government . 
_ odious. She had ſent for the princes of the 


blood, and the governors of the principal pro- 
vinces, among the reſt Charles duke de Ven- 


_ dome, governor of the iſle of France and of 


| Picardy, and firſt prince of the blood, by the 


death of the duke d'Alencon, and the con- 


dempnation of the duke de Bourbon. 


That prince, paſſing through Paris to 1 | 


was folicited by the chief perſons of the par- 


liament of this city, to take upon him the go- 
vernment, as belonging to him by right, and 
aſſured him that Paris, which ſet the other 
towns a- going, would acknowledge him; but. 
be perceived the animoſities which might ariſe 
from ſuch an attempt, and declared, on the 
contrary, that he would give the example of 
obedience to the queen-regent. . modera- 
tion Javed. the ſtate, and the regent, Who 


was ſenfible of its merit, regulate affairs by 


"This Hd bing. which he dvd. 5 17 5 


increaſe the taxes, a meaſure indeed veza⸗- 
u 8 tious, 
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- ad. but ann: becauſe che N | 
 exhauſted.- The money was employed in rai- 
ing new troops, with which the queen · regent 
iſoned the frontiers. She ſent at the ſame 

4 ſhips to receive the duke of Albany's'ar- 
my, which Italy was: driving a away on all ſidles - T6 
f E. ſent diſpatches to England, to ſee whe- 

ther the emperor's: prodigious power might 

not give ſome umbrage to Henry. Such Was 
the regulation AE] bud the affairs of the 
king d m. | 
15 Spain France was e as had 
conquered, and nothing was ſpoken of but 

_ univerſal monarchy ; but the more enormouſly 

_ extenſive the emperor's deſigns were, the 

more moderation did he expreſs. As ſoon as 


he got the account, he went and returned 


thanks to God for it, communicated the day 
after, and went in proceſſion to the church of 
Notre-Dame, without Madrid. Moreover, he 
forbade any kind of rejoicing, ſaving we 
_ ought to rejoice only for victories over infidels. 
He gave answers in the ſame ſtrain to the 
compliments which the ambaſſadors made 
him: he even received thoſe of the Venetians 
kindly, telling them, however, that he did not 


believe them ſincere. In fine, he ſhowed to 


* — 


to make the victory which he in particular "4 
had gained common to all Chriſtendom: | ' - 
His council was divided in opinion con · 
cerning what was to be done witk the kings 
perſon. The biſhop af Oſma, kig:conteſivr,, 
or. II. e Q 97 advi - 


every body, that he wanted, by giving peace, 


N | * 
i J 
9 


88 adviſed him to-g gain .the 1 him 
Eleonora in mar- 
. riage.. He. ante hy to him the immortal 


fame conſequent on ſo fine an action; where- 
as the rigour which he might exerciſe toward 
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His priſoner, would ſtir up all Europe againſt 


: him, and would give the Lutherans an op- 


portunity, of infeding the reſt of Germany. 
Ir is d. that his Gatinar, on the 
contrary, adviſed him to keep the king in 


priſon for life, and to make himſelf. M ma- 
der of Chriſtendom, in order to oppo ſe to 
the Turk a greater power than = The 
duke of Alba 


ed a medium between 
the two opinions, which was followed by the 


_ emperor ; and that was, to carry the e Rin 


Spain, if poſlible, and not- to releaſe 
anthout extorting from him ſome provinces, 
with a large r. om, Fufficient to drain F rance 
of — Ee 5 
- Upon 3 e 8 emperor ſent the 
count * Bure, ſon of the count de Reux, to 


viſit the king as from him, and to propoſe 


to him theſe eee to yield to him Bur- 
gundy, to renounce the 9 of 
Flanders and Artois, and all his claims on 
Italy, to give Provence to the duke de Bour- 
bon over and above his portion, and to pay 
to the king of England .Er 


owed him. Such was the reſult of that great 
moderation, and that great deſire 8. 8 


which the emperor had profeſſed. 15 8 
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_ror's 7 condi; and, immediately after the King 
was taken, had come to à ſecret reſolution to 
favour France. For though he had at firſt 
expreſſed ſome ſatisfaction, and had publiſhed | 
his intentions of landing in Picardy, he did fo 
| only to pleaſe his peop e, and to fulfil in ap- 
pearance he alliance which he had made _ 
— The emperor. 

Cardinal Wolfey was no leſs well diſpoſed - 


the emperor, who till that time had kepr'ex- | 
tremely fair with him, ſo far as to write to him 


with his own hand, and to defign. himſelf his 
| fon in all his letters, quite changed his ſtyle 
after the battle of Pavia, which nettled the 
cardinal, and fortified him in his intention of 
 ferving France; fo the queen-regent's envoy 
was kindly received, and an alliance between 
the two . was concluded, i in which the 
king of England made it an article, that no 
part of the kingdom could be diſmembered | 
_ under” pretext of the king's redemption. © 
From that time he only fought «nal 


for break wich the emperor, ropoſing 
to Ge Ae l dons off R 
them; but as . — choſe for himſelf was 
incomparably the | beſt, the emperor. under- - 
ſtaod his intention, and would conclude no- 
thing. Immediately the king of England 
- diſbanded the army which he was keeping in 
readinets for landing in France; and ſo far 
8 e any r from the 


10 of Faance, tg 
_ here would. be: no moderation in the empe- 
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il queen-regent, 4 he ban (himſelf: to aſ *. ber 
it with men and n n Ip 115 
Had dhe queen-regent othidng — herſelf 
1 of ſending at firſt to Italy, ſheimighe: have 
x J ented the treaty with the pope, but her 
_ nvoy found him already engaged with the 
18 3 The affair however remained in 
eee ee, becauſe the emperor re- 
| ll | fuſed to ratify ſome articles, Which 1 
it the pope not to ratify it on his part. i 
A s to the Venetians, whilſt they were dic 
[1 putin the terms with Lanoi, young 
= — 2 r from France, the firſt h 
li ſon, acquainted them of the treaty concluded 
[ with England., Immediately: they took cou- _ 
nage again, and ſg far from engaging them- 
==: {el they, allcd Peſeard, who: was frem 
3 S I ano 3 . > wa "4 
| pt Mattos n e ſtate hen the empe- 
ij _ ror's propoſals were brought to Pizzichitone: 
. The king rejected them with a ſcorn be- 


coming 22 and anſwered that he had 


i l rather die a priſoner, than conſent to. ſuch 


ſhameful: propoſals. He even ſaid, that he 

Was ſurpriſed how. provinces could be de- 
manded of him, ſince beſide that he had no 
32 to yield up any, he had it not in 
his power ſa to do: that the kings of France 

were bound by their coronation-oath, to ali- 
enate nothing belonging to their crown, and 
that ſuch alienations were null rg the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom. 


— of _ conditions, be offered te to 
reſtore. 
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reſtore the duke of Bourbon, a to gire | 
kim his ſiſter, widow of the duke d' Alenęon, 
to marry queen Eleonora, and to acknow- 
ledge the duchy of Burgundy as held in 
: portion with that princeſs. The have of this 
propoſal was troubleſome, and gave occaſion 
to infiſt on the alienation of Burgundy. The 
marſhal de Montmorency was let at liberty 
to go and make along with Bure thoſe pro- 
poſals to the emperor, by whom the queen os 
regent cauſed them to be carried ad from” 1 » 
council of — Xx” * 
Lanoi was in the mean time in W — 
tions concerning what he ſhould do with his 
priſoner. It ſeemed impoſſible for him to 
| She him any longer in the Milaneſe, and he 
knew not how to do to tranſport him elſe- 
where. He was diffident of Bourbon and 
Peſcaro, both whom he perceived to be dif- 
contented > the one, becauſe the emperor had 
not as yer performed any artiele of his treaty ; 
the other, begauſe he county of Carpi had 
been refuſed to him, after the battle of Pa- 
via, at a time when he thought nothing could 
be denied to his ſervices. They complained 
londly ; and Landi, who ſuſpected them of ß 
an intention to liberate the king, had no- 
truſt to put in the ſoldiers whom they com- 
manded; ſo that he durſt not even *carry. - 
Francis to Naples,” "GED Tels tran ort im 
to Spain.- of 
In order to cktriente himſelf out of: this 
difficulty, he uſed an expedient of which a 


＋ 8 


_ 


— 


9 


- nts ea er i | 
thought, which was, to inſinuate to the king 
chat the ſhorteſt courſe to obtain his liberty 
was to go and treat of it in Spain. The king 
_ *reliſhed that deſign, and judging of the em- 
peror by himſelf, he unde — he might 
| induce ic to an . rene. — if he could 


When 3 had Ms ol to ** Point 
2 poſed to him to, ſend his own galleys 
far che voyage, becauſe the emperor had not 
as many as were ſufficient; the King accepted 
tte propoſal wich joy, believing his liberty 
5 already ſecured. Bourbon and. Peſcaro were 
tobe deceived, and the king concurred in the 
cheat. He did more: Andrew. Doria who 
commanded the galleys, banner them 
according to his orders, had prepa 
to make his eſcape; chereupon AND! 
red that they would proceed. to extremi ities, | 
and Francis appeared in ordeg to prevent his 
| OM 96S; from liberating him. They were 
fs orced to give up the — iards.; 
Ss -—_ which 82 3 and 
_ \& great K king cauſed: himſelf, to be led 
3 triumph n me board his on 
wy 9 . aut in the 3 of the month 
3 was fortunate, and the 
king 7 at Barcelona, before the emperor 
* had * accounts Si . departure — 4 
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© whilt Saks was. rejoici ag 


have loſt all. 


| money, to 
He was with the king 


4 
©% L 
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at en 2s 
to his maſter ſuch. a priſoner,” he had like to 
His men mutinied for want of 
that degree as to ſhoot at himſelf. 
at a window, and che 
ball ſtruck at the 2 2 where the kin 
ng YN 


| leaning; but Lanoi had no other meth 


him gettin 8 away but by climbing from 
bouſe to houſe by the gutters. The i 


_ himſelf appeaſed the ſoldiers, bath by talking 
to them and giving them money. 


The emperor expreſſed more joy at the 


king? s arrival in Spain, than he had done at 


making him priſoner. - He cauſed him to be 
every where honourably received; but he re- 
ſolved to confine him in the caſtle of- Xativa, 


- in which the kings of Arragon put their ſtate- 
ö ee The viceroy got that rigorous or- 


er altered; Francis was carried to the calle 
of Madrid, and had permiſſion to go in the 
day-time where he pleaſed attended by * 


um . 


The emperor "refuſed. to ke. bim till deer 


t thing was agreed, and F rancis, who bad 
come with that expectation, fell into a dee 
melancholy. 


The marſhal de Montmorenci 
whom be had ſent to the emperor, brought 
him, by way of conſolation, a paſſport for two. 


months for Margaret, ducheſs of Alengon, his 


» 


_ fiſter, who was coming to. treat about his 


liberation, with a ſuſpenſion of arms for the 
reſt of the year. 


W * the em el the king! 8. ebene 


reg Was 
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was fpreac An Tay, 4 ſtep ſo furpriing was 

| ſearcely believed. It was unaccountable how 

he had refolved of himſelf, to render bis 

_ confinement more fecure, and to dif 1 0 

All the meafures taken by his friends for his 

| - Hberation; but nothing equalled the aſtoniſni- 
ment of the duke de Bourbon and the mar- 
quis de Peſcaro : they could not endure La- 
nors deceivitig them, by carrying away the 
king from them, and 8 "thei" fl. 

_ delity ſuſpicious. 
Peſcaro complained of this to the etijperor ; 

- with extraordinary vehemence and boldneſs. 
He remonſtrated to him againſt the injuſtice 
of Lanoi having all the honour of a victory in 
which he had no ſhare. Bourbon wrote alfo in 

he ſame ſtrain, and added, that the viceroy had 
_ occaſioned the loſs of the fruit of the victory 
wo the emperor, by hindering them, Peſca- 
10, and himſelf, from entering with he vic- 
torious army into France, whilſt every thing 
there was in terror and confuſion. 
Charles anſwered both with great civility, 
and wrote: to Peſcaro among other things, 
that the ſervice which Lanoi had done him 
in bringing him the king of France, did not 
hinder him from acknowledging that which 
_ 1 /Peſcaro himſelf had performed by the victory 
| of Pavia, of which Lanoi did not envy him 
_the glory. To theſe civil words confiderable 


1 were added; but all did not ſa- 
tisfy the ambitious ſpirit of Peſcaro. He 


A of his 
| enemy 


ceived at the fame' time a 


———” 
2 ”F 1 n x- 


duke of Milan, and in concert with him. 
They clearly underſtood that the emperor 


duchy, which was inſupporta 


only by whom it was made; where 
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enemy nn and his reſentment broke 


out in tranſports over all Italy. E 


Moron, who was ſoon mod of i it, con- 


gainſt the emperor, into which he expected 2 
to bring Peſcaro; he Wanted to perſuade him 


to cut in pieces all the Spaniards/who: were 


in the Milaneſe, and to get himſelf declared 


king of Naples. He propoſed the matter to 
* and to the Venetians, as from the 


was wanting to make himſelf maſter of that 
ble to them; 
for they no more wanted to have the Spa- 


: rare aver than. the F rench 3 2 ee $i 


paped 65 ae =, RE Rare: R NN 1 
Fe addreſſed him therefore, by telling hu, 
thas he was born an Italian; and that It Was 


reſerved for him to ſet his md. at 2 


that if all Italy had made ſo many 
the expulſion of the 4 it — not te 
deliver themſelves up to the. Spaniards, 
that if he inclined to expel theſe laſt; means 
ſhould be ut in his hands to mae n, 
2 | of Naples, xi Sh 4 4 7 3I*5 * 22 

Peſcaro heard che propofal, 15 demanded 
Mo 
ron got him aſſured by the miniſtets of the 


pope: and of the Venetians, that their maſters 


were in the plot. He then ſhowed: him, that. 
* * of 2 3 to Charles, | 


p 1 


grand ſcheme a- 
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Jjecting, that as a Neapolit 


him, the 
Moron, who ated for 


Vas ſo much afraid of loſing 


| The er as. | 
by the holy ſee, was null, as having been gi- 


ven to an emperor, againſt the fundamental 


laws of infeudation ; and, upon Peſcaro's ob- 
tan he had ſworn fi- 
_delity-to the emperor, it was anſwered, that 
he was rather to obey the . ſee, to whom 
the abſolute ſovereiguty > than the 
Emperor who held of that ſee. 


The marquis appeared ſatisfied wah theſe 


anſwers, and a treaty was reſolved upon 
the Venetians, and 
Duke Sforce. The 
thiog was carried into France to the ducheſs 
TAngouleme, who entered into the confe- 
deracy, ing irritated with the new difficul- 
ties which the emperor ſtarted to the libe- 
ef hs ; her ſon, fince_he had him 
in Spain. The duke of Milan falling ſick 
at the ſame time, the execution of the treaty 


TT ang dare continued to hear 


"The king was fcincd-ar the fame time with 
4 ee diſtemper, occaſioned by his 
4 at being diſa b e his expectations 
of Itberation, 1 by th „ harſh 
perſeverance / not to fee him. The extreme 


danger to which the king was reduced, made 


Aim al alter kis reſolution. The emperor knew || 
D cauſe of his diſraſe, and Judging that his 
e-would prove his beſt be 
aß without 
t of his ca „ that he 
"ny a viſit. T he emperor 
dame 


4 being able to 
reſolved to r 


10 et Fase n - 


came poſt from Toledo to Madrid, and, 
after exhorting the king to take care of his 
health, he gave him L promiſe co reſtore 
him to liberty as ſoon as he ſhould recover. 
This converſation reſtored him to life, nd 
W the ducheſs d' Alenęon arriving at the ſame: 
time, ſhe aſſiſted much to re-eſtabliſh his 
health; but in proportion as he recovered his 
firength, the negotiation became more'intri-. 
cate, and the emperor's. miniſters: propoſed 
always new diffieulties. Mean-time, as the 
giving the princeſs, who had been promiſed 
to the duke of Bourbon, was in agitation, 
decency did not permit the emperor to pro- 
ceed further without the knowledge of that. 
prince; ſo that he wrote him with his own 
and in order to invite him to come to 
. He ſet out as ſoon as he received that 
5 and a little after the duke of Milan, 
who had juſt recovered his health, perceived 
himſelf expoſed: to loſe his duchy entirely. 155 
The emperor had been acquainted with _ -- 
conſpiracy, and Peſcaro himſelf had given 
him the information of it; but it is-doubred- 
whether he did ſo of his own accord, or only 
becauſe he underſtood he had been acquaint=: 
ed of it otherwiſe. It is ſaid, that. Leva ha- 
ving entertained a fuſpicion.of the frequent: 
converſations of Moncade with the ee 
found means to ſeize Montebona, the p f 
22 who was never ſeen aſterward; Z 
that Oe the 8 n 25 * 
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Id is added, chat the queen - regent, being 


an ob of fidelity 49 the emperor. 


* 


gieved that Senti the Venetian miniſter, 
Who was carrying back the papers, had been 
Killed by robbers, -gave orders to reveal all 
to the emperor, leſt under that pretext he 
ink treat the king more harſhly ; and for 


that reaſon it was that Peſcaro on his ſide 
| informed his maſter, as he Was rad of be- 


ing prevented. . 
However daa Hos the W a 8 


| Heved, or-pretended to believe that Peſcars 


had liftened to the propoſals. only to get the 


ſecret from the confederates ; and it is cer- 


tain that he did not ſeem to diminiſh his con- 
fidence; he acted on the contrary, as being 
obliged to the marquis for giving him an op- 


28 of ſeizing the dominions of the 


duke of Milan, hom he- Was ene id 


felony. | 
„ 


L and ſent him a. commiſſion of governor: of 
Milan, with orders to make himſelf maſter 
of it, It was no hard matter to lyoure the 


chancellor, who had no diffidence; he came 
chearfully to Novara, whuther Peſcaro had 
ſent for op under pretext. of concluding 


the treaty, and was immediately put into pri- 
ſon. After that Peſearo eaſily ſurpriſed all 
the fortified towns in the Milaneſe, and en- 


tering Milan he obliged all the pe 


The. dulee had only remaining the e of 
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he was very LS 
but he was abhorred by all the grandees to that 
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hut himſelf up with only, eig ght a 
men; but with à reſolution W e Peſcaro 


little expected. All Italy was alarmed at fo 


open an uſurpation. The Venetians, who now 


no longer expected to make a ſolid agree 
ment with the queen- reg 


t, ſince Francis 
had incapacitated himſelf for profiting of their 
aſſiſtance, were upon the Point of an . 

modation with the emperor. 5 
That invaſion ſuſpended ale treaty, and 


the pope himſelf, notwithſtanding his pre- 


ceding engagements, inclined now no longer 
to peace with the emperor, if he did not re- 
ſtore Duke Sforce. Mean- time the duke de 
Bourbon arrived at the court of Spain, where 
well entertained by Charles, 


degree, that the emperor. having demanded 
from one of them his houſe to lodge him in, 
he anſwered, that the emperor might diſpoſe 
of every thing; but that he ſhouldyſer! fire to 
his houſe as ſoon as the duke were gone out 
of it, and ſhould never ay there after SUR 
EE. 5 2; 43 

The negotiation. for the i beg 
was continued, but did not advance. Pro- 


vinces were ſtill demanded of him; and that 


prince, expecting no longer any / reaſonable 


terms, ſent back his ſiſter, with orders to tell 

his mother not to think any longe 

but only on the welfare of the kingdom, and 
to crown the dauphin. YET 8 £1] . 


r of him; 


4 ducheſs ſet out fome time after 0 a 
Vor. mo R "00 


L — 


cauſe the time of her pafiport was about to 
expire. It is thou 
Bourbon who gave her this information, be- 
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t very great hurry. being ſecretly warned, that 


the emperor wanted to over-reach her, be- 


Por it was the duke de 
ing enamoured of that beautiful princeſs, 


hom the king propoſed to give him in 


marriage. However that be, ſhe came in 


one day into the territories of the king of 


Navarre, much about the ſame time that that 
prince had eſcaped out of the hands of the Spa- 
niards, leaving in his place one of his uy 


_—_ he had þ ut into his bed. 


By the 2 of the. 9 matters 
ebe in the management of the ambaſſa- 
dors, whom the queen-regent had ſent along 


with her. Italy was in the mean time deli- 


yered from great terror by the death of Pe- 


ſearo, which happened in the beginning of 
December, He gave orders when a-dying 
do ſet Moron at — being aſhamed of ha- 
ving impriſoned a man who had come 


upon 
his word. He was too late in thinking of 
doing him that piece of juſtice, and his or- 
ders remained unexecuted.” So ſoon as the 
emperor was informed of that death, he 


deſtined for the duke de Bourbon, the com- 


mand of his armies in Italy, 
of intending to make him duke of Milan. 


, and made a ſnow -/ 


Here 5 induced him to that O_ 4 on 
to that piece of: diſſimulation. 

Was T8 CORE an, between two 

EATS; tees, 


F 


n 


Css! FE” rasen cw 
treaties, which he was preſſed, t > condude, 
The pope and the Italians demanded the re- 
ſtoration of Sforce, who were ready to come 
to an agreement with France if he refuſed it. 
On the other ſide, the ambaſſadors of F rance 
= had gone ſo far as to yield Burgundy. Ir 
ſeemed the king had no longer any anxiety - 
about the matter, and ſaid openly, that if it 
were intended. that he ſhould keep the terms, 
none but what 1 were equitable Towne be ſti· , 


lated. 
My faying 


was is reported to the emperor, 
who was nowiſe vexed at it, becauſe he 
thought he had it in his power to keep the 
king bound by the ſuſficient hoſtages, which 
he thould take: hen he ſhould ſet him at li- 
berry; ſo the difficulty conſiſted, according to 
him, only in determining with whom it was 
proper to treat. The Spaniſh, miniſters were 

of opinion, that it was witlr the Italians ; La- 
N noi and the Flemings;' overjoyedi to ſee reuni-- 
7 ted in the perſon of Charles the wWheſe ſuc- 

5 ceſſion of the of Burgundy, elne 

4 that he ſhould conclude with the king. 

4 Both maintained, that their opinion was 
£ the belt for rendering the king maſter of Italy. 
4 
. 


1 8 


Fs Spaniards N he detained the 
| ket in 5 neither Sforce,” nor the pope,. 
* enetians, would be any gteat ob- 
4. = to him. The Flemings ſaid,” on the: 

ans that provided the 45 abandoned 
to him, by a ſufficient treaty, it woa 
5 be no difficulty for him to conquer it. 
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The emperor determined on the laſt mea- 
th as he dould not bring himſeif to reſtore 
Storce, fot fear he ſhould be obliged to re- 
leaſe Moron at the ſame time. He was a- 
fraid of that cunning old man, who ſet all L 
taly in commotion, and he rather choſe to li- 
berate the king than him. But firſt he called 
for Bourbon, and told him that he intended 
to have made him duke of Milan, by con- 
ſent of the Italians ; but that they were per- 
tinaciouſſy bent to keep by Sforce; that, 
bowever, in ſpite of them, he would give 
him that rich duchy. In order to be in a 
_ condition to do fo, be told him that he muſt 
| liberate the king of France; and as he could 
not do o pe” Ra giving him his ſiſter in 
Ee he aſked his conſent to the match. 

The duke gave it without difficulty, c 
: on account of his ſecret paſſion for the du- 
| lengon; in order; to conceal this 
from the emperor, he begged him only not 
to be preſent at the eſpouſals. The emperor 
ſent him to Italy, in the place of Peſcaro, 
and a few days 5 be concluded with r 
ambaffadors of Fan 

Ihe terms agreed on the 14th of F cn 155 

51 the 


8 there ſhauld be a perpetual; Sip 
ſhip between the two princes ;- that t 
13 4 be ſet at liberty on the 


month of March, and delivered on the fron- 
tiers of his own dominions; that the 20th of 
April following he ſhould deliver to the em- 
mw” the * of — wick all its de- 


Pendencies, 


ö ſtant that the king 


Milan, Genoa, and ſome places 
Countries, which are named; that the mar- 


ſhould. be a defenſive league between the two- 


(Francis FJ | of Francs y 
Y pendencies, abſolutely indepen 


of France; that Wee ſame in- 

ſhould be hberaced, the 
and the ſecond ſon of France, or the 
dauphin alone with twelve of the Principal. 


ſovereignty 


F lords of the kingdom, who are named in the 


treaty, ſhould go into Spain as hoſtages; thar 
the king ſhould renounce. the nty of 
Flanders and Artois, and his rights to Naples, 
in the Lo 


with Eleonora the emperor's. 
erformed in France; and that 
that princeſs by the king of 

Should be betrothed to the dau- 

„ when they ſhould be of age; that the 
1 ſhould abandon Henry d'Albret, king. 
i ene and his other allies; that there % 


riage of the king 
ſiſter ſhould be 
the « 


Princes for: three years; and that when the 
emperor ſhould go to Italy to get himfelf 
orowned, the king ſhould: lend and maintain. 


for him for three s a certain number of 


; that the ing ſhould reſtore to the 
e de Bourbon all his ſtates and effects 


confiſpated, wirhout obliging him to return 
to France: that he ſhould Srant an amn 


to all the French who may have followed: 
bim, and ſhould agree with (ror upon arbi- 
ters within forty days to judge of the claims 
which that prince had to Provence: that he 

thould * * the emperor che A 4 
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| FREY * him to the king of England ; | 


| minaze herefic, In, unite the Chriſt 


EY execution of theſe articles ; but no 


| cus eg to a Ow” —" 
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p DE 


and: that the eee de 


s againſt the infidels- ae ett; 3 
obliged bus . that, Ns 
priſon, it he failed in the 
n in 
Spain thaught that terms ſo iniquitous and 
de 83 and Gatinara, the emperor's 
Chancellor, reckoned that in every 


treaty 
ape ſo ſcandalous to his maſter, that he refu+ 
1 1 and ſeal it, though he had ſtrict 
e orders to do it. 


After that treaty, the two 
princes were often and long together in pri- 


vate and in public. They went ſeveral times 


out together an- airing, and to Queen Eleo- 


vora's. The eſpouſals were celebrated with 


ſuirable folemnity as for the reſt, the king 


| remained with his uſual guard,: till the time | 


mentioned in the treaty, and till the ratifica- 


4 tion of the queen-regent' was arrived. 


All this time the emperor was negotiating 


1 with, the pope to endegvour to get him to 


accept Bourbon as duke of Milan, in caſe 
Sfarce were found guilty, or ſhould: happen 
to die; but the pope would never have. any 


thing to to do with a prince whoſe rebellion | 
[r= 54 him irreconcileable with the king, 
25 a obſalvtely Sependear on the emperor.” 
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Ae ee e ee e aided ee 
with her two grandſons to- receive the king. 
She was not long in determining herfelf upon 


bor notwithſtanding 
tion for Henry 


ther to leave him than the twelve lords who 
5 were the principal 


ng advanced to Fontarabia. ''Fhe--queen- 
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ces were, and at the ſame Bun princes went 
as he got on 
che ſoon, arrived at Bayonne. He was there 


aby all the nen with” a joy — cannot be 


SO #4 Rx Ne r 299 IF 6 
t had no ſooner On 


The queen · regen 


the alternative given her fon the höſtages: 
her very tender àffec- 


her ſecond grandſon, whoſe 
chearful humour diverted her, ſhe choſe ra- 


ſtrength of the kingdom. 
On the firſt accounts of her departure, the 


— arrived at Bayonne the 16thf Marchh 
two days before the exchange was to bi ajẽ, 
At laſt, on the day appointed, which was the 4 
18th of that month, Lautrec with the itwo.. 
Princes came, to the banks of the river An- 

daye. The king went on board a bark, 
attended by Lanoi, and eight armed men. 

At the ſame time the two princes were 85 3 
"n with an equal number of men F 

An empty bark had den ubs e beinen Nj 

— of the river, into which from either 

ſide they were to come at the ſame time. 

The king went into the bark where the prin- 


— 


here the was. © So ſoon 
ore, he imoginted. 2 Furkiſh 
horſe, and hurried to St Jean de Luz, whence 


received by the queen-regent his mother, and 
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write 1 þ bis own hand o-the king 4 
land, to give him information of his Hbera- 
tion, which be believed was owing; to his 
good offices; aſſuring him that thenceforward 
_ he ſhould do notlung without his advice. 
 Eanoi and the emperor's other ambaſſadors 
had orders to n as far as Bayonne; 
7 him to ratify the treaty in a free place. 
He ſaid, that he could not diſmember any 
part of his kingdom without conſent of the 
ſtates:general, who had more intereſt in its 
* than he who had only the uſu- 
5 4 He added, that he muſt likewiſe 
ahi B 


Ia y know the ſentiments of his 
Fabjes | urgundy ; that he ſhould, as 
{bon as poſſible, hold the neceſſary aſſem- 
blies for that -purpoſe,” and ſhould IE 
— xrthpexoc with the anſwer. wy Tat 

From Bayonne: he went to Cognac, bete 
he ſtaid ſome time. There he met with en- 
vd ys from the pope and the Venetians, who 
were coming to wiſh him joy on his liberty. 
Thaoſe of the pope had orders, if e fad. 
the king doubtful what to do, to ĩnſinuate to 
| thim che methods of contravening his treaty; 
but if he were difpoſed to do ſo of himſelf, to 
hear what he ſhould: ſay to them. The Ve- 
metians had given ſimilar inſtructions to their 
-miniſter,. with. * 1 hat they. were I 
to ſpeak more freely. | 
They had no difficulty-in a diſcovering _ 
King's ſentiments. He — loudly _ 
IL 8 e 


—_ 
> 1 
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_ the emperdy's inhumanity, and enn 3 
the oath which: he had been forced to take in 
his'confiiement could not break that which he 
had taken at his coronation, never to alie nate 
any thing belonging to his crown; that he 
had plainly told this to the emperor; and 
that he was ſurpriſed that that prince, after 
the declaration which he had! 1 o him, 
ſhould: have impoſed terms not only iniqui- 
tous, but impoſſible. He then propoſed to 
the pope! and the Venetians a league which 
ſhould be founded on the liberation of his 
two ſons, and the expuliion-of the Spanlards 
out of Italy, declating to them that he want- 
ed to lay no claims to the duchy of Mila n. 
Ke only. ro ſupport Sforce in t. 
Landi came to him at Cognac LET the 
N to know his ultimate reſolutibn 
concerning the execution of the treaty. He 
had held, for form's ſake, an aſſembly of 
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5 the norables or chief perſons of the Kingdom, 
"2 who had anſwered that it was not in his power 
"iT to diſmember his kingdom. The ſtates of 
1 Burgundy declared that they would not ub 
, mit to a foreign dominion, and that the King 


5 could not force them to do ſo. He gave this 
2 _ anſwer to Landi; and added, however, that. 
"M if che emperor.) would be ſatisſied with two _ 
millions of” Sold * nj - oro of Nasen 
T9 e e 

4 „ Accordin to. uretiere a m Id is equal 
_ 5 all millions 5 8 2 10 9 K 
e. mentioned, at the preſent rate of twenty-four Fred 2 
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The H1$ Tor y Beck XV. 
to perform the reſt of the treaty. 
ngs were negotiating, Anto- 
o preſſed the caſtle of Milan, that 
1 2 to declare to the pope and 
— that if he were not ſpeedily 
ſuccoured, he ſhould be forced to ſurtender, 
This obliged thoſe two powers to haſten their 
agreement with France; and the emperor ha- 
ving diſcharged the to carry their 
ſuits to De: that was d new 3 
 pravoked-the pope againſt him; but the 
did not conceal from them, that he was 
waiting for. an anſwer from Charles. 
It is à ſtrange thing that he had not * 
ſeeti Francis's.r reply to his ambaſſadors, though 
his Spaniſh 3 had often repreſented 
t him that that treaty, which he thought ſo 
advantageous, was nothing but an n 
He was obſtinately bent a urgundy, 
and was D vexed at being diſappointed 
for the firſt time fie Se e to 
his vengrance. He ſent Moncade to give 
me Pope his own terms, with orders however 
ba —_ France to _ g 5a Lanoi 
10 expectation of gettin nd 
80 Toon as he dere there. 3 Wl 
„ he went and u = his commiſfion 
* Nee pope, 
conclude with France. A intercepted. lever 
of Leva had perſuaded him that the affairs of 
the Imperialiſts were paſt remedy! So Lahoi. 
had | the vexation to hear proclaimed . the 


league En the Pope, the. king, and the 
Venetians, f 


bw 
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| Venetians, on condition of fora 
and of liberating - the ſons of France, on 


: | dinal Wolſey. At het one x time they were 
Milan, and to retake the co-õwmm. 
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his name and concern, from an apprehenſion. © 
that the king might think him too much en- 1 


* * endure: the EE of the Spaniards, 
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bee) of Franc . 25 2 0 
ſerving Sforce, 


a ranſom, of which the king of England 
ſhould be arbiter, Francis reſerved for him- 
ſelf: in Haly only Genoa and the county . 
Aſt, an ancient inheritance of his anceſtors. 

He was to aſſiſt the confederates with men and | 
money, and the kingdom of Naples was to 

remain inthe 8 e fal, 3 ſome re - 
ſervations for E of England and Car- 


a” 


contriving to raiſe the ſiege of the bord ” 
The populace, ruined with extortions, wine. 

ready to take redreſs, | and Moncade had not 1 

quieted the army by the ſmall ſums which he — 

had diſtributed: to the men, but expedition | 

was neceſſary, and the confederares proceeded. 

ſlowly. They were pretty long in ratifying 

the articles of agreement, and the king in te 

mean time would do nothing. The duke 

d' Urbino, appoi r ü the Venetians,. .Y 

would not $8 till at leaſt go 

Swiſs of thoſe which the pope was getting 

raiſed,” Thoſe levies were. thwarted by the 

king's miniſters, who thought they were ma- 

king for the emperor; for the pope concealed: _ 


aged, -and pt — neglect to ſatisfy him. 3 
theſe delays the opportunity of — _ 
Milan was loſt. ' The populace, not being 9 


mat 5 
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Ada ner err? ton get rid of them: but, 
HE being deſtitute of aſliſtance, they were worſted 
— 1 and diſarmed. The eg of Lodi ſuc- 
m_ ceded better in their deſign. of ſurrendering 
ds che confederates. The Juke d'Urbino and 
A _Guicciardinithe hiſtorian, who commanded.the 
i docleſiaſtical troops, came very .apportunely 
before that place, into which! they were re- 
ceived without any difficulty. 1 laſt the 
duke d' Urbino, —— many delays, reſolved 
to attack Milan by the N 1 He was 
prevented by the duke of Bourbon, who took 
Poſſeſſion of ce. Plate: * 800 Spadin 
| Wet. cen . 2 1 GTLE! 1 
1 ö That prince, er. * ie the. 8 
= court, had long amuſed himſelf at Barcelona, 
dad ide king had promiſed that his galleys 
ſhould hinder his e. The confederates 
made heavy complaints that he had not kept 
his word. It was loudly ſaid, that he had 
a great ſpirit, and thoughts becoming himſelf, 
but that his pleaſures frequently made him 
neglect his affairs, which, were loft for want 
If 344 e 
The arrival of 8 W tha ſac- | 
"ceſs: ot the attack which the duke d' Urbino 
 iptended., He made a ſecond attempt which 
ſucceded no better; and in the mean time 
Sforce, who had in the caſtle only one day's pro- 
viſions, was obliged to capitulate. There was 
ſcarce any probability that he ſhould make a 
tolerable treaty, in the extremity to which his 
* were deen 25 n Salo, whom. 
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that the 1mpe 
made a warp reaſonable capitulation. "He 


having 
out of it, he retired to Lodi, where he rati- 


the joy Which the duk 


find the matter ſo difficult. He e 
inclination to blockade Milan; and till the 
Swiſs ſhould come, he ſent dome troops to 


kingdom of 1 The 2 


. 


rialiſts dreaded the confederates, - 


kept his maſter in the caſtle of Cremona, 
which held out for kim. Money was given 
him for the ſubliſtence of his troops, and 


Como for his retreat, till his trial was ended. 


It was alſo agreed that this treaty ſhould not 
prejudice the rights of his family to the 


duchy of Milan. This agreement as con- 
: cluded the 23d of July, 1326. A475 


"Sforce prepared to go to Como, bir he 
witted” to he maſter” there. The Spaniards 
no inclination to draw their garriſon 
fied the league. Every body was ſurpriſed at 

e d Urbino ſhowed on 
account of the Rares of the caſtle. He 
OE the. danger that there night be 

in fuccouring- '2 place” fo cloſely belieged, 
though others more reſolute than. he did not 


3 


lay ſiege to the city I he was 


lack in his operations, the king was not haſty 


in his; he expected to back his ſons from 


get 
the Spaniards rather by amicable methods 
| than by force. | CE Od + 
The pope, 


being AK gateg ed, cauſed an 
offer of the duchy of Milan to be made to 
him, if he would ſend an army againſt che 
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permiſſion to raiſe from the clergy of France 
à tenth of their yearly revenues. Whilſt theſe 
things were negotiating, nothing went for- 
ward. There came however at laſt to the duke 
d Urbino 13,000 Swiſs, which Francis ſent 
to him. He did not for all that attack Mi- 
lan, which however had been eaſily taken on 
account of the weak neſs of the — A and 
he carrried all the troops to the ſiege of Cre- 
mon, which till that time was very unſuc· 
ceſsful. 
| Mean- time 8 French fleet, commas 
by Peter de Navarre, took Savona, and 
made itſelf miſtreſs of all the weſtern. coaſt *; 
chen joining that of the Venetians and that of 
the pope, it ſo cloſely ſhut up by ſea the en- 
try to Genoa, that 4000 men attacking it on 
the land- ſide might have reduced it ; but the 
duke d Urbino thought of nothing but the 
 fiege of Cremona, which, in 550 was forced 0 
ſurrender. | 
At the fame time the pope was very much 
rplexed by the treachery of the Colonni. 
perpl were attached to — emperor, and the 
eldeſt ſon of that family was. hereditary con- 
ſtable of Naples. That prince's miniſters i in- 
ſtigated that powerful family againſt the 
pope, who was the ſtronger party, but he 
Was not able to be guarded againſt a ſurpriſe. 
Veſpaſian Colonno, who was the moſt agree- 
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being conducted by 
and by Cardinal Pompey Ge 
The pope in his firſt ſurpriſe faw nothing 
elſe chat he could do but fit down in St Peter's 
chair, in his pon:ifical robes, and. there wait 
for death; and it was with difficulty that he 
complied with the requeſt of the cardmals, 
who preſſed um to retire to the caſtle of St 
Angelo. In that conjuncture it was eafy for 
Moneade to obtain from him a trace, by 
= obliging him to recall his land- army and fleet, 
= and to pardon the Colon. 
The emperor's affairs were nevertheleſs in 
a bad fituation: the troops, who were in 
want of money, exhauſted the patience of the 
populace by horrible inhumanities; fo he 
gave car to the propoſals made by the k ing of 
ngland, but in the mean time he Was 
equipping a ſtrong fleet which Landi was to 
command, and, with his ſecret” approbation, 
Fronſberg was railing 14;000' Germans: he 
 faid he was going to afiſt his ſon, who was 
blockaded in Milan. The king of England 
allowed himſelf to be amufed by negotiations, 
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ho flattered himself ah Gruning 1 


and Fr rancis, w 
of an accom modativn,. Wa. of nothing 
but his diverſions. ww el ety 

Sultan Soliman, emperor. of the Turks, 


was not an unconcerned ſpectator of the di- 


vilions of the Chriſtians, without profiting 
by them. He found in thoſe which troubled + 
Hungary in particular, a fine opportunity of 
paxtitioning that kingdom. Their young 
Ln Louis had JS in a rebellion, in 
| which the flower of the nobility were killed, 
and after ward the Low Country ravaged by 
the Turks. To complete their misfortunes, 
the Hungarians were divided in the election 
tg” they were hin Sigel 0 wake of a 
33 the e emperor's A who | 
pretended to have a right to the kingdam by 
Anne his wife, ſiſter of the laſt king, was ac- 
| knowledged by à part of the nobility, and 
John de Zapol, * aivode of Tranſilvania, 
elected by the . 1 was obliged by his 
* to put himſelf under the protection 
of the Turk ; ſo that unfortunate kingdom 
Was at the ſame time torn, by two 9 Of 
factions, and <xpaſed as a prey o che com- 
mon enemy. 
The pope knew. not chan to do -amidft f - 
much confuſian; ſo:netimes he was deſirous 
to go and viſit all the hriſtian princes, in 
order to confederate them againſt the Turks; 
ſometimes he deliberated about throwing 
e into the arms ** the neee, 10 FA 
C en 
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the 1 turning diffident of 2 prince who con- 
+ his own affairs with ſuch. profound 
diſſimulation, he remained irreſol ure 
The Colonni, who perceived they wete _—_ 3 
1 ported, diſquieted him in the midſt ef „„ 
EN country, and gained ſeveral advantages aver - 2 
him. There was but little reſource ain a. 
forces of the confederates. The marquis a 
Saluces, who eommanded the French aw. 
had very few men. The duke d' Urbino, 
general of the Venetians, hated the Medicis 
F much as the wee who was bent upon 

1 8 of dominions: and he fol. 
bed no He began to blockade Mi-. 
lan, and tl en be e up that enterpriſe, un- 
der pretext 22 5 the the Germans, who- . 
were marching towards | 3% a ws 

Matters went on in — whey till en 
the end of November, and nothing bindered 
the Germans from joining the duke of "Bour- :- 
bon in the Milan He had juſt hberated __-_ } 
Moron, who was condemned to ole his head, 
and who had redeemed himſelf with 20,000 _ 
ducats. That able courtier had fo artfully ß 

inſinuated himſelf into the duke de Bour- 
bon s Favour, that he bec eme firſt the coun- 
ſellor i nn higheſt confidence with-him, and af- Eh 
terward his abſolute governor. 


F * 8% Fab 


1 1 at time coutted by ch. 4 
gr. The emperor ſeemed inclinable to J 
giye him the duchy of Milan, and the king * 
would not confent to a truce, which the em- 


yu offered to —— unleſs . g 
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Were indeed finer appearances, but not more 
© ſolidity 1 in the emperor's 3 offers * ſince, tho 
. he retended to make him duke of Milan, 


- "hs ſuperior foree. What was ſtil GA 
he left him without money, bei 


order to get any, 10 be guilty of fnfafferable 
extortion, and expoſed ta the fury. of the . 


| which he ſaid was the only one of ſecuring 


reckoning: the ba 


tion. That 
"Oy with a de 

the opti of of that name; but the duke d'Ur- 
bind was in the country, with the marquis 
de n who had , Jome men. into 

"ow « 3 
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don gon pelt Fon fit. Ie ſent eee 


_ . cretly one of the queen-mother's almoners, 
d negotiate with him; but Moron repreſented 
do bim, chat theſe two princes equa 1 
_ - -. ved tum; that France would. always uſe him 
_ rebel, and that the 
never conſent to reſtore to him the territories 


ll decei- 


n- — Ah would 


de had ſtripped him; chat there 


in fact hindered him from entering any plage 5 


forced, 


Pens populace, or the mutinous ſoldit ry. 
Thbereupon he propoſad th. him a method 


his fortune; which was, tö bribe his own 


troops and the Germans to make him king of 


Naples, where he would find no reſiſtance, 


E -4 which all Italy wou be overjoyed to 
ſupport him, in —— to he freed from the 


Spaniſn yoke.-- It is laid, that the duke, 
tate of his affairs irretrie- 
vable, hearkened to that advice, and that he 
went and joined the Germans with that inten- 
Vere in the co of Placentia, 
af making themſelves maſters of 
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the city h ſo that Bou ; on, perccivingir ſo well | 
| provided, durſt not attack it. > 


Mean-time the pope and Langi inter min- 


led with their negotiations continual attempts 


againſt each other. The count de Vaude- 


mont, of the family of Lorraine, who com- 


manded the pope's army, took poſſeſſion of 

the territories of the Colonni, and entered 
the kingdom of Naples. 5 His progreſs S 
interrupted by a truce. Some time after the - 
viceroy beſieged Fruſinon, a ftrong place in 
the territories of the church. The pope pro- 
miſed 150,000 ecus * to obtain a truce. for 
three years, for himſelf and the Venetians. . 
Wzhilſt the accounts of this were carrying to 
Venie, and the ſenate's conſent was expected, 
| Rence de Ceri, one of the generals of the c- 


eleſiaſtical Bee e the N 10. ae x7 


the ſiege. 

The pope, overjoyed with that 8 re- 
ſolyed with William de Langei,. a general 
officer in the French army, to attack the kin 
dom of Naples. Salerno revolted, Rence 95 
Ceri took Aquila, and ſome other places of 
Abruzzo; Naples was in want of proviſions ; 
and had Francis furniſhed the money that he 
had promiſed out of the tenth which the 
pope had granted, all that kingdom had been 
in hazard; but Rence de Ceri was forced, for 
_ want of money, to abandon the enterpriſe, and 
to retire to Rome. At that time the pope 
quite loſt courage, and gave Lanoi 2900p 
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-Us , . truce of eight months; dt whe N 
did not ſecure him againft Bourbon, who had _ 
his own private views, and all the. emperor”: 8 
forces under his command.  _* | 

His army conſiſted of between thirty 100 b 
ferry thouſand well-difciplined men. The 
_ Germans, who had got but one ducat each in 
their own country, and two or three at moſt 
in Italy, nevertheleſs engaged in the country, 
in expectation of pillage. Bourbon, who had 
© all the money he could get, ei ither u pon 
Bis eredit, or by extortion, had given up to 
them even his ſilver pee © : he then marched 
his army toward Tufcany, with an intention 

to plunder Florence, or Rome itſelt. 

The pope in the mean time feared nothing : 
_ hoſtilities had ceaſed on the ſide of Naples, 
and the viceroy had come to Rome; which 
had ſo encouraged. him, that he diſbanded all 
his army, excepting 700 horſe and 2000 foot, 
Upon the news of the truce, the duke d'Ur- 
bino had ordered the Venetian troops to re- 
paſs the Po; and the eccleſiaſtical ſtate had 
remained Aan had not Guicciardini 
perſuaded the marquis de Saluces to guard it 
with the few men that he had. 8 

In vain was the truce notißed to the duke 
de Bourbon, and money promiſed to him to 
ceaſe hoſtilities on his march. He had ſo 


little the command of his men, that ir was 


with difficulty char the entlemen ſent to him 
by Langei could admittance. Lanoi 
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7 | him; burthe r . I 
＋ pointment; and though he promiſed ta te 
N pope to accept the truce,! he continued his 

4 march, hurried by diſtreſs, and dragged along 

8 by his men, who were anxiouſly: greedy af 


. 
« 


_ plunder, and no longer kept any meaſures. 
There were no hopes but in the duke 12 
Urbino; and Guieciardini did all in his 
power to bring; the pope to give him ſa tif. 
faction. He found him itpplacable 3 and tie 
duke, being provoked, inſtead of getting be- 
fore Bourbon, Whom he might have ſtopped 
being maſter of the country, was] fatisfed 
with following him in the rear. Bourbon n 
marched ſtraight to Florence, upon the in: CH 195 bi i 


f formation which he had received of the city's F 
"1 revolting againſt the Medicis, under whoſe do- 


1 minion the pope had ane reduced ſt. 
The reſolution of the Florentines to make 


, off the yoke, raiſed the expectations of the 
duke = Bourbon, that, amidſt thoſe diviſions; | | 
4 he. might be able to ſurpriſe the city, andgd 
1 give it up to be plundered. But Langei, ha- 

4 information of the attempt, acquainted | 

F the marquis de Saluces of it, and pointed out 

. 2 road to him by which he might prevent the 3 


4 perialiſts. The marquis forced the duke 
5 d' Urbino to join him, and they both arrived 
„ in che neighbourhood: of Florence log * 
N 


7 


a fore the duke de Bourbon: 


q 1 F That prince, . deſperately vexed at . 
his l * no other n 1 
19 3 


3 


| 2266705 was beste 
by the loud n. of the whole army, 
elpecially of the body ot Germans, whom 

Fronſberg, a keen Lutheran, had compoſed 
| of men of his own ſect. 


ULUangei S 


of that intention; but could never 
move him, as he was perſuaded that 
the truce was a full ſecurity to him. Never 
could Rence de ' Ceri prevail with him o 

„A till he was informed, that 
Bourbor marching without artillery; and 
without 8 with ſuch expedition, that 
be always arnved ſooner than he was expected. 
The pope had now no other courſe to take 
than to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of St 
Angelo, and Rence 4 Cen, men? Lan- 
gei, haſtily raiſed 2000 men of very 
troops, to defend he cry, cll ie ſhould be 


the 


bens of havin; + ths 
time, that he would not 24 
to be broke down; and in the mean time d 
duke de Bourbon arriving in che neighbour- 


hood of Rome, on the 5th of May 1527, ſum- 


moned the pope to give him a paſſage into 
the city, in bis 2 8215 o 170 e 
Naples. 
als e (act unforeſece! e 
liged him to make the aſſault. An enſign 
x the garriſon wanted to make his eſcape 
a 3 * Ie in his fight 
1 3 
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duke de Bourbon's 
virtues, and makes bis n — leſs 


| | : l ; 2 2 * 


ed by Rome, except 8 j 
ſuccours fan Florence, but too late, . eity 8 


Cenis 4% nh rue " os 
met the enemy. Arn n 


was followed, the 3 was IS. 


and the duke de Bourbon, reſolved to force 
the city in that place, marched at the head 
of — He was brought 
by the firſt muſket-ſhox,- and expired. The "Ip 


to the ground 


prince of Orange, who was cloſe by him, cau- 
ſed his body to qo covered, that the ardour-of 
the men might not be diſcouraged. 
treaſon eclipfes all his 


neee 

The pope, who was: ved to 0 | 
cheape ate Gabe calle 6, St Angelo,” | 
to - breathe when he heard — | 


death; but his affairs ſucceeded no better 


on that account. Philibert de Chalon, prince | 
of Orange, took the command of tho army, 


and that very day the city was taken by af- 
ſault. There was no nor inſolence 


left unpractiſed by the Germans, and by the 


Spaniards, as outrageous as they, even to 


dragging though the ſtreets prelates and car- 
dinals, and thoſe too of their own nation, 


veſted in their 1 en un 


The loſs occaſioned by the p Andes was-kes- 
eſtimable, and there was no Gael unſuffer- 


was already taken. The army of the -confe 
derates was advancing, and the duke d' Ur-. 
N * * 1 Venetians 00 hazard 
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2 every 1 thing to diſengage he how- 
ever. did not do it; and, * to Ae 
| too weak, he retired, without ſo much as gi- 
_  ving a hearing to the pope; who intreated him 
to wait ſome days, that he might have an op- 
portunity to make a capitulation. So an ar- 
my of above OP uſage: foot W 
wen ot of 7 e 
The viceroy came to Rome at the 
Pope's intreaty, and, — to get the 
command, he found the prince of Orange 
already eſtabliſhed by the ſoldiers,” but with- 
out. authority. They could not be forced 
away from the plunder, and the 
remained ſeveral — in the caſtle of St 'An- 
-  gelo in great te » How #rig htful was ĩt 
for him to be . — to the — of the Ger- 
mans lat laſt he made an accommodation: 
Rence de Ceri and Langei likewiſe capitulated, 
and left the place with their arms and bag- 
gage; but hands conditions: were TONE! en 
7 * ET a T5 2” OA 
Theſe were to pay Wee forme at Several 
by ſhort--terms, and to ſurrender the. caſtle 
75 eee the fortreſs of Oſtia, and ſe - 
veral other places, as a ſecurity to his ene- 


mies. He was to remain priſoner in the 
Eeeuaſtle of St Angelo till the firſt payment, and 


_ afterward ta be tranſported to Gaeta or to Na · 
ples, there te wait the emperor's reſolution. 
Tbe pope, not being able to find the money 
| — which he had | promiſed, remained priſoner 
* 1 alle af St — in th. mare”. 


* 
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the ſame Spaniards who had guarded Frantis' 
in his confinement. The ſoldiers in the 


mean time were continuing to ranſack and 
pillage Rome, which was two full months at 
their mercy. Moſt of the towns yielded by 
the pope, would not ſurrender. The Vene - 
tians took poſſeſſion of Ravenna and ſome o- 
ther places, in name of the league. 7 
At Florence, the cardinal de Cortona, who 
commanded. there in the pope's name, deli- 
vered up the government to the people, and 
went to Lucca. The Florentines reſtored 
popular magiſtrates, and broke down the ſta- 
tues of the Medicis. When the emperor got 
accounts of the pillaging of Rome, he put 
in practice his uſual diſſimulation. He ſaid 
that Bourbon and Fronſberg had acted wich- 
out his orders: he even commanded ſolemn 
proceſſions to be made in Spain for the pope's' 
liberation. In this manner he amuſed” the 
populace, -and in the mean time was holding 
ſecret councils for having the pope! tranſ- 
ported to Spain; but the kings of France 
and England, who had reſolved to act againſt 


the emperor more effectually than ever, after 
the pope's detention, were ſtill more ſtrictly 


united together, and in conjunction with the 
Vene 8 

The king of England obſtinately perſiſted 
in inclining to have Lautrec made general of 
the confederacy, contrary to the opinion of 
Francis, who reckoned him a general as im- 
prudent as unfortunate; and, contrary even 
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to that of Lautrec himſelf, who expected no 
good duct amidſt ſo great — as 
order to concert. the. methods —_ executifig 
the ſchemes of the two kings; Cardinal Wol- 
ſey, archbuſhop-of York, came to Calais with 
a cctinue more than royal; and the two kings 
coming to Amiens, it was agreed that a mef - 
ſage ſhould be ſent from them, offering prace 
to the emperor, if he would give up the king's 
ſons for. two, millions of e ecus.! — TY if he would 
9 and his country at liberty, and 
Italy Pa the ſame ſtate in Which it was be- 
fore Charles VIII. entered the Milaneſe; but 
the emperor refuſed thoſe terms, and the 
peace was confirmed by oath between the 
two kings the 8th of Auguſt 1527. 
A ſhort time after, Lautrec, though he bad. 
bunt the half af his army, entered Italy, where 
he tock le Boſco, a — fortißcation in the 
Milaneſe, near to eee 6" ig A little after, 
the city of Genoa, being extremely incom- 
moded by the continual captures made by 
Andrew Doria, and the . galleys, re- 
turned to their obedience to the king; and 
Lautree, after receiving their oath © Ede 
ty, tool. Alexandria, which the. confederates 
obliged him to reſtore to the duke of Milan. 
He Nee ige reſtored; to him Vigevano; then 
en Hella, he. marched Lenght: to * | 


© Abogt 8 en Trent as at pre- 
bent, eight cus egual to a . 4 
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| ſome ſuccours, he turned ſhort pon Pavia, 


3 


having performed its part, Lautrer carried 
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lan; but being informed, that it t had got 


Which he beſieged on the ſide of the eaſtle, 
as the Venetian army did on the other ſide. 
The French, Who were very ardently de- 

6008 to take that ton, in order to blot 

out the ſhame of the battle of the Park, over- 

baſtily made the attack without orders, be- 
fore he! breach was practicable, and they 
were repulſed The day after, the battery 


the town by alſiok, and had "difficulty to 


hinder ir from being reduced *o aſhes ; but 


he could neither prevent its being plundered, 
nor the cruelties committed by the foldiers, 
in revenge for the capture of Franeis, . 


the loſs of the greateſt men af Prince. 


About the ſame time, Alphonſo doke erf 


Ferrara acceded to the leagye. Lautree gain- 
ed him, by promi 


to get reſtored to him 


all that he had polled, and to cauſe to be 


1 in marriage to Hercules d Eſte, his el- 


eſt ſon, Rense, daughter of Louis XII. In 


| the] ſtate i in which matters then were, it was 
no hard matter to get Sforce re-eſtabliſhed in 


the whole Milaneſe, and even to take Milan, 
which was reduced to extremity, without 2 
poſſibility of its being ſuccoured by' Antonio 
de Leva, who was deſtitute of men and mo- 
ney. But the Pope's legate wanted that eve- 
55 thing ſhould be left, in order to march 
raight towards Rome to ſet his maſter at li- 


berry, and Lautrec reſolved to comply with 
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wank RY THe © him, mha expected no 
- ſucceſs, amidſt ſo great profuſion as 
Francis laid out in unneeeſſary expenſes. In 
order to concert the methods 3 executing. 
the Khemes of the two kings, Cardinal Wol- 
fey, archbiſhop of York, came to Calais with 
a tetinue more than royal; and the two kings 
coming to Amiens, it was: ed that a meſ- 
ſage ſhould be ſent from them, offering ptace 
to the emperor, if he would give u the king's 
ſdos for two; millions of cus; if he would 
e. dope and his country. at liberty, and 
e eee 
fore Charles VIII. entered the Milaneſe; but 
_ the emperor refuſed thoſe terms, and. the 
Pace was confirmed by oath een the 

two kings the 8th of Auguſt 1527. 
A ſhort time after, Lautrec, though 20 had. 
but the half of his army, entered Italy, where 
be took le Boſco, a . fortification in the 
Milaneſe, near to Alexandria. A little after, 
| the, city of Genoa, being extremely incom- 
moded by the continual captures made by 
Andrew Doria, and the F abn. galleys, re- 
turned to their obedience to the king; and 
Laautree, after receiving their oath of fideli- 
ty, took. Alexandria, which the confederates 
obliged him to reſtore to the duke of Milan. 
He Fleewide reſtored; to him Vigevano ; then 
paſſing the Teſſin, he marched Pine to 
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lan; but being informed, chat it had got 
ſome ſaccours, he turned ſhort upon Pavia, 
which he beſieged on the ſide of the eaſtle, 
as the V enetian AN did on the other fide. 
The French, Who were very ardently de- 
Grows to take thar' ton, in order to blot 
out the ſhame of the ba ttle of the Park, over- 
baſtily made the attack without orders, be- 
fore the breach was practicable, and they 
were repulſed, The day after, the battery 
kaviog performed its part, Lautrec carried 
the town by afſauk, and had difficalty to 
Hinder ir from being reduced to aſhes ; but 
he could neither prevent its being plundered, 
nor the cruelties committed by the ſoldiers, 
in revenge for the capture of Francis; acer 
the loſs of the greateſt men af Prnce. 
About the ſame time, Alphonſo duke of | 
Ferrara acceded to the idee Lautrec gain- 
ed him, by promiſing to get reſtored to him 
all that he had poſſeſſed, and* to cauſe to be 
* in marriage to Hercules d Eſte, his el- 
deſt fon, Rense, daughter of Louis XII. In 
the ſtate in Which matters then were, it was 
no hard matter to get Sforce re-eſtabliſhed in 
the whole Milaneſe, and even to take Milan, 
which was reduced to extremity,. without a 
poſſibility of its being ſuccoured by Antonio 
a + 998 who was deſtitute of men and mo- 
But the pope's legate wanted that eve- 
| 2. "thing ſhould be lefr, in .order to march 
ſtraight towards Rome to ſet his maſter at li- 
* and Lautrec reſolved to comply with 
1 his 
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his earneſt intreaties. His march, and the 
menaces of the king of England, who was 
preparing to enter the Low Countries, at laſt 
obliged the 'emperor to treat of the pope's 
liberation, which was concluded on the 8th 
of October, on condition that he ſhould ne- 
ver do any thing contrary to the emperor's 
Intereſt. More than ſix hundred thouſand 
ducats were exacted of him, and he was for- 
ced to give hoſtages in ſecurity for the pay- 
ment, together with ſome fortreſſes. 
- The emperor pretended not to have any 
thee i in — ſcandalous reſolution of ſetting a 
ranſom upon the common father of Chriſten- 
dom, who was ſeized contrary to a truce; 
and it was faid, that fo great ſums were de- 
manded . of him only to ſatisfy the army. 
Moron adviſed the pope to ſign all, provi- 
| ded he were brought out of the caſtle of St 
Angelo, where he was expoſed to all forts 
of diſtreſs, even to the peſtilence, which, af. 
ter infecting the city, ſoon ſeized thoſe in the 
caſtle; for though he had given hoſtages, 
his perſon was detained till he had made pay- 
ment. 
At laſt * Spaniards, being Ahamed of his 
detention, and dreading the approach of the 
French army, which was advancing towards 
the kingdom of Naples, received an order 
from the heats to ſer the PORE as: DG. 


[About 04 £661. see reckoning the ducat, as 
at preſent, 9 5. 6 d.) | 
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But that pontiff, apprehenſive of new diffi- 
culties, being alarmed by General Moncade, 
diſguiſed himſelf like a merchant, and the 
Spaniſh cavalry conducted him to Orvieto, 
into which he entered without any  retanue, 
on the ꝗth of December at night. He was 
forced to pay his ranſom, of which the Spa- 
niards ſhared as well as the Germans; and, in 
order to procure money,, he conſented: tO: {el} 
2a cardimalaib&s:i1::- oo 1 d ved 
marched from Bologna, where he had loſt 
much time, in order to enter the kin 

of Naples with an army of thirty thouſand 
men. A treaty was on foot all. that time for 
a general peace, which now: was ſtopped, on- 
ly becauſe Francis wanted, that as ſoon as 
he ſhould give hoſtages for withdrawing, his 
troops out of Itahy, the emperor. ſhould re- 
ſtore his ſons. On the contrary, the em- 
peror wanted that the king ſhould, with- 
draw his troops; and he undertock to 
thing could conquer the difiᷣdence af; thoſe 
two princes, and at laſt the two kings, decla- 
red war againſt the emperor by a herald. 
They recalled their ambaſſadors, The. 
emperor retained the king's amhaſſadot in 
Spain, and the king did the ſame by the em- 
peror's. The declaration of war was made on 
the 2 1ſt of January. As Lautrec was making 
extraordinary... progreſs in the kingdom of. 
Naples, and the towns were; ie eee, 
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him as ſoon as he came within twenty or thir- 
ty miles of them, the Imperialiſts, under the 
command of the prince of Orange, marched 
to oppoſe him, and Lautrec always beat 
them off, in order to bring them to a battle. 
At laſt they retired, partly into Naples, and 
partly into Gaeta, which were the only places 
they kept in the whole kingdom; and it is 
e that all thoſe plunderers, enriched 
by ſo many ſacrileges, periſhed almoſt entire- 
I in leſs than a year's time. The peſtilence 
carried off in Rome more than two thirds of 
them, and ſcarcely did two hundred eſcape 
in the ſeries of that war. 
\ Inſtead of purſuing the remains of that un- 


. fortunate army, Lautrec amuſed himſelf with 


taking Melfe, a town of the kingdom of | 
Naples, whoſe prince was made priſoner. 
Mean- time the emperor having releaſed the | 
French ambaſſador, Francis wanted alſo to 


'return Anthony Perrenot, called afterward | # 


Cardinal de Granvelle, the emperor's ambaſ- | 
fador. Before diſmiſſing him, he was reſol- | 
ved to come to a public explanation with 
him, on certain converſations of the em 
ror, :- complaining that the king had broke 
his promiſe, and had not anſwered a chal- 
k enge which he had given him. 
Thereupon Francis aſſembled, in he great 
hall of the palace, all the foreign miniſters, 
with the princes and lords, in preſence R 
whom, being clothed in his roy al robes, 


"ole the ambaſſador, that the per hag 
4 1 | never 
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never had any promiſe from him that could be 
available, ſince he had never ſeen nor met 
with him in any battle; that if he meant to 
ſpeak of his confinement, he declared 
that a guarded priſoner could be bound to 
nothing; and that never had man been more 
ſtrictly guarded than he, ſince, when he was in 
appearance on deathbed, he was kept under 
the guard of four or five hundred carabi- 

neers. 1 Cc 0-150 
As the emperor boaſted of having ſent a 
challenge to the king, he publicly declared, 
that he knew nothing of it; and that his way 
of acting might not be liable to the ſame re- 
proach, he ordered a written challenge, which 
he ſent to the emperor to be read, of which 
theſe are the principal expreſſionss 
We Francis, by the grace of God, 
« king of France, and lord of Genoa, to 
you Charles, by the ſame grace, elected 
««. emperor of Rome, and king of the Spains, 
„ make known, That being informed that 
you boaſt of having our faith and pro- 
« miſe, upon which we came out of your 
« power, though it .be notorious, that a 
_ « ouarded man can give no faith or pro- 
„ miſe that is binding: we add, moreover, 
that as often as you have ſaid and ſhall 
« ſay, that we have broken our word, or 
done a thing unworthy of a gentleman 
* who regards his honour, you have lied in 
% your throat, and ſhall lie, whereupon you 
SF have nothing to write us, but only to aſ- 

Street | « ſure 
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' < ſure us of the field where we ſhall bring 
% you the werfen; proteſting, that what- 
ever you ſhall fay nft-our honour, as 

ell as che delay « the combat, mall turn 
to your- ſhame.” This writing is dated 
the 28th of March 1527, (that is, 1528, ac- - 

2 to our — cuſtom; but at t 

time in France the year began at Eaſter.) 
After the paper was read, the king re- 
ſed his diſcourſe, and continued his re- 
proaches: againſt the emperor : firſt, for de- 
the pope, in which that prince pre- 
i ens. to take no ſhare; but the king ſhow- 
ed, that that was too groſs an impoſition on 
mankind, fince, fo far from puniſhing his 
who had been guilty of ſuch a crime, 
he had allowed them to exact a ranſom from 
the vicar of Jeſus Chriſt, and had reduced 
the holy father to ſuch extemity, that he 
had been forced to ſel] even benefices, «a 
thing horrible to be told, eſpecially in our 
days, ſaid Francis, © in which ſo many 
heteſies are current.” He added, concern- 
ing his ſons, whom the emperor boaſted of 
keeping in his power, that it was with great 

grief that he ſaw them in the hands of a 

prince, ho required for their liberation hard- 

er tetms than thoſe which the infidels had 
exacted from the kings his predeceſſors, when 
they had been their ens but that his de- 
ſire for the liberation of his ſons ſhould never 
oblige him to be wanting to his allies; and 


becauſe the emperor reden the king with 
| hindering 
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hindering Chriſtians from uniting ie the 
Turk, he anſwered, that even though he 
had not the Turk at war againſt him, as the 
_ emperor had in Hungary and on the fron- 
tiers of Auſtria, he ſhould always be readier 
to repel that enemy of Chriſtendom than the 
emperor would be. | 
That prince ſaid afterward mtu 75 
the king of England, whom he called al- 
ways his good brother and perpetual ally; and 
the ambaſſador having refuſed to carry any 
verbal meſſaꝑ e, becauſe he had no inſtruc- 
tions for ſo doing, Francis ſent the challenge 
to Charles by a herald. The emperor ſent 
back one to make an anſwer nearly in the 
ſame ſtrain, but without any concluſion; ſo 
that theſe ſteps ſerved no F but to 
make noiſe unneceſſarily 
Lautrec continued to move on in the 1 
dom of Naples, though he was in want of 
money. He complained, that the king's 
buildings and Wr far exhauſted all the fi- 
nances. He gathered proviſions from all 
quarters to maintain an immenſe army, but 
of which two thirds were uſeleſs. He was 
already maſter of all the country, and all the 
fortified towns; and at laſt, on the firſt of 
May, he arrived before Naples, to which he 
laid ſiege. Eight galleys, commanded by 
Count Philippin Doria, came and joined him. 
They were detached from a fleet which the 
king had ſent at the ſame time into Sicily, 
in 


1 


ſied in taking 
vere, yielded to them by the treaty. So Hugh 
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in expectation that that kingdom ſhould have 
been given up to him by intelligence. 
Andrew Doria, Philippin's uncle, and 


Rence de Ceri, commanded the fleet, W 


came off Sicily, according to the plan, at the 
time that Lautrec arrived at Naples; but a 


ſtorm threw it upon the iſland of Corſica, 


whence it paſſed over to Sardinia, to get 
proviſions. The viceroy oppoſing it, Saſſari 


was taken by aſfault; but a ſickneſs broke 


out in the army, and miſunderſtandings a- 
mong the: aſficers. Rence de Ceri and Do- 
ria became extremely jealous of each other. 


T hey were forced to return to Genoa, whence 


Count Philippin was ſent to N * to ho 
up the port on the land-fide. 


bg e having fortified ſame of the card | | 


„ WINE eee a 
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cipal poſts about the place, it was in ſtraits. 
The plan was to ſtarve rather than to force it, 


and being 


ing che galleys. 
Tbde ſmall number which we had, gave riſe 


had promiſed 10 join us with theirs, were bu- 
ſome maritime towns, which 


de Moncade, viceroy of Sicily, and who af- 
ter the death of Lanoi was likewiſe in the 
mean time viceroy of Naples, thought him- 
{elf ſtrong 2 to fight Philippin, pro- 


vided 


and the enemy on their ſide omitted nothing, 


to open the communications by ſea and land. 
ſeveral times repulſed before their b 


forts, they expected better luccebs by attack- 


to that expectation. The Venetians, h 


Y nemy to put in his place. 
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vided he were able to ſurpriſe him. Ile had 
but ſix galleys, and four other leſſer veſſels; 
but, in order to intimidate the enemy, he 
cauſed a great many empty fiſher- 3 to 
follow. The whole fucceſs depended on ſe- 
crecy; but Lautrec was informed of the 
iatention by the ſpies: which he had in Na- 
ples; for there remained in that city ma- 
ny burghers. of the Angevine faction who 
were very well affected to France. Lautrec 
informed Philippin, and ſent bow! four or five 
= hundred muſſceteers. 
Upon the approzch of Bianca Philippis 
was {urpriſed at the great number of veſſels, 
= the enemy's attack was vi Ss; the 
muſteteers ſtood it out, and Phi ip pin diſco- 
vering the trick, fell furioufly with five gal. 
leys upon the enemy. He detached three 
more to attack them in flank, and armed a 
great many of the galley-flaves, promiſi ng" 
their liberty to all ſuch as ſhould take an e- 
His artillery did 


Moncade being ſhot 


prodigious execution. 


| | through the arm by a muſket-buller, diedin! 
tine ot the action; two of chis galleys were 


ſunle, two taken, and a fifth ſurrendered af. 
| ter the bat tle. 101. r 
The enemy nnd bene the fer of e 

army, the — Guaſt was taken, wick 
many perſons of quality; and after ſuch a 
misfortune Naples had like to have loſt cou- 

rage. Theit proviſions began to fail, peſti- 
lence followed famine, and the place was on 


all 


—— — — 
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prince of Orange, in which he wrote to the 


reſolved at the ſame time to ſend ſuccours 


Francis count de St Pol, of the family of 


ſtill preparing to march from France, when 


Lodi, whence they were repulſed; and they 


all ſides threatened with deſtruction. Lautrec 
being full of confidence began to be negli- 
gent. He had intercepted a letter from the 


emperor that there were no more than ſix 
weeks proviſions, and that having no money 
to pay the current maſter, the Germans would 
infallibly mutiny. Upon that aſſurance he 
diſperſed the cavalry into ſeveral quarters, 
in order the eaſier, to get them proviſions. 
He did not advert that the enemy had thereby 
not only an opportnnity of cutting off a great 
many. of them, but likewiſe of introducing 
ſmall convoys into the place, and even of pre- 
venting proviſions from coming to our camp, 
in which ſickneſs likewiſe broke out. The 
enemy. poiſoned the ſprings and ciſterns, and 
the army was continually diminiſhing. 3 

Mean- time both the emperor and the king 
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to their people. The duke of Brunſwick 
brought to Italy 12, O00 foot and 600 horſe. 
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Bourbon, was to oppoſe that army, with 400 
horſemen in complete armour, 500 light 
horſe, and gooo foot; but the count was 


the Germans arrived in the Milaneſe. They | 
there found Antonio de Leva full of high ex- 
pectations, occaſioned by his having juſt ta- 
ken Pavia. They joined him in Tn 


thence 


CA 
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n 
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: 
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out doing any thing elſe. 
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thing to diſcontent Doria, without 
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thence returned into their own country; with- 


4 


It is ſaid that the emperor on purpoſe al- 


| lowed! them to be in want of money; and that 
he had repented of ſending the duke of Brunſ- 


wick, who had claims on that kingdom, in 


right of his great-grandfather, as donatary 6f 
Queen Jane his wife. At the ſame time that 


the Germans were retiring, the count de St 
Pol was entering Piedmont, and the Venetian 


fleet, of "twenty-two galleys, arrived in the 
gulf of Naples, after taking Brindiſ and | 


Otranto. 


'Whilft affairs appeared in 10 good a Wein 
tion for France, they changed all at once by 
the revolt of Andrew Doria. He had ſtrong 


cauſes of diſcontent, and in his differences 


with Rence de Ceri he had found the court 


unfavourable. He was not agreeable to the 


favourites, becauſe he would not depend upon 
them. So they were always ſeeking oppor- 
tunities of making him be eſteemed," by the 
king, a punctilious and ill-natured man. 

Withal they highly commended him, that 
their bad character of mn N oy be the leſs 


= hor pr icaeh | 


_Mean-time, as e was ee ef 3 
importance for the affairs of Italy than to keep 


him in the ſervice, Lautrec ſent Langei to 


repreſent to the king, that it was loſing — 


nothing was to be expected on the ſide of 


Naples, That advice was little 5 


Vol. III. U cs Dona 
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Doria was moved with the miſeries of - his 
country, which was going to ruin. The 
port of Savona was firing up to nyt the 
1 trade thither, and take it entirely away from 


Genoa. The duty on ſalt, which was one of | 


its beſt revenues, had been likewiſe taken 
"from that city. 


Doria was importunate wich- che king 10 J 


4 give ſatisfa ion to his country: for his own || 


DE have juſtice done 
im concerning the ranſom of ſome priſoners 
of rank whom 185 had taken, and for what 1 


was due to him for the pay of his-galleys. 


The intereſt of the marſhal de Mont- | 

morency, to whom the king had given the 
duty on wy at Savona, got theſe prepo- ji 
ſals rejected. The chancellor, a friend of 
the marſhal,” eluded them all; and whillt || 
he was ſo ill uſed at court, the marquis de 


-Guaſt, whom he had priſoner, omitted no- 
thing to provoke him. Doria, under pretext 


that his priſoners were taken from him, had 
made uſe of thoſe that had been taken at 
the late nayal- engagement, and. amon " N 


Teſt the marquis, who was moſt induſtr 


to diſengage him from the intereſts af F — x 
The accounts which he had from court, en- 


tirely determined him. 


Inſtead of ſatisfying him, the command in ö 


the Mediterranean was given to Barbezieux, 


younger ſon of the family of Rochefoucauld, 


a man of courage, but — experience, j 


_ without intereſt amo! "hs troops, Tra 
| na 
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had private orders to ſeize not only Doria's. 
galleys, but even his perſon if Pond. His 
orders could not be ſo ſecret but Doria got 
information of them, and he immediately 
concluded his treaty with the emperor, by the 
meſdiation of the marquis du Guaſt, on con- 
dition that Genoa ſhould be reſtored to full 


liberty, under the emperor's proteckion, Sa- 
evona ſurrendered to the. Genoeſe, and Doria 
himſelf maintained with twelve: galleys, at 
0, ooo ducats of Pr | 
"5 When Barbezieux arrived We he in 
vain - endeavred to ſurpriſe Doria, who was 
i too welllaware of his intentions; but a little 
after Count Phihppin, who, by order of his 
uncle, allowed: ſomne;proviſions to. go into Na- 
- ( ples, retired? from it altogether; and the. Ve- 
netian galleys, being unprovided in biſcuit, 
wor obliged! at the ſame- time ta ge and 
8 take. ſome on board toward Calabria, 16- that 
1 the port of Naples remained free The 
„ French fleet was not long in landing there; 
x but» it brought Lautrec only a wealt- rein- 


forcement: e ſopplied 
with x was- in no fear of be eing 
vod ſd ſoon. 

Mean · time delnneß made great karoelk b in 
Lautree's army; he was himſelf: ſeized; and 
matters every day grew worſe and worſs. 
Our troops, Aminied by the peſtilence, 
were totally ruined by the prodigious toil: 
which: the guard of the camp required. 
The circumference of it was ſo large, that 

U 2 there 
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there was. a neceſſity for the whole army, not 
excepting the ſick, to be always under arms. 

The Venetians returned ſo ill provided, that 

they were forced to leave the port unguarded, 
in order to go in ſearch of ſubſiſtence. 

Amidſt ſo many misfortunes, Lautrec could 
not be perſuaded to raiſe the blockade, in or- 
der to — his troops in the neighbouring 
countries, which had ſubmitted to him. He 
had boaſted to the king, that he would oblige 

the city to ſurrender at diſcretion, and rather 
than change, he flattered himſelf with vain 
hopes. For fear of quite diſcouraging him 
during his ſickneſs, the officers durſt not-re- 
port to him the melancholy ſituation of the 
army. At laſt, when he began to recover, he 
forced two pages to tell him what was paſſing. 
He was told that the camp was now nothing 
but a burying- ground, and was ſo afflicted at 
it, that he de into his Aempete Which ; 
carried him off. 

A great many lards, and among ae . 
count de Vaudemont, died in the ſame man- 
ner, and the marquis de Saluces took upon 
him the command of thoſe ruined troops. It 
was not long before he himſelf fell ſick. 
Moſt of his officers were fo likewiſe ; ſcarcely 
were there one hundred cuiraſſiers remaining, © 

out of eight hundred who had begun the 
ſiege, and 25,000 foot vere roqueed- to 
. 59 9 * 


: dle. * took * and: Nola, where the 
8 French 


1 2 


e enemy in the. mean time were not i- 
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| French had their provifions. Ar laſt the 

ſiege was raiſed_of neceſſity. Peter de Na- 
v E, being taken in the retreat, died at Nay 
Ales, and the marquis was very lucky in re- 
firing without great loſs into Averſo. He, 


vas ſoon beſieged there, and forced to ſutren- 


9 zoth of Auguſt 1528. He was carried to 


der at difcretion, with all his officers, on 


WB ples, where he died a ſhort time after. 
Matters went at firſt a little better in the 
Milaneſe. The count. de St Pol had joined 


g . % 
47 
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the duke d' Urbino, and had retaken Paviaz. . _. 


but the peſtilence was fo furious at Genoa, 
that the garriſon had left it; fo that Theodore 
= Trivulce, who was governor of it, was forced 
= © ro one cane INTE TE 
= As Doria was informed of what was paſſ- 
ing there, he came thither with all expedi- 
tion, and being received without reſiſtance, 
he reftored the government to the nobility, 
being ſatisfied to live in his own houſe like a 
private perſon, after having merited the title 
of deliverer of his country. Ir is faid that 
Trivulce's anxiety. to ſave his money made 
him. ſurrender the caſtle too ſoon ; and beſides 
it is certain, that the count de St Pol, whoſe 
army was diminiſhing every day, duiſt not 
1 Genoa. All that he did was 
throw into Savona'ſome fuccours, which dic 
not long defend it. Phe Genoeſe took it, 


demolifhed irs port, and raſed irs walls. 


The winter prevented St Pol from under- 


taking any thing. In the ſpring following 
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the confederates made fruitleſs, attempts upon 
Milan, and the count de St Pol endeavoured 
to retake Genoa. As he was marching with 
that intention, the overflowing. of a. river 
which was ſwollen by a ſudden rain, obliged 
bim to paſs a day at andriano, where Anto- 
adio de Leva came and ſurpriſed. him. His 
nen deſerted him, and om was made priſoner. 
A Tl remainder of his army took refuge in 
Pavia. The Spaniards, being, maſters of the 
country; were every day retaking new places, 
and the confederates remained hopeleſs, reed 
Ab this time peace was anxiouſly, negotia- | Mi 
The ducheſs d Angouleme, and Mar- 
—— of Auſtria, the emperor's aunt, gover- 
neſs of the Low Countries, had gone to Cam- 
beay. to treat of it, toward the end of May; IM 
and the pope, who perceived the affairs of the 
confederates ruined, . laboured, with all his 
might, to gain the friendſhip of the empe- 
ror, whoſe intereſt he intended to uſe for eſta- 
bliſhing his family in the government of 
Florence. A momentous conjuncture af- 
forded Eim an * of gaining over 
that prince. 
The king of England: had loſt his PS He's 
for Catherine of Arragorthis queen, who was 
the emperor's aunt by the mother's fide, and 
Cardinal Wolſey had put it in his bead that 
he might diſſolve that marriage. His reaſon 
was, that Catherine, the widow of Arthur, an 
elder brother of Henry, could not become 
the. wite of the e brother, and that the 
| - __ diſpenſation 


+ 
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5 diſpenſation which the pope had granted for 


that marriage was null, as being oe . 
the law of God. 
This foundation is, © ee”? that even the 


nua of God in certain caſes orders a brother 
do marry the widow of his brother. Mean- 
ade the cardinal flattered his maſter's paſ- 
fon; he likewiſe ſatisfied his own, by pre- 
. tending to marry with Henry, Margaret, Fran- 
cis's ſiſter, and by obliging the king to be 
revenged of the emperor, who had changed 
tinto contempt the extreme regard which he 
had formerly had for him. Henry had other 


W thoughts, and his intention was to marry, 

Anne Bullen, maid of honour to his queen, 
with whom he was deſperately in Iove; but. 
he was very careful at firſt not to diſcover 


chat thought, which might have met with too 
much oppoſition. He pretended to enter in- 
co his favourite's ſentiments for France, and 
be preſſed the pope to give him. commiſ- 
| fioners to examine into the vahdiry” of his 


marriage 

The affairs of the confederates were then 
in a flouriſhing condition, and the pope was 
for that reaſon diſpoſed to fayour the king of 
England: ſo he gave him for commiſſioner 


— 
2 


ths own miniſter Cardinal Wolſey, with ſome 


other prelates of his own kingdom. He did 
more; he gave to Cardinal Campegio, his le- 
gate, a bull which he might ſhow to the king 
of England for diſſolving his marriage, but 
Prohibiting him to deliyer it without a Wy 
order 


; 
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order ſigned by the pope's hand; but when, 
tlie emperor had again got the, upper hand; 
he greatly altered. his behaviour ; he ordered 
the cardinaF to burn the bull, and carried the 
affair to Rome, being reſolved to favour the 
. . emperor, as far as that prinee ſhould eſpouſe 
His intereſts. Thus did that ſelfiſh pope 
make matters of religion ſubſervient to po- 
=— Fox r 
Y Mean- time the king of England's paſſon 
for Anne Bullen was every day increafing. 
That imperious miſtreſs exaſperated Henry 
againſt Cardinal Wolſey, whom he blamed, 
becauſe the bull had been burnt. He dif- 
miſſed him the court. Grief at his diſgrace 
in a ſhort time after was, the occafion of his 
death, and England rejoiced at the miſerable | 
end of the proudeſt of favourites. y 
The emperor, who-reckoned himſelf per- 
Knally inſulted by the ſcheme which the king, 
of England had formed againſt the queen his 
conſort, refolved” to court the friendſhip of 
the pope, who had the lead in the affairs of 
Italy. That prince cauſed very advantageous 
offers to be made to him. He promiſed to re- 
eſtabliſh the Medicis in Florence, and to give 
Margaret his natural daughter with a great 
portion to Alexander, ſon of Laurence of 
Medicis, to whom, the pope deſtined, the ſe- i 
cular power of His family. He engaged like- | 
wife to get reſtored-to the holy ſee n 
Modena, Reggio, and fome other places of 
Importance; in acknowtedgment- of 1 
Ws. the 
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the pope granted the inveſtiture of Naples o 
the empefor, and reduced the annual gale. 
rents due to the holy ſee by 2 55 kings of Na- 
ples to 6000 ducats'®.'.” © pared 

Whilſt this treaty e negotiating, e 
king's mother and the emperor's aunt were 
advancing with great ſecrecy at Cambray the 
affairs of the peace. Margaret concealed herſelf 
from the pope, with whom her nephew was 
treating; and the ducheſs d Angouleme had 
ſtill more reaſon to conceal! her intentions 
from the allies, whom the king was endeavour-" 
ing to Keep in' good humour,” by always pro- 
= poling to them new {EE for earryin 4 | 
= the war. A * 
At laſt, after may difficulties, the gere 
vas concluded by the pope's mediation.” The 
king paid the 'emperor © two milkons of 
gold +, for the ranſom” of His ſons, and 
{'s cbliged himſelf to pay for the emperor to the 
king of England the great ſums which the 
houſe of Auſtria owed him. He promiſe 
to marry Eleonora the emperor's ſiſter, and 
co give the duchy of Burgundy te the ſon or” s 
that marriage. He renounced the ſdvereignu- 
y of Flanders and Artois, and his right to” 
F Naples, Milan, _T Saling.” IE by gy po” 
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[f About 262, 500 l. Sterling reckonin one million 

gold three millions of livres, and e ho mi equal © 

da a guinea, as at preſent ; but perhaps it was double this 

_— as FRO? is Furetiere's reckoning, who.wrote in 1288 Th 
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litics.did. not forget the heirs gf Charles:de 
Bourbon, for whom it was ipulated that 
the eſtates of that prince ſhould apr oY 
Francis had not the ſame: regard for tbe 
barons of Naples, who; had followed his par 
ty he made no mention of them in the treaty. 
He indeed com in it the Venetian: 
and:the Florentines; but upon condition that. 
they, ſhould, ſertle their differences with the 
emperor, which in the main was doing no- 
at all; as to Sforces he remained: in a 
deſtitute. ſtate... To theſe: terms was a king 
ſo. powerful: andiſo· generous reduced, leſs by 
the. diſtreſs: of. his: affairs, than * the: dae 
— of — fry his ſons again, who had: been. 
d 11 e tomandc the: end-of- the-- 
month af Inly, remained; ſecret; , by concert 
between the two prinseſſes who wanted ta 
prevent the, new- deſigns; which that paade 
might:accaſion: to ho laid. by the: parties: cen: 
At; arias; ev; pond the 
7 * 
confaderates, whoſe- amhaſſaders fan ſome 
days 1 4 He did. „ N 
tQ. anpeale t empty PRANNIes 3. 
which, however, they appeazed not well ſa- 
tisfied, eſpecially the king of England, with 
whom it was: very: pane op fair; as 
being. obliged. by the treaty to pay him 
590,000 Ecus*; without knowing from What 
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fund to raiſe them, and the ling had agreed 
to this artiele in: hopes chat che King of E 
land would not be haſty in demanding t 
payment. That Was a matter very hard bo 
obtain, and Lungei was ſee: in that 
difficult negotiation. He, however ſueeeed- 
ed in it, vy haviag the dexterity to enter wich 
the Limgaer 3 _ the *afair- of his 
— marriage. ; 

Twas 12% man dune hing und ah | 
king Rug land knew that he as regarded in 
the nvetfcies of France, Italy, and Germa- 

ny. 'He:jmagined" therefore, that he* ſhould 
eaſily: obtain by his means conſultations fa- 
vourable for his affair, ſo much the more that 
ILangep brought him ſome beforehand, under 
- borrowed/inames, hieh were to his Hiking, 
and ſo gained upon him, that not only did 
he givei a ſpace of five'years for the payment, 
but che dikswiſe made a t to” 
duke of Orleans, his: godſon, of a gold flower- 
des have, chi the s futher aq plcd- 
820 to im for 50, o cus. ; 
'Phe remperor, in the mean time, Had 
eto Genoa. He was extremely deſirous 


— receiving che. Imperial crown from the 


hands ofthe „und to make his appear- 
„where his victories had made 


him: ſo glorious, and: ſo formidable. He i- 
"_ TR TIO Ou completely 


bead! 62 0 U ge teckoniag. as at bee 
eig t ecus equa to a pound. ] 
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eſtabliſh his authority ; ſo he had no ſooner 
come to an accommodation with the Pope, 
than he reſolved to ſet ou. | 
He received at Genoa an e embaſſy from the | 
1 'F lorentines, againſt whom he had « given the 
prince of Orange ſome vexatious orders, leſs 
with an intention to ſatisfy the pope, than to 
ruin the moſt faithful allies -of rance. | The 
prince was to beſiege them with all the Impe- 
rial army, and though they were determined on 
a vigorous defence, they | endeavoured pre- 
viouſly to appeaſe the emperor ; but he re- 
fuſed audience to their ambaſſadors, till they 
had received the popeꝰs benediction. The king 
punctually executed the treaty of Cambray, 
and cauſed the towns of Apulia to be ſur- 
rendered, which Rence de Ceri ſtill paſſe 
ed. 
an be Venetians then clearly perceived that 
there was nothing further to be done on the ſide 
of Naples, and they drew off their fleet, in 
order to canton their troops in the cities of 
Lombardy. They took a promiſe of Sforce, 
that he ſhould make no agreement in which 
they ſhould not be included; but the duke a 
ſhort time after loſt Pavia, and was then re- 
duced ſo low, that ſcarce had he any hopes. 
Much about the ſame time, Perugia was ſur- 
rendered to the prince of Orange. Every 
thing yielded to the emperor, and the burden 
of the war was about to fall entirely on the 


E arnines. They were _— by 3 5 
0 
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of Orange, and abandoned by Francis, in 


whom they had placed all their hopes. 

It is thought he was adviſed to that ſtep 
by the chancellor, who for this obtained from 
the pope as a recompenſe a cardinaPs hat, 
which till that time he had ſolicited in vain. 
The emperor was buſied in Italy in negotia- 


ting with the pope and the other potentates, 


whilſt his brother Ferdinand was loſing the 
fineſt towns in Hungary, under pretext. of 
aſſiſting King John. Soliman had made him- 
ſelf maſter of Five Churches, Buda, Alba- 
regalis , and Altemburg. He beſieged 
Vienna in Auſtria with an immenſe army, 
without the emperor's ſtirring either in de- 
fence of his brother's kingdom, or of the he- 
reditary countries of his i. He truſted 


to the ſtrength of the place, and the valour * £ 


of Philip; Count Palatine of — Rhine, who 
gefende fi A 
That conjuncture Served the woe and the 
princes of Italy the better to take care of 
their intereſts, and the negotiation was already 


f 1 well advanced, when information was recei- 
ved, that Selman, after a month's obſtinate 
154 attadk; was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, with the 


loſs of 60,000 men. He threatened ſoon to 


[ return with a ſtronger army. 


The emperor, being every whete ſucceſf. 


135 ful, went to Bologna, where the pope crown- 


ed him . INE E N as if Oy had 


88 Pedage Alba « Jolis ys: 24 yl (DE 
or, III. X been 


* 
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been at Rome. He made peace with the 
Venetians and with Sforce. That unfortunate 
duke was obliged to acknowledge himſelf 
in the wrong, and on his knees to beg the 
clemency of the emperor, to whom he was 
obliged to promiſe immenſe ſums, which the 
Milaneſe, as much exhauſted as they were, 
found means to furniſn, ſo much did they ab- 
Hor a foreign government; and ſo he was re- 
eſtabliſhed. ; 

The Venetians reſtored Ravenna and Cer- 
via to the holy ſee, and all the ports of A- 
pulia to the emperor, who made a league 
with them, with the pope, and with the duke 
of Milan, for the defence of Italy. After 
the concluſion of that peace he went at laſt 
into Germany, in order to find out ſome re- 
medy for the very deep diſtreſſes with which 

it was threatened both by the Turk, and by 
the hereſy of Luther, which made ſo great 
progreſs, that it had the appearance of ſoon 
getting the upper hand. He left orders when 
he ſet out to employ againſt Florence, his 
whole army in Italy, which had afterward no- 
thing elſe to do. . 2831 
The Florentines made a more vigorous 
defence than was expected; and Francis, who 
had abandoned them, thought of nothing 
but the liberation of his ſons. He vent 
with that intention to Bourdeaux, with the 
ſum deſtined for their ranſom, which he had 
collected with very great difficulty. The 
marſhal de Montmorency, grand a | 

ny” J 


To 
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the ordnance, went to Bayonne the 1oth of 
March 1 530, to make the exchange of the prin- 
ces, who much about the ſame time had been 
brought to Fontarabia ; but there were diffi- 
culties which laſted near four months. At laſt 
the money was told down. All the papers con- 
cerning the ſovereignties of Flanders and Ar- 
tais were given to the conſtable of Caſtille. The 
rinces were exchanged in the middle of the 
river Bidaſſoa. Queen Eleonora was brought, 
and the king married her near to Mont-Mar- 
ſan, whither he had come to receive her. 
At the ſame time, Francis and Henry 
made ſome attempts to bring about an ac- 
commodation between the emperor and the 
Florentines. The mediation of two ſo great 
kings was uſeleſs to them. A great reinforce 
ment, which was coming to them, was defeat- 


| ed by the prince of Orange; but he was kill- 


ed in the battle, and Ferrand de Gonzague, 
marquis of Mantua, had orders to finiſh the 
ſiege. The king, inthe mean time, enjoyed 
a tranquillity of which he had no experience 
from the beginning of his: reign : for he had 
ſeen nothing but wars almoſt conſtantly un- 
fucceſsful; and his oww impriſonment, from 
which he was liberated only by that of his 
ſons, had given him diſquiets, which may ea- 
fily be unagined. © | 
He had the pleaſure of again ſeeing thoſe 
der e eee of whom he had been depri- 
ved for four years, and his new marriage was 
the occaſion. of entertainments of extraordi- 


X 2 nary. 
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nary magnificence. He intermingled with 
theſe pleaſures, that of polite literature, 
Which was natural to him; for, though in 
his youth he had ſtudied but very ſuperfi- 
cially, he had acquired much fine know- 
ledge by the converſations of ingenious men, 
to whom he gave eaſy acceſs to him, and 
whom he took a pleaſure in advancing: 
thus the ſciences flouriſhed in his time. | 
He applied himſelf to the cultivation. of 
them, chiefly in time of peace, by inviting 
from all quarters the moſt celebrated profeſ- 
ſors, to whom he gave noble ſalaries, eſpe- 
cially to thoſe of the Hebrew and Greek, the 
fineſt and moſt uſeful of all languages. He 
likewiſe much enriched his library. His li- 
beralities were extended far beyond his own 
kingdom, inſomuch that all the men of learn- 
ing in Europe emulouſly commended the ge- 
neroſity of Francis, whom with one common 
voice they called the father and reſtorer af the 
ſciences ; in a word, ſcarcely could victories 
have rendered him more famous, than he was 
amidſt his misfortunes. . -.. 

There was no probability that the peace 
between the two princes ſhould be laſting. 
The vaſt pretenſions of Charles, his good 
fortune, his power, his profound diſſimula- 
tion, ſcarcely left Francis any reſt. He could 
not bear that the emperor ſhould every day 
take from him ſome of his allies. He had 
loſt the duke of Savoy, who was ſo. nearly 
connected with him by blood. The empe- 
ror 
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ror had given that duke the county of Aſt as. 
a recompenſe. Francis was provoked to ſee 
in the hands of an almoſt declared enemy the- 
heritage of his children. He ſaw, beſides, 
ſome of their domeſtics, who had ſerved them 
during their confinement, detained as galley- 
ſlaves, without any inclination of the empe- 
ror to releaſe them; and he was not ignorant 
of Ferdinand's practices to break the alliance 
between the Swiſs and France. On his ſide, 
he wanted not means of being troubleſome 
to- the emperor, and the ſtate of affairs in 
| Germany afforded him favourable opportu- 
nities for being ſo. 9 „ 
On leaving Italy, Charles had gone to- 
Augſburg, whither the diet of the empire was. 
convocated. The Lutherans came thither in 
great numbers. There was preſented to the 
emperor, in name of the princes and cities of 
their party, their confeſſion of faith, called, 
for that reaſon the Augſburg confeſſion. 
Ihe Zuinglians likewiſe prefented thatwhich: 
© Zuinglius had drawn up for them. He had 
begun to preach the new opinions. in Swiſ- 
ſerland, at the ſame time that Luther diſturb- 
ed Germany; but he differed from him on 
the point of the euchariſt, in which Zuin- 
glius believed the body of Jeſus Chriſt pre- 
tent only in figure and virtue; whereas Lu- 
ther held it preſent really and in ſubſtance, de- 
nying only the tranſubſtantiation, that is to ſay, 
that the bread is changed into the body of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, God permitted that diviſion among 
* X 3 1 
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the enemies of the church, in order to Wea- 
ken their party.. - 

Carloſtad or Carloſtadius, formerly Luther's 
bi ok and, ſince he had turned dogmatizer, 
become his diſciple, had abandoned his own 
ſentiment for — of Zuinglius, and was fol- 


lowed by ſeveral Lutherans ; but choſe of the 


Augſburg confeſſion had continued incompa- 


rably the ſtronger party, and they became 


dal more formidable. They aſſumed the 
name of Proteſtants, becauſe they proteſted 
againſt the decrees of a diet held at Spires. 
The Catholics, who perceived them increa- 
ſing, confederated againſt them in an aſſembly 
held at Nuremberg; and toward the end of 


the year, the emperor began to declare him- 


ſelf, with regard to the ſcheme which he had 
formed of —_— his -brother Ferdinand e- 


lected king of the Romans, that he might 


have, as it were, another, ſelf in Germany, 
while. ſo many kingdoms as. he had to en 


called him elſewhere. 


All this terrified the 1 who: al- 
ſembled immediately after at Smalcald, where 
they entered into a league, to defend their 
religion, and prevent, ſaid they, the empe- 


ror's attempts againſt the liberties of Ger- 
many. This league was compoſed. of . the 
princes of Saxony, Luneburg, Anhalt, and 
. -Heſle, all Lutherans. The cities of their 


religion, ſome of the moſt powerſul in the 
empire, had joined them; and the dukes of 


. though Catholics, had been engaged 
bY in 
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in the league by the common intereſt of, the 
princes of the empire, being fully perſuaded 


that the kde of Auſtria would eaſily cruſh 


them all, by appropriating the empire to it- 
ſelf as hereditary, to which ſhe had a declared 


tendency. 8 


The princes had no n i their 


league, than they ſent to Francis to aſk his. 


protection, without entering upon the affair 
of religion with him. They only repreſent- 
ed to bim, that it was becoming him to aſſiſt 
them in ſaving the remains of the liberty of 
the empire, and to oppoſe a prince, who, 


eſtabliſning for himſelf in Germany an un- 


limited power, was manifeſtly opening a road 
to univerſal monarchy in his own famih 


but, amidſt all thoſe. obſtacles raiſed; 5 


the emperor, he nevertheleſs was always or- 
warding his ſchemes. 
In vain did the princes. of the Smalcaldic 


league write to the electors, that, in order 


to make a king of the Romans, the conſent 
of the whole empire was neceſſary. They 


were already brought over, and, notwith- 


ſtanding the oppoſition of the duke of Saxo- 
ny, Ferdinand was elected on the 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1531, 1 the votes of all the _ e- 


land ford. 1c 16 
The princes were very agp that, -af- 


ter ſo bold an action, the emperor. would not 


delay to march againſt them, and they ſolici- 


ted Francis. to declare himſelf. + The formi- 
__ power of the. houſe. of Auſtria made 


him 
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him hearken to their propoſals, reſolved, 
however, to do nothing contrary to the 
_ treaty of Cambray ; and, that nothing might 
be omitted for preſerving peace, he allowed 
Queen Eleonora his conſort, and the ducheſs 
ef Angouleme his mother, ſecretly to nego- 
tiate an interview between the emperor and 
him, in which methods ſhould be contrived 
for uniting them by a firm alliance. 
The king deſired that rather than expect· 
ed it; and to tell the truth, the two princes 
kad no intention but to amuſe each other by 
that negotiation, whilſt each on his part was 
endeavouring to procure himſelf new friends. 
At that time the emperor was preparing for 
his journey to Ratiſbon, to hold the diet | 
which he had ſummoned thither; and as the 

pore of the league clearly perceived that 
| he would therein get violent reſolutions taken 
againſt them, they ſo preſſed the king, that 
he reſolved to conclude. He had a man in 
Germany who managed that matter; but he 
was too cloſely connected with the king of 
England to finiſh without the privity of that 
prince, to whom the league had hkewile ſent 
z deputation. He found him to do more 
than he inclined: 

Theking of England clearky ſaw that the em- 
peror would never pardon him for the affront 
that he was putting upon him, in divorcing 
his aunt; and, — h he had formerly writ- 

againſt Luther, hated the Lutherans, 


fomewha leſs firice 5 cauſes of complaint 
which 
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which he imagined he had againſt the pope; 
So he wanted to make a league offenſive and 
defenſive with the princes of Smalcald, and 
there was ſome difficulty to get him brought 

over to Francis's opinion, who inclined only 
to make a league defenſ e. 
The emperor's. ambaſſador had an inkling 
of that plot, and complained. of it to the king, 
who anſwered, that he ſhould inviolably ob- 
ſerve treaties z but, for tak ing pleaſure, in 
obliging his maſter, he gave him too little cauſe 
for it. So he diſpatched Langei into Germa- 
ny, with orders to declare to the princes, that 
he was ready to aſſiſt them, if they were at- 
tacked; and, beſides, that he had delayed 
coming to an explanation, only with an in- 
tention of bringing over the king of England 
to his ſentiments. as 1645: £115 8 as 92 eilt 140 


- The friendſhip into which Francis entered 
with the princes of the league, invited John 
king of Hungary, after their example, to 
court the protection of France, by a ſolemn 
embaſſy. Franeis imagined, chat, without 
violating the peace of Cambray, and without 
breaking with the houſe of Auſtria, he might 
make the marriage of that prince with the 
king of Navarre's ſiſter, and pay him in rea- 
dy money a conſiderable portion, which he 
might be at liberty to employ in his own de- 
fence. Such conſiderable matters plotting 

againſt the emperor, obliged him to ſend 
| from Ratiſbon, where he was holding the 
diet, the marquis of Balangon, to intreat 
road | Francis 
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Francis to lend his galleys, his houſehold 
troops, and large fums of money, to put 
kim in a condition of reſiſting the Turk, 
whoſe motions threatened Hungary; that the 
houſe of Auſtria ſhould do the reſt; and that 
ſhe hoped to oppoſe Soliman with an army 
of * at ood ſtrong” as his own. ith 
His intention was to throw-on Francis the 
odium of the Turk's invaſion if he refuſed that 
ſuccour, or to drain him of men and money, 
if he were ſo eaſy tempered as to grant it. 
Francis anſwered with ſcorn, that he was nei 
ther banker nor merchant to furniſn nothing 
but money, but a Chriſtian prince, who was 
very willing to have his ſhare in the danger, 
provided he got likewiſe a ſhare of the glory; 
that his fleet was deſtined for the protection 
of his coaſts; and that as-to his houſehold 
troops which were the ſtrength of his king- 
dom, they never marched but when he com- 
manded them in perſon; that beſides he 
clearly perceived by the ambaſſador's conver- Wt 
fations, that Germany being provided in an ar- 
my ſo ſtrong as that which he had mentioned, 
could have no need of ſuccours ; therefore it 
was better to guard Italy which was deſtitute, 
which he offered to do with 50,000 fighting 
men, and to carry ſtill greater forces where- | 
ever they ſhould be wanted, with his good 
brother the king of England, 
He knew well that the emperor would be 
loath to accept his offers, but he wanted to 
oppoſe artifice to artifice, and to give an an- 
A 5 ſwer 
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ſwer as captious as the propoſal. The empe- 
ror made uſe of it to perſuade' the Germans, 
that the king had no regard for their dangers, 
and, on the contrary, was only contriving to 
take advantage of them, in order to take 
from the empure what 1 it 10 vet remaining | in 
S Ital 
4 This „ had its effect, even on 
the princes of the league; ſo that Langei, who 
perceived them diſconcerted, delayed no long- 
er abſolutely concluding the treaty, by which 
he promiſed to aſſiſt them if they were at- 
1 . contrary to the laws of the empire. 
Francis had accounts at the ſame time, that 
the king of England conſented to the defen- 
& ſive league, and promiſed beſides to contri- 
bute 50,000 crowns to the preſervation of the 
& liberties of the holy empire. : 
= This treaty, being concluded in Bavaria, 
was brought to the king when in Britanny, 
8 where Francis the Deaphin had been declared 
duke in the ſtates of that province, on con- 


| j dition, that, on his acceſſion to the crown,” 
Britanny ſhould be reunited to it, and that the 
eldeſt ſons of France, together with the title 


of Dauphin, ſhould bear that of duke of Bri- 
tanny, with the arms of that province janet 
& to thoſe of France and Dauphin. 

As ſoon as the treaty with En was. 


Carried to Langei, the union of the two 


& crowns with the league was concluded; and 
it was agreed among all the princes, that they 

could * no treaty without mutually com- 
* municating 
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peror and the king, who allowed his mother 


forced to ſurrender to the emperor, whom 


the goyernment of their — He deprived 
them of their liberties, 
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municating it. The king bound himſelf. to 
give 100,000 ecus * which could be em oy. 
ed on no invaſion, but ſolely on the defence 
of the rights of the empire; and the ſum was | 
depoſited in the hands of the duke of Bavaria, 
in whom the king confided for the entire AC- 
compliſhment of his intentions. 
Langei-returned to France, proud of | bs. 
ving concluded ſo delicate an affair, and went 
vver to England to ſettle the interview which 
was to happen between the two kings. There 
was always a talk of that between the em- 


and his queen to be doing till the death of the 
firſt put an end to that amuſement. - | 
The emperor, who could take the proper 
advantage of every thing, had made uſe of 
this to render ſuſpicious to the pope all the 
propoſals made to him as from the king. In 
order to ſecure him altogether, he put the 
Florentines under the government of the fa- 
mily of Medieis. They had borne all the in- 
convemencies of a long ſiege, and being be- 
trayed by their own generals, they had been 
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of FRANCE. Is 3 


leges he left them, ſoon as they ſhould at- 
tempt any Fs comfrugy * oy ane of- 
the Medicis. ity £5000 

Preparations were: meantime cnnkingh fot 7 
ſome more important affairs in Germany. So- 
liman had croſſed over Hungary, and while 
Charles was at the diet at Ratiſbon; he was 
informed by letters from his brother Ferdi- 
nand, that Vienna was threatened 3 


of 600, ooo men. Upon, theſe news, the 


fairs of religion, which buſied t nn 
embly. 

The emperor demanded 30.0 lions, « 
from the ſtates of the empire, which they 
granted without difficulty. The pope promi- 


ſed 4000 cus a- month and ſent᷑ his beſt 


troops vader the — of young Cardi- 
nal Hypolite de Medicis, who breathed no- 


| thing but arms. As to the houſe of Auſtria, 


never did it appear more pow rful, having 


ictelf fingly-gailed; 90, O00 tobt, and go, oe 
[| horſe; WhO mo walti 


under the walls of 
10 was approaching. 


Vienna, for Soliman w 


He laid ſiege to Lints, but raiſed it at 
© a month's end, under pretext of mareding 
F1 to bg ht the em pero. 


11e was a grand — to: hte 


moſt powerful princes in the 
world; Charles on the one ſide, and Soli- 


man on che other, with two ſuch formidable 
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armies; but they did no more than look at 
each other, and both ſeemed to dread the 
event of a battle, which might have decided 
che fortune of two 1 WH 
Soliman retired in a rage, after 2 
two parties of 20, oo horſe each, to ravage 
the hereditary ces; and Charles, who 
eould have forced him to fight, was more 
eircumſpect than his generals, who preſſed 
him to attack: He thought, that, without 
hazarding all, he ought to ) reſt ſatisfied with 
rendering uſeleſs ſo great efforts of the Turk; 
but it is hard to underſtand why he miffed 
the opportunity of cruſning in Hungary the 
Sr of John Sepuft. Soliman had retired. 
the two detachments which he had ſent 
from his army, the one had been cut in pieces, 
and the other was returning loaded with 
plunder. He needed only, it ſeems, to have 
ſhowed himſelf to the Hungarians: Ferdi 
nand preſſed him not to leave him deſtitute; 
NC could ſtop him: he wanted to re. 
turn to Spain, without alledging any other 
reaſon than his deſire of ſeeing the wanpal 
* order to wt the b which f 
ſudden a retreat expoſed him, he left Ferd. 
nand a great part of his army, but in ſo bad BY 
order, that he reaped no advantage from it 
It was publicly reported over all Europe, tha 
he was jealous of his own, brother, and 
at, be was deen to ſee bim in a ae 
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| (Frantis l) of F AAN n 
to ſtand upon his on legs without 


in Germany. 

Toward the wad of Oddaber, the 3 8 . 
F rance and England came .to.; Bowlogne fur 
mer. They gave out that their meeting was, 
intended; to contrive methods to expel the 
Turk. The king of England complained 
loudly of the pope, beeauſe he would have 
him to treat of the affair of his divorce. at 
Rome, contrary to the cuſtom always obſer- 
ved of ſending judges to the ſpot to hear the 
parties who in ſuch matters can rely 
explain themſelves by an attorney. 

He likewiſe complained of the "Rats exac- 
tions of the Roman church from the people 
and clergy. of England. Ile intended to 
carry his complaints to the general council, 
and he wanted that Francis, hauld join him 
in ſummoning the pope ti call one. If 
his opinion had been followed, even threaten- 
ings would have been uſed. But the king 
did not incline to be ſo haſty: it was a 
eerrible ſhock c the pope ta dpeakit. him of 
nà2 council. 

The chu bad never had mbre- need of 
one: there was no other remedy | agatnſt 
Luther's hereſy. and againſt ſo many abuſes 
as had crept in. The ſcandal which they 
occaſioned, was the moſt. plauſible pretext 
which the heretics could give to their, ſepa- 
ration. They had not as yet dared openly to 
riſe up 98 the authority of councils, and 

on the contrary they demanded that one 

755! 1 ſhould 
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ſhould be held, being apparently willing to 
ſubmit to its deciſions. But the pope, full of 
the grandeur of his family, did not liſten to 
theſe arguments. He regarded the council as 


an obſtacle to his intentions, fearing always 


that if the church were once reformed,” he 
ſhould be obliged to reform both bimſelf and 
the court of Rome; ſo bn he had pro- 
mifed a council at the e or's ſolicitations, 


he never wanted ſpecious K of to n 


its convocation. 
Francis, Who Dane this reluſtante; rhought 


he muſt ſerve the king of England by me- 
thods more agreeable 1 the pope's 0 Sl 
There was a treaty on foot for the marriage 
of Francis's younger ſons, with Catherine 
of Medicis, on pope's niece, ho was called 
Ducheſs d Urbino. It was the duke of Alba - 
ny her uncle who was vegotiating that affair, 


and the king had fo ſtrong a deſire to diſen- 


gage the pope from the emperor, that he 
had entered very deep into it. He imagined 
that that marriage would connect him ſtrictly 
with the pope, and give him an e 
of acting effectually for his friend. 
While the two kings were together, they 


retvived accounts that Charles, in his return 


to Spain, was paſſing through Italy, and was to 
ſee the pope again at Bologna. This new 
interview made them diffident. They reſol- 


ved together that the Cardinals de Tournon 


and de Grammont ſhould be at Bologna, at 


the > wk that the pope” ſhould” arrive there, 


under 
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under pretext of accompanying him in ſo 
conſiderable a ceremony; but in fact they 


had orders to ſpeał in name of the two kings, 
and as they ehen the pope would be 
the more ſtately from this connection that he 
ſeemed to have with the emperor, they 
thought they muſt aer with lomemſac on 
more dignity. Ale 

So the Aut were hand: by e in- 
ſtructions to repreſent how N was the 

pe's intereſt, not to offend two Mo: Wer | 
ki ings inſeparably united. They were 
ſpeak of national councus which they might 
cemble i in their own kingdoms to remedy 
abuſes, and of the general council which 
they might alſo propoſe to him, without 
giving place to the delays: with: which he 
amuſed the world for fo. long time: that, 
morcover,, it was now no longer ſeaſonable to: 
threaten them with cenſures; that he had al 
ready enough of buſineſs on hand in Germany 
and Swiſerland; and in caſe he abuſed. them, 
they ſhould go to Rome with ſuch a retinue, 
that he would be happy to revoke his ſenten- 
ces; that therefore the ſhorteſt way for him 
was to manage witk a gentler hand the at- 
fairs of England, and to think what might 
happen if he drove matters to extremity. :- | 
8. Theſe ſayings were harſh; and indeed Fran- 
cis's intention was not to come to blows, and! 
| Nava cardinals had orders at laſt to ſoften che 
dope, by propoſing a conference of the two. 
ings with him at 2 where matters * 
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be amicably accommodated. Things being 
thus diſpoſed, Henry and Francis ſeparated, 


and the latter came and d the winter at 
Paris. The cardinals W at Bologna, the 
beginning of the following year. 1 ſome 
days the pope and the emperor had confe- 
- rences together on the ſubject: of continuing 
the league in Italy, in which the emperor 
wanted to get the lordſhip of Genoa compre- 
hended, though France had not renounced it. 
The pope was ao: to his ſentiments, 
coat: he knew W diſpoſitions of the 
king of England, and wanted to ſupport 
himſelf againſt a prince e intereſts would 
be ſupported by France. In this conjuncture 
the cardinals 3 it dangerous to pro- 
voke the pope, and were afraid, that, by preſſ- 
ing in the name of the kings, they might 
oblige him ſo. much the more to e entire 
confidence in the emperor. 
So, laying aſide all the enen witk 
which they were charged in theit inſtruc- 
tions, they remonſtrated to the pope, that 
the king inclined to take him as judge of 
his right to Genoa; they propoſed to him 
an interview in which affairs were to be 
treated, eſpecially thoſe of the marriage of 
Catherine of Medicis, Ducheſs d' Urbino; and 
conjured him at the ſame time, as well for 
the benefit of Chriſtendom, as for his own 
particular intereſt, in the mean tima to keep 
every thing as it was. At theſe words the 


Pare began 19 recover from the dread he 1 
: Þ 0 
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of being reduced to depend en on che 
em pero. 
That prince andi Nie more cool, was 
not long before he diſcovered the cauſe of 
that change; and he began to repreſent to 
the pope, that the king wanted nothing, but 
to amuſe him with a marriage, of which there 
was ſo little appearance. He propoſed to 
him at the ſame time, a more probable 
match, which was to give his niece to Duke 
Sforce; but the pope replied, that the leaſt 
he could do, was to hear a king of France 
who did him ſo much honour; 3 and that he 
muſt not diſoblige him at a time when the 
king of England was ſoliciting him to ſe- 
Para from the holy ſee. 
Nevertheleſs, to keep fair on all f3. "= | 
conſented to the . continuation: of the league | 
in Italy, giving the king, however, to under- 
ſtand, that it- might turn at laſt to his advan- 
tage, ſince it bound the emperor to diſband 
his troops ſo enured to war, which had gained 
him ſo many victories. Upon ſuch yan ap- 
pearances, Francis haſtened the marriage. 
[T he. emperor, who never thought that he 
would in earneſt conſent. to ſo unequal an 
alliance, declared to the.pope, that he did not 
pretend to hinder him from procuring to his 
niece and to his family, ſo conſiderable an 
advantage. . He himſelf adviſed him to aſk 
the French cardinals, if they had powers to 
conclude. They had not, but they offered 
to bring them, and aſked. only the time ne- 


n ; * 
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ceffary for having an anſwer by a courier 
whom they ſhould diſpatch. 

When the pope ſaw the letter of acdley 
in due form, he was no Jeſs ſurpriſed; than 
if he had ſeen an inchantment; and the em- 
| r, in equal furpriſe, had nothing further 

to do, but to beg him to inſert in his favour 
ſome conditions in the treaty which he ſhould 
make with the king; to which the pope an- 
ſwered, that the honour received by his fa- 
mily was fo great, that it was the king's bu- 
fineſs, not his, to make the terms. He was, 
however, fo lucky, that ſo high an alliance 
colt him nothing but promiſes. 

He had the dexterity to perſuade Francis, 
that, in order to deat gently by his dignity, 
nothing muſt be exacted of him with” the 
marriage; and that afterward he would do ſo 
well of himfelf, that the king would repair, 
by his union with the holy ſee, the loſſes that 
* and his predeceſſor had ſuffered, by not be- 

ing ſufficiently united with it. Such were 
the pope's converſations. 

Francis, who knew how great a matter it 
was that he was doing for him, believed, that 
he would have as much gratitude as he 
received honour, and gave his fon mn 
that expectation; and the pope's good/luck 
was even fo high, that they rather choſe in 
France to give him for his niece the duke of 
Orleans, than the duke of n his- 
younger brother. 


It was imagined, that it would 'proeure-ſo 
great 
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great pr preferment to that ſon of Franvt who 
uld become his nephew, that it would be 
ſufficient to make the other jealous ; and it 
was thought, that by preferring the duke 
of Angouleme, a wrong would be done = 
the duke of Orleans, which ſhould Pens 
eternal diviſion between the brothers. . 
So flight a foundation oeccaſioned the 
choice for Catherine to fall upon the ſecond 
ſon of France, without conſidering how near 
he was to the crown, which the following 
times will in fact ſhow us upon his head. In 
order to finiſi that marriage, it was reſolved, 
that the pope and the king ſnould go to Nice. 
That reſolution was kept ſecret; and the em- 
peror ſet out from Bologna, without know-w- 
ing any thing of the matter. Francis ac- 
quainted the hing of England of it, that he 
might be at the interview, and might there 
ſolicit his on divorce 3 but matters had bank 
ken another tur. 924 et 
Henry being impatient; had eme with | 
Thomas 2 archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
primate of 3 oi who took upon him the 
title of natural legate of the holy ſee, to de- 
clare null his — onct with Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, and to marry him with Anne Bullen. 
He kept the matter ſecret, in expectation of 
the interview, being reſolved to ſeparate from 
the Roman church, if the pope refuſed him 
his demand. Henry had cauſed this ſecret 
to be told to Francis, who omitted nothing 


in "__ ta obtain for him judges upon the 
ſpot, 
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ſpot, before any notice was got of what had 
paſſed in England; but the . pelarcel 
all to the conference at Nice. 

The time deſtined for holding it was ap- 
proscbing, and the pope waited for nothing 
but the emperor's abſence to declare it. As 
ſoon as he had left Italy, and was upon his 
journey to Spain, he got it approved by the 
cardinals. The impediments which the em- 

r wanted to throw in the way were need - 
less, and the duke of Savoy's refuſal to lend 
Nice, made the pope reſolve to come to 
France ; but before the time — was | 
known at Rome and in Spain what ſentence 
Cranmer had given againſt the queen of Eng- 
land. The — being perſuaded by va- 
rious conſultations of the validity of her mar- 
riage, and inſtigated by the emperor's — 
citations, fo. preſſed ther Pope, that he pro- 
nounced the ſentence of excor munication a- 
gainſt Henry, in caſe within a certain time he 
ſhould not make rep or the crime of 
Wenne — 2 

Though the king was mn With that 
ſentence pronounced againſt his friend, he 
did not deſpair of getting it remedied, decauſe 
it was only comminatory, and gave ſome time 
to the king of England; but he received at 
the ſame time from Milan another piece of 

intelligence, which Vera him uch 
greater -Etnotron.. bed wi 

The duke of Milan, entrees, hy. the 


power of: the emperor,” and no longer expect- 
ing 
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ing any liberty but from the ſupport of 
France, deſired to have about him à miniſter 
from the king; but ſo ſecretiy, that che Spa- 
niards might ſuſpect nothing of it. He had 
aſked in that ſtation, Francis de Merveille, 
a native of Milan, a riding: maſter in the 
king's ſtables, who had made a great fortune 
in France, by breaking and managing horſes, 
and teaching the young nohility to ride. He 
had been Known co the duke, when on his 
travels in his country, in which he had lig- 
nalized himſelf by his bounties. 

The king had ſent him back with two ſorts 
of letters to the duke; the one ſeeret, in 
which he appeared as the king's: miniſter; 
the other, which might be ſhomn, in caſe of 
neceſſity, which were ſimple letters of recom- 
mendation to favour in his private affairs. 
That artifice did not hinder the emperor from 
ſuſpecting the truth. He ſeverely: threatened 
the duke of Milan, and was not ſatisfied with 
the excuſes which the duke made to him, 
that that gentleman was at Milan only about 
his qwn affairs, nor with the letters which 
ſeemed' to ſnow it. He muſt have more real 
proofs ; and Sforce, intimidated by the empe- 
beg reſolyed to wor apes. to his] * 

ON [4 nine | 
Fe excited a oainft him Caſtilon; a Milaneſe 
wed, WhO a a quarrel with him; and, 
though Merveille omitted nothing to appeaſe 
him, it was: ſo far puſnied, that it came to 
AExtremities. Caſtillon took his meaſures 3 
e 
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cauſed the envoy. 
joyed to be able to juſtify himſelf, without 
leaving any ſuſpicion of his conduct. After 
trying — with the utmoſt precipitation, con · 
trary to all the forms obſerved in the Mila- 
neſe, he cauſed him _ be beheaded m__ 
ſon. i 
It is ar to 15 — ſenſible the king 
was of that affront. Ie co ed of it to 
all the Chriſtian princes, as of a crime com- 
mitted againſt the law of nations; but eſpe- 
cially he demanded amends for it from the 
emperor, p that he would take it 
himſelf, if it were refuſed him ;and-affuring, 
however, that it ſhould: be without renew 
ing his claim to the Milaneſe, which he did 
_ not. incline to have in that way... + 
The emperor was overjoyed to have. made 
the duke irreconcileable with the king, and 
not ſatisfied with excuſing his action, he im- 
mediately gave him in marriage à daughter 
of his ſiſter and of Chriſtiern king of Den- 
mark. The duke in vain attempted to juſti- 
fy, himſelf to the king, to whom he ws his 
nephew, whoſe reaſons were as ill received. as | 
his uncle's conduct was bad. A little after, | 
the pope was carried on board the galleys of | 
| France to Marſeilles, which city was choſen 
for the interview. He lodged the firſt day 
without the city, and made his entry the day 


to be ſeized, being 20Ver- - 
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cal robes; carried * nis chrone u e two. 
mens ſhoulders.” GUM £2 28 2539 

A day after 55 king ce me to malte bel. 
ſance to him, where John du Bellei, Langei's 
brother, then-biſhop of Bayonne, and afrer- 
ward of Paris, began to ſhow his great us; 
for William Poyet, preſident of the parlia- 
ment, who was reckoned one of the moſt e- 
loquent men of his time, having prepared a 
Latin harangue, the ſubject of Which did not 
pleaſe the pope, to whom it was communis 
cated the night before the ceremony, the pre- 
ſident durſt not undertake to compoſe an- 
other for the day after, and the biſnop of 
Bayonne, who took his eng — ry elo- 
quence to be admired. 

Buſineſs was begun, and che kinjs x was fo 
fully perſuaded of the pope's good inten- 
tions, that, without requiring any thing for 
his own intereſt, he ſpoke only about the 
concluſion of the marriage : it was ſolemnifed 
and conſummated. © It coſt the pope no more 
than creating four French cardinals, and the 
fair promiſes which he gave concerning the 
Milaneſe. Francis was much more impor- 
tunate for the King of Bugland than for him- 
ſelf. He however obtained no mote; the af- 
fair was referred to Rome, to de treated chere 
in a full conſiſtory ?- 
The king and the'pope ere bh 
of November 1533, after being more than a 
month together, and conſuming fo conſider- 
able a time in ceremonies of needleſs conver- 

o. III. 2 ſations. 


> 
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ſo ſucceſsfully.. 
folicir the intereſts of the princes diſpoſſeſſed; 
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ſations. On returning from Marſeilles, the 
king received at Avignon the young prince 
of Wittemberg, who was demanding; his pro- 
tection to be reſtored to his dominions. 
His father had been diſpoſſeſſed of them 
by the princes of the league of Suabia, on 
account of his cruelty, and eſpecially for his 
having treated with unheard-of- outrages his 
wife Sabina, a ſiſter of the dukes of Ba- 
varia, who were ſome of the chiefs of the 
league. The emperor had inveſted in that 
duchy Ferdinand his brother, who was in 
poſſeſſion of it; but the young prince Chri- 


ſtopher was no Toner arrived at the age of 


eighteen or twenty years, than his merit enga- 
ged the compaſſion of all the princes. - His 
uncles the dukes of Bavaria were ſorry to ſee 
him bearing the iniquities of his father, who 
ſeemed on his fide to be reclaimed; and 
there was a diet convocated at Augſburg, to 
treat of their reſtoration... _': |» | 
In the ſtate in which the king en wich the 
emperor, it was eaſy for the young prince to 


obtain his protection. He ſent into Germa- 


ny, William du Bellei, lord of Langei, Who 
had there formerly, negotiated ſo great affairs 
e had orders not anly to 


but likewiſe to uſe his utmoſt efforts to break | 
the league of Suabia, which was wholly! to 


the advantage of the houſe of Auſtria... 


At the fame time that he ſet out for Ger⸗ 
ruf. hit brother John du Bellei, hiſhop 
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of Paris, was diſpatched to England, to pre- 
vent Henry from. breaking with the' holy ſee; 
That prelate, being agreeable to the king of 
England, on account of his learning and fine 
genius, perſuaded him to ſoften the pope by 
ſome act of ſubmiſſion. He offered to go to 
Rome; and the king promiſed to fend him a 
proxy for ſubmitting in his name, in caſe he 
could appeaſe the . "He ſet out upon 
that promiſe, and found the pope provoked 
againſt Henry, who ſeemed to have no other 
defence than threatening to make a ſchiſm. 
The biſhop ſoftened the pope: a little, by 
promiſing to cow Hh from the king of Eng- 
land, an amp wer to treat. He agreed 
on a determi time, in which he was to 
receive an anſwer; the time came, and he 
had no accounts. It was the middle of win» 
ter, and the biſhop thought that the courier 
was retarded by the bad weather; but the 
emperor's. creatures made ſo much noiſe. 
that the pope could not reſiſt their importu- 
—— He referred the affair to the con» 
ſiſtory, where they carried every thing. In 
vain did the biſhop throw- — the 
pope's feet, to obtain only a delay for fix 
days. The definitive ſentence of excommu- 
nication was pronounced; the courier came 
The king of England offered to ſubmit to 
the holy ſee, provided only that ſome ſuſpected 
cardinals were not appointed his judges; and 
that the pope would be pleaſed to delegate 
A 22 ſome 


4 
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ſome perſon to Cambray, to hear the witneſſes 
that he ſhould produce. He named Cam- 
bray, as a place not to be ſuſpected, and 
where the witneſſes could not be forced. 
Then the pope and the cardinals repented 
their having been ſo precipitant in their de- 
ciſion, but the affair wag remedy. The 
king of England, provoked with ſuch preci- 
pitation, withdrew from the church which he 
had ſo ftrenuoufly defended; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the — declared 
himſelf head of the church of England. Thus 
was. —_ a r ——— * a 


-ic: 


The paſſion of a cbeadfivang i ſepara- 
ted England from the holy ſee, 2 it 
ad derived its faith; and the pope's ſen- 
tence fundamentally juſt, but precipitantly 

pronounced, was the — of ſo great a 
mis fortune. William de Langei's negotia- 
tion was more ſucceſsful. The princes of 

the league were perſuaded by his converſa · 
tions, that it was now no longer time to join 
for the ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria, which 
thenceforward would be toq powerful; and 
that, on the contrary, it was more proper to 
diminiſh- a power which might become ca- 
pable of oppreſſing and cruſning them. 

So the league of Suabia, which had laſted 

| for ſeventy years, was broke, and Ferdinand 

| _ oppoling — re- eſtabliſnment of the two 
| princes of Wittemberg, the dukes of Bavaria, 


* 3 of , and their allies, 1 
ve 


24 — 4 wk _— 
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fon for ſomè of the king's men y; bur he 
would lend them none againſt the houſe of 
Auſtria, on account of the treaty of Cambray. 
thould fell him the county of Montbeliard, 
with a power of redemption. With that aſ- 
ſiſtance, the princes armed, and by a ſignal 
victory they retook the duchy off Wittem- 
berg, in which they re-eſtabliſhed Ulric.. He 
afterward made his peace with the houſe of 
Auſtria, and fecoveted his county... - 
The landgrave of Heſſe, who had conduct- 


He did not find himſelf in a condition to exe- 
cute his promile, by being too much expoſed 


td the houſe of Auſtria, which would not 


fail to ftrip him of his donunigns in his ab- 
ſence; bur Francis, ntvertheleſs, perſiſted in 
his deſign. Beſides, his cauũng to be levied 
in Germany twenty battahons of foot, un- 
der the command ut Count William de Fur- 
ſtemberg, he driæd levers legions. to be 
formed, of 6000 men each, and pointed out 
the provinces in hich they-ſhould ve: raiſec. 
Izheſe legions were divided: into fix compar 
nics of a thoutand: men, which had each A 
captain ta command them. Tie thought it # 
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fine thing thus to imitate the old Romans. 
With thefe forces, he reckoned himfelf in a 
condition to attack the Milaneſe; but it was 
neceſſary not to leave behind him the territo- 
—ries of the duke of Savoy, who ſeemed to be 
an enemy, and the ſureſt e Was een to 
k Tn through them. Ad 37 n 624 40 
Charles, (that was the duke's l 
a near kinſman of the king, refuſed him a 
paſſage through Piedmont, ſaying that he in- 
chined to — an exact neutrality. The 
king was: already offended at him: he had 
always reſented that he had lent money to the 
duke de Bourbon, in his rebellion, for raiſing 
/ againſt his king, and the attachment 
chat he had ſo long ſhown to favour the em- 
| r. So he N himſelf inclinable to 
Inks war againſt him; and that he might 
have a more plauſible reaſon for ſo doing, he 
reſolved to demand. in che duchy of Savoy the 
ſhare which che claimed as due 1 him in right 
of his mother, out of reſpect for whom he 
faid he had deferred to diſturb» her family. . 
Though he expected little aſſiſtance ark 
the. pope, he thought that the leaſt he could 
do was to remain neuter, and he reckoned it 
ſomewhat not to have in this war the ſame ob- 
ſtacle from Rome as he had had in the others; 
but while he was preparing for his expedition, 
he had intelligence of the death of Clement. 
He died the ↄth of September 1534, aged 56 
years, amidſt his ambitious deſigns. Cardi- 
os hou "_ the chancellor — after the pa- 


* ns he Ez — Pacy, 
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pacy, and having diſcovered bis thoughts on 
this to the king, to whom he offered immenſe 
ſums, to forward that ſcheme, he was firſt 
_ defpiſed, and afterward diſcharged the couft. 
The king cauſed” his Hches to be ſeized; of 
which he had ſo unſeaſonably made à parade. 
At Rome, ,the- cardinals, * who wanted 
peace, made haſte to ele a pope who might 
not be partial, before the creatures of che 
emperor and et the king were arrived. They 
unanimon fly elected Alexander Farneſe, age 
577 years, dean of the ſacred” college, 5 
task the name of Paul III. One of the rea- 
ſons of electing him was the zeal that he had 
always ſhown for the holding of the enn 
of which all goed men were defirous. 
It was after his exaltation that the Luthe. 
ran ſect, after having perverted all Germany, 
began to trouble France. Some falſe zealots 
of that ſe& ſet up ſacrilegious placarts againſt 
the faith of the church; and eſpecially a- 
gainſt the ſacrifice of the maſs. After pa- 
ſting them up in all che ſtreets, they were 
ſo bold as to ney them even in the _ 

| cham ber- 
Several methods had been tried to ert 
him favourable to the new doctrine. When 
the king of England broke with the holy ſee, 
in ouden to render his revenge the more re- 
markable, he uſed his utmoſt efforts to carry 
Francis along with him The novelty had 
ſeized ſome” princefſes of the royal family. 
as yo king receive every day new attacks on 
that 


„ ere (Bok, 


that point by delicate and i ible me- 
thois. Margaret, his beloved ſuter, Know- 
ing his incnation for men af letters, made 
vie of it to get ht, who 


| Melancthon — 
was one of the moſt knowing and moſt polite 
men of his time, but likewiſe one of the lead- 
ers among the Lutherans. 
The cardinal de Tournon diſa ppointed that 
Idbemae. It is ſaid that he entered _—_ king's 
chamber with a book under his arm. Ihe 
king, who loved books, did not fail to aſk. him 
| What book it was; and the cardinal anſwered, 
that it was an ancienr ot the Galhcan 
church 3 the king immediately opened it, and 
owes —— 
yons and a martyr, who lived in the ſccond 
century. He afked him what was the ſaint's 
opinion on the new doctrines; and the cardi- 
nal, who had foreſeen that effect of the King's 
eurioſity, read to him ſome important paliages 
on the ot the euchariſt, upon che au- 
thority of tradition, and upon the /pre-emi- 
nence of the Roman church, reckoued rom 
the earlieſt times as the centre ot eccleliaitical 
communion. He enlarged afterwa. d in ſhow- 
ang chat Lucher and his followers had deltroy- 
ed, together with the ancient maxims ot the 
church, the foundations af Chriſtianity, and 
made fo ſtrong an impreiſion on the King's 
ns chat he never ater heard of the novel- 
He cauſed w'be: do the igth of J- 


ar" he 
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alliſted in perſon. 'Thete, in n incredible 
concourſe of people, the king repreſented. the 
misfortunes which herefy had always occaſion- 
ed in ſtates. He ſhowed in particular, that 
ſince Luther and Zuinglius had rebelled 
againſt the church; ſome: ſeditious opinions 
had ſpread among the people, which had 
armed the ſubjects againſt each other, and 
againſt their ptinces, and had ſapped the 
foundations 5 the public tranquillitiʒ. 
Thence had ariſen the furies of the Ana- 
baptiſts, who had again very lately occaſioned 
in Munſter infinite rebellions and bloodſhed. 
He ſhowed that it was not in that manner that 
the doctrine of the goſpel was eftabliſhed ; 
that it had excited in the Roman empire nei- 
ther confuſion, nor rebellion, nor ſedition, 
but that on the contrary it had augmented 
the concord of the citizens, and their obe- 
dience to their princes, Who had no hetter 
ſubjects than the firſt Chriſtians: whereas theſe 
new doctors, who called themſelves reformers, 
were every day ſtirring up a thouſand: fanatics 
text of piety; whence, he concluded, that 
theſe novelties were no leſs pernicious to the 
ſtate than to religion; and he exhorted his 
ſubjects to perſevere as conſtantly in the fauh 
af their anceſtors, as he Was reſolved to fol- 
low that ſame faith, after the example of the 
kin gs his predeceſſors, among whom; from 
Clovis downward there had not been a ſingle 
one who had ſeparated from che church. * 
An | ” . 


who cauſed thoſe of 
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To that pious and eloquent ſpeech, he add 
6d; ſome rigorous edits, by which he con- 
demned heretics to be burut. Theſe edicts 
were for a long time executed with exceſſive 

ſeverity; but experience made him temperate 
them, and taught him not to give headſtrong 
_ an opportunity of mimicking the 

rs. The em „ who made every 
thing ſubſervient to his profound politics, did 
not fail to _ ſome advantage ä — the 
zeal of Francis. He t it repreſented under. 
hand to the princes of the le of Smalcald. 
how little * ht to contide in a prince, 
their religion to be burnt; 
and at the ſame time he told the Catholics, 
that the love which Francis ſhowed for reli- 
gion, was but feigned or political, ſince at 
the very time they be was perſecuting the he- 
retics in his own kingdom, he was endea- 
vouring to introduce the {noms into the 
heart of Chriſtendom. 
What pave room for that x was, that 
there was at the court of France an ambaſſa- 
dor from the Grand Seignior; to know what 
he was doing there, was no eaſy matter; and 
under pretext of adjuſting. relative to 
commerce, there was nothing but might eafily . 
be brought upon the carpet. The ſequel 
might give ſome ſuſpicion of what was per- 
haps beginning at that time; but as nothing 
then came to light which denoted any cloſe 
connection, Langei eaſily perſuaded the prin- 
hay of Germany, that the intentions of his 
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maſter | in kindly receiving the Grand Sei- 
gnior's ambaſſadors; were as innocent as: thoſe 
of the king of the Romans, when he had 
iu ſimilar reception to ſuch like envoys. 
With regard to the Proteſtants, he was 
oblig ed to tell them, that ſuch as had been 
ee to the flames, were rebels whoſe 
audaciouſneſs was unſufferable, unleſs one in- 
tended to raiſe diviſions through the whole 


8 In fact, the heretics inſtilled ſtrange 
iſpoſitions into people's minds; and it was 
neceſſary to hold a ſteady; hand to prevent the 


Y confiſibes which the weakneſs of the following 


reigns occaſioned to break out, from begin- 
ning at that time; for! it was then that John 
Calvin, a native of Noyon, publifhedin French 
and Latin his book of Inſtitutions, in Which 
there was no leſs malignity than eloquence. 
Never did man better conceal an ungovern- 
able pride under an appparent moderation; 
He was regardleſs of the world's riches, and 
the ſole ambition which poſſeſſed him Was 
that of excelling in the talents of the mind, 
and of ruling ober other men by his know- 
ledge and eloquence.” This rendered him at 
laſt unſufferable to his beſt friends. His 
writings were full of great bittertieſs of ex- 
preſtion, | which was communicated - to his 
readers by the vehemence of his figures and 
the ornaments of his diſcourſe ; ſo. his Inſtitu- 
tions put all France in à com motion. 
Ihe king, who foreſaw the conſequences of 
Ee a book, was not able with a 
OST HD! | IS 
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his zeal to accom gun che ſpp preſſion of it. 
The only dene ahi Need reaped 
from it. was, that as Calvig oppoſed Luther's 
opinion concerning he eh he increaſed 
the diviſions among the -Proteſtanr party ; fo 
that divine providence made uſe of the moſt 
dangerous herefiarch of hig time to weaken 
dee Whilſt” the levies; which. the king 
was making in Germany were aqvancing by 
the addreſs of Langei, he was: endeavouring 
to fit up the egg for which he had given 
out the commiſſions; he viſited the-provinces, 
to ſee in what condition the fartitied places 
were, and to review the troops Wies * 
The emperor was likewiſe making+egr 
preparations by ſea and land; and a; 8 
were already 30, ooo men ch foot, he reſolved 
to employ them in an expedition ſuitable to 
his 8 dignity. The pirate Barberoſſa, 
the kingdom of Tunis from two. 
—.— were diſputing about it, un unde 
pretext of alliſting one of them, had made 
bimſelf maſter at ſea, and was ravaging the 
coaſts of the kingdom of Naples and Fs italy. 
 Muley Aſſan, one of the two brothers, took 
refuge.with.the.emperor, - who laid hold of 
5 — * opportunity of purging the ſea. He 
in that expedition in hopes of 


ngaged 
5 finiſhing 1 it, 9 before Francis were 

ready. | 
In fact, imbarking i in . month of 3 
in threee months time he took La Goulette, 
4 e of importance in Africa. He beat a 
conſidera ble 


as fleet baba ging to Barberoſſa: b 
he reſtored Muley Aſſan to his kingdom of 
Tunis, and liberated 20, ooo Chriſtian. ſlaves 
of all nations without ranſom. He e 
La Gouletta, and kept it. = 
During that time, Francis was negotiating 
with the duke of Savoy. Beſides his mother's 
| ſhare, which he/demanded, he ſhowed him by 
old writings; that ſeveral towns of Savoy and of 
Piedmont had been ſeized without right from 
Dauphiné and Provence; and that the coun- 
ty of Nice belonged no otherwiſe to the duke 
than as being mortgaged by the kings of Si- 
cily of the houſe: of Auſtria. Francis, who 
had their rights, might enter again into poſſeſ- 
ſion, | upon reimburſing 14,000 ecus * given 


by the dukes of Savoy, iy pg the intereſt from <X 


the time of the mortga 
The preſident Poyet had. en up all 
| thoſe memorials, and was beginning to- gain 
the king's confidence. Anne du Bourg, af. 
terward created chancellor of France, in place 
of Du Prat, was ſcarcely concerned in thoſe 
matters. Poyet, who conducted every thing, 
was ſent to the duke of Savoy, with inſtructions 
drawn up by himſelf. As long as the empe- 
ror was in Africa, the duke, who perceived 
that his protector was at diſtance, was forced 
to temporiſe; but he found himſelf much 
more perplexed: at his return. The emperor 
returned indeed r * glory, but his 
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1 troops were ruined, and erent have m 
time for recruiting. them. Thoſe of the N 
king in the mean time were every . in- 1 
creaſing. 9 a ten 4 
The emperor, Ks hit was apprehenſive * 4 | 
udden irruption into the Milaneſe, had re- 
courſe. to his uſual artifices. He began by a 
thouſand propoſals to amuſe Velli, Amballg. I 
dor of France, by ſſ to him of various 
marriages for the Dauphin but that was not 
what Francis intended. He wanted to be ſa · 
tisſied concerning the Milaneſe ; and he or- 
dered Velli to demand it from the emperor, 
when he was at Palermo, on his return from 
Africa. That prince was ſo dexterous at dif- 
ſembling his. ſentiments, but without enga- 
ging himſelf, that Velli from that time concei- 
ved hopes which he never afterward loſt, of 
finiſhing that affair to the · ſatisfaction of his 
maſter. His expectations increaſed by the 
death of Sforce, which bappened toward the 
een ů bein 
Upon the news of that death, mei king 
redoubled his importunities, and the emperor 
nd that Sforee dying without iſſue, the 
1  deyolred n an A 
laid, ng NOW full power to d e 
it, he intended to 1 
king, for. Italy could not endure to be incor- 
pot ated with the French ene, but a ane 
0 his younger ſons ö 
At the ſame time a definitive Asper! 
3 of ins duke of f and J 
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prince, who ſaw mthing ready o the empe- 
ror's fide,” was owe cage Nice: 
The emperor threatened, if he did ſo, to re- 
demand Vercelli, and ſome other places which 
anciently held -of the Milaneſe: he even 
propoſed an exchange of the part of the Mi- 
laneſe which lay moſt convenient for Pied- 
mont, for that which he peſſeſſed on this fide 
the Alps, that is to ſay,” Breſeia and Savoy. 
By that means he broke off the communica- 
tion of France with Swiſſerland, whence ſhe 
brought her beſt infantry; and the king, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides with- the dominions of 
Auſtrin,' was reduced to ſtand upon her on 
ſupport. He eaſily perceived the conſequent 
of that ſcheme, and he cauſed the emperor and 
the duke to be preſſed anew; but neither 
of them kacl on other intention n to gun 
ume) ©: 9 IN 817 

The emp — numerous ar- 
mies from all quarters, and in the mean time 
was acting as if he had in good earneſt in- 
tended to reſtore the Milaneſe. There ſeemed 
to remain but one difficulty ; which was, that 
the emperor offered it to Charles duke 
&'Angouteme, and that the king inſiſted 
to have it for the duke of Orleans. He 
was afraid of railing in his family an eternal 
ſource of diviſion, if he preferred the younger 
to the elder Wenne and verſes the order of 
nature. 

The more the Kinges inſiſted; on chit bete, 
| the more the emperor ſhowed that he wanted 
; A a 2 to 
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> a atify the duke — It was, 
ſaid be, kindling a new fire in Italy to eſta- 
bliſh there the duke of Orleans, with the 
claims which he might have in right of his 
wife the ſtates of Florence and Urbino. 
Beſides, he was married; and the emperor ſaid, 
that, by making ſo conſiderable a preſent to 
the family of Fr: rance, the leaſt that -he could 
do for Mus, was to give: to che prince 
of his nieces. de M nete dür . 
The matter e ae abide: ſtate; 
and the emperor, who wanted to go to Rome, 
came to Naples, where the negotiations conti- 
uw! »The emperor's whole intention was 
to keep the king in expectation. By that ex- 
pectation he cauſed him to break the meaſures 
which he was taking with the Venetians. The 
emperor put himſelf in a way of contracting 
new alliances with them: he continued his 
private preparations for a blood war, in which 
he intended no leſs than to invade France; 
and he retarded 2 rn ys the Sued of ml. 
| Savoy. N WT! Eh nt, 
That duke; as Wide had not © had n af 
a buſineſs, had undertaken to ſupport Peter, de la 
Baume, biſhop and prince of Geneva, againſt 
his rebellious ſubjects. He had gone ſo far as 
to lay ſiege to that city, upon Which he had 
ſome claims. Francis threw in ſome ſuccours 
there; but the inhabitants of Berne, their an- 
ciæent allies, ated much more vigorouſly. They 
cauſed the duke to be told, that if he did 


not allow Geneva to live in peace, they would 
march 


- 
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march to its aſſiſtance with al their forces,” 
and that probably France would vor ſeriouſly. 
intermeddle 1 in that quarrel. at 
_ "Thoſe threatenings were not vain. 'T he 
duke, who pertinacioufly-continued the fi lege, 
_- ſoon perceived himfelf under a neceſſity to 
raiſe it upon the approach of 12,000 Serhat. 
He was not clear of them for fo little; the 
Bernians took from him Lauſanne, whence 
they expelled the biſhop. His ſtate was in- 
vaded on feveral other ſides by his neigh- 
bours. The Genevans, being fo well affifted 
of their friends of Berne, embraced their re- 
gion, and called Farel and Vitet, diſciples 
of Calvin, who did not widely differ from 
the ſentiments of Zuinglius, who is followed 
at Berne. In this manner did the duke of 
Savoy, with many other nn loſe bis 
hopes of Geneva. 
Mean- time he would not, or durſt not Eier 
fatisfaction to France. Poyet wrote ſo to tlie 
king, who declared war in the beginning of 


February 1536, and gave the command to 
Philip de Enn count de Brian Hate 4 
of France. To divert the ſtorm from falling 


on the Milanele the emperor found himſelt 
obliged to declare in W of che duke of 
Orleans.” 1 NO IR 5 
PE feds him, were ee nothithk but to 
bring the admiral, who was already on his 
way to Italy, and who was to make a trip to 
the n e to 7 the our of the in- 
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veſtiture ; * notwithſtanding his fair promi- 
les, the king diſcovered, that the emperor had 
juſt concluded a defenſive; alliance with the 
Venetians, and that he was tampering with 
the king of England againſt him. He recei- 
ved intelligence, that there ſeemed to be in 
all quarters in the emperor” s countries great 
Preparations for war. Doria was at ſea with 
his fleet, and the pretext of the expedition 
againſt Algiers did not ſufficiently conceal the 
real deſign of attacking France; ſo the King 
reſolyed without delay to enter Savoy. 
That ſtate made no. reſiſtance, no more 
than Breſcia. | Pignerol ſurtendered at the 

firſt, and the troops began to march off 
BW Piedmont, about the .6th of March 1336. 
A ſhort time after, the admiral paſſed. the 
great Doairo. The enemy who were guard- 
Ing that river to the number of four or five 
thouſand men, . ag with, what ardoui 
our men plunged 1 into t . revized; to 
Vercelli. 

One of the legionaries fam. over the river 
in ſearch of a boat froni the other ſide, and 
brought it amidſt a continued fire of muſketry. 
The; admiral. gave him a ring in preſence of 

the whole army, according to the king's or- 
dinance, who had eſtabliſhed, after the exam- 
Ple of the Romans, thoſe military recompen- 
ſes. Mean: time the emperor had ſent ſome 
troops to the duke his brother-in-law, under 
the command of Antonio de Leva, who, 
judging that T urin was not in a condition 4 
| make 


* 
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make a defence, oblige d the duke to abandon 


it. The place 8 the 3d of | April. 


1536, and Leva marched, and. incamped 
under Vercelli with TROY foot and. 500 
horſe. 


The 1 Was Fe bs Velli, per- | 


ſuaded that the war of Savoy was an obſtacle 


to the affair of Milan, prevailed fo far with. 
the king, that he recalled the order given to 


the rd, no longer to ſpare any thing, 
and wrote to him on the contrary to proceed 


_ ſlowly. The emperor, on leaving Naples, 
had complained bitterly to the ambaſſador, of 


the attempt made . againſt. the duke his bro- 


ther: in- law and his vaſſal ; and, purſuing. 


his journey to Rome, he cauſed. bien to be 
acquainted, that the king might ſend the ad- 


miral to conclude the affair of the Milaneſe, 


as being entirely ook provided .only chat 


he would withdraw his OPS out of Fe 


mout. 

Velli honeſtly en him, DRE con- 
| Gdering how many incidents might happen 
between the promiſe; and the execution. In 
fact, the emperor, far from deſiring to give 
the Milaneſe to one of the Frinces o * France, 
had declared to the. pope's legates, that he 
would never ſuffer France to have a foot of 


— 


land in Italy, and he himſelf was preſſing the 


Venetians to oppoſe the inveſtiture of all fo- 
reigners. 
The SUS had intelligence of thoſe things; 3 


and, as he expected little from the negotia - 


2 5 tion, 


* 


5 2 5 to the king, in an a Hair which the ent- 
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tion, he had of new ſlackened the reins to the 
admiral, ordering him to fight the Imperia- 
lifts, if he found them to his advantage, in 
the delritories of the duke of Savoy; but, 


that he might omit nothing, he reſolved to 


ſend to Rome the cardinal de Lorraine, the 
man in the world moſt capable of treating 
with great princes, and of getting himſelf to 


be regarded by them. At the time be left 


France, the emperor was approaching Nome, 
into which he made his entry, the my de A 


pril 1536. 


Some Pan i for a bad omen, that, in or- 


der to widen the road for his paſſage, the 
remains of the temple of Peace muſt be pull- 


ed down. The day after his arrival, he had 


à conference with the pope of fix or ſeven 
hours; after which the pope gave an audience 


to Vell, and the biſhop of Macon, ambaſ- 
fxdors 1 Francis to the holy ſee.” They 
ſpoke to him with great precaution concern- 
ing the affair of the Milaneſe; for, among 
other converfations with which the emperor 
had amuſed Velli, he had efpecially recom- 
mended ſecrecy about the affair of the Mila 


neſe, eſpecially with the pope, who was, ſaid 


he, the greateſt oppoſer of the ſertlement of 


the duke of Orleans. 


The ambaſſador was ſo extceifively rb» 
Ions, that he demanded the emperor's permiſ⸗- 


ſion to communicate to the pope his good dif- 


poſitions, and to intreat him to be favour- 


Per or 
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peror made to depe id v ne the 
emperor allowed it. I 5 e made 
his requeſt; and the pope, after making, 
on the ſubject of the duke of Orleans, the _ 
ſame difficulties as the emperor, perhaps in 
concert with him; at laſt, being preſſed by 
Velli, as if the affair had 9 on him 
only, he told him he was afraid that all __ 
converſations were but amuſements. 
Velli could hardly believe it, ſo ke had 
the emperor and his | miniſters inchanted him 
with their flattering promiſes ; but his col 
league, having greater inſight into buſineſs, 
opened his eyes. He perceived that the em- 
peror was deceiving him, and he went in a 
great paſſion to complain of it. The empe- 
ror wanted not a reply; he owned his having 
offered the duchy to the duke of Orleans; 
but he ſaid the 7 had not accepted his of- 
fers, ſince, inſtead of ſending the admiral to 
ratify the treaty, he had ſent him to make 
war on the duke of Savoy. Velli maintained, 
on the contrary, that the king had accepted 
by expreſs letters, and that he had . in 
the right not to leave his army without a ge- 
neral, by ſending the admiral on the expecta- 
tion of an uncertain peace; but that he ſent 
the cardinal de Lorraine to remove obſtacles, 
that the admiral might have nothing to do 
but to ratify. - 
He added, that the king had interrupted, 
for the emperor's ſake, all the treaties begun, 


and ſuſpended the action of his arms, whilſt 
the 
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_ - the empero vain (elaine texts: for 
teeping his word, and was making ws or on 

his maſter's credulity. Fheteupon the empe. 
ror, either wearied or preſſed, aſked xt if 

he had power to conclude. That was not 

the E in 22 1 RR Veln anſwered, * 
be had not. „ B. of Tha +F2...33 2& 

3 The thereupon. brake off the 
= treaty, ape be had then no buſineſs with 
= a man without powers, and turned his back 
64 upon Velli; who followed bim in vain. He | 
as not. diſcouraged, and returned to the em- 
1 pPeror, the very day after, under ptetext of 
=—  - accompanying the biſhop of Macon,” Who was 
Id going to wait upon that prince for the firſt 
time. He was overjoyed to ſee them, becauſe 
he wanted to have them for witneſſes of a 
ſpeech, which he was meditating againſt the 
king. He was to go into the conſiſtory, where 
the cardinals were already aſſembled with 
the ambaſſadors, and all the perſons of high - 
eſt eminence in Rome. The emperor obli- 
ged our ambaſſadors to follow him into that 
ul auguſt aſſembly: it is obſerved, that he took 
= « particular care to bring them in and place | 
=_ them. 1 
The pope artived- a quarter ob, an ons - 
after, whether it were a mark of dignity in 
him to make himſelf be waited, or that he 
intended to leave the emperor | for ſome time to 
receive all the: reſpects paid. As ſoon-as he 
was feated, the Oo HE wich ws bar 2 — his 
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hand ® His that! Arad: to ſpeak, and 
began a long Torr. A Which hie pronoumced 

nd vehemence. He ſaid, 
that he had come ae Rome for tvo reaſons ; . 


with much digni 


the one, to kiſs'the-pope's. toes; the other, to 


ſhow the deſire he had always had to be in 
f:iendſhip with the king of France, 2 _—_ 5 


not being able to ſucceed, he 
forced to give an account uf what had paſſed 


who was in the rig. 
There he reſumed all whe" differences af 


the houſe of Auſtria! with that of France, 
from the time of Maximilian and Louis XII. 
He came to his own election to the empire, 
the firſt cauſe, ſaid he, of the jealouſy which 
Francis had entertained againſt him, and of 
the wars which he had raiſed againſt him; 


He upbraided that prince, as having violated 


all the treaties, firſt, that of Madrid, and 
then that of Cambray, and as never being will. 
ing to comply with the propoſals which he, | 


the emperor, had made to him both againſt 
the Turks, and for the extirpation of hereſy ; 
that he had, however,” omitted nothing for 
his ſatisfaction; and that, after the death of 


Sforce, he had promiſed him the duchy of 


Milan for his third fon, the Duke d'Angou- 
leme, not judging it expedient for the tran- 
8 vo veg to ON it to 1 85 AN of Dr. 
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between them, that every one might Judge 
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his promiſe, 
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Which the pope had gra 
_ lity of Italy, and in the ſuccouring Chriſtendom 


ſubject of the empire, he had on his ſide only 
three offers to propoſe to him: firſt, that of 


peace, for which he offered Milan to the 
Duke d Angouleme, on condition, that the 
* king his father would concur in the extirpa- 


tion afl Rani in the holding of a council 
ranted, in the tranquil- 


againſt the Turk. 
On 'the- refuſal 11 i ctaGnable! an er, he 


propoſed a ſecond ; this was to decide be- 
tween themſelves their quarrel by ſingle com- 
bat, and by that method to avoid greater ef - 
fuſion of blood. He left the choice of the 
arms to the king, and propoſed to fight ei- 
ther in an iſland; or on a bridge, or in à boat, 
for he deſcended to all thoſe particularities, 
_ as if the thing had been to take effect; and 
he would have, as à neceſſary condition of 
that duel, the duchy of Burgundy — 
on the one ſide, and that of Milan on the o- 


ther, to be delivered to the conqueror. 


The laſt offer which he made, was r 
he faid, he wiſhed it had been in his power 
to have "aveided? it; but-thar, if he were for- 
led to take up arms, nothing ſhould make 


him 
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| Teans,' "who had too many prete 
ir, by the claims of his Wife. 
He added, that whilſt Francis, contrary 0 
, was ſtirring up againſt? him, as 
much as he could, enemies in Germany and 
Italy, and while he was attacking without a. 
ny reaſon the duke of Savoy his ally, and a 


| 


E 


him 1 them 1 till 3 or his enemy he 


were ſtripped of his dominions: moreover, 


he made no doubt but that 3 ſhould 
fall upon Francis, he being an unjuſl ag- 


5 2 who was attacking the houſe of Au- 


in the time of its 25 power for 
men and money. There he began to boaſt 
of the victories, the zeal, and 2 — experience 


of his generals and his men, ſo far ſuperior 
to the French, that were he ſenſible of his 


enemy's having the ſame advantage, he would 
go with a rope about his neck, to aſk for his 
mercy. He declared, however, that he want - 


ed peace by all honeſt means. He ended 


his ſpeech by ſaying, in a louder. tone, that 
he adviſed: it, he defired it, he demanded it; 
and, after a ſmall interruption, during which 


he threm his eyes on a paper which he had in 


his hand, he intreated the pope to Judge 
which of the two was to blame. 

. The! pope, in two words, ee d the 

emperor. far the love he ſhowed for peace, to 
hoped: the king would be no leſs 
diſpoſed; he deteſted a duel, which would 
— Chtiſtendom to loſe one of its ſup- 
ports; and, after declaring his reſolution to 
remain neutet, he concluded, by ſaying; that 


he could not prevent his employing the au- 
thority of the chureh againſt the. — | 


| which 
ſhould appear:unreaſonable. : - 
It was ſtrange to ſee the noe af the 


ambaſſadors of France: not only did they 
quietly ſuffer 1 en 


ror to tear the repu- 
— 


Vor. III. | 


, 
= 
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n but, after he was ſi.. 
| lent: the: biſhop. IIA 8 ow | 
| aà word concerning he. peace, and f 
chou ghi for the reſt ha had 3 2 — | 
by . by anſwering, that he 9 un. 
detſtand the. Spanyſb, in which nee 
2 bad ſpo Ren 
With regard 10 Vell, he drowalhar,) as if 
to aſk to be heard, and gave the emperor an 
opportunity of uſing him more contemptu- 
ouſly, by anſwering him harſhly, that he was 
wearied of promiſes, and wanted performan- 
ces; as Sorta the reft, that he ſhould give his 
$ O to: the ambaſſador. in and N 
that at preſent he could have no further au- 
dience:: this ſaid, he roſe, ier ere com- 
N much ſurpriſed. LAT & ein n 
The challenge, - of hgh aha execution was 
impoſſible, emed to be a boaſt very! unbe- 
comin * great a prince; but his uncau- 
tiouſneſs in his diſcourſe made it be beheved, 
that he had forces able to min France- He 
- boaſted of it publicly, and filleq Europe with 
the report of his prodigious preparations. | 
He was, however, afraid that he had been 


ioo free in his declarations; and the day af- 


ter, he did what he could 10 ſoften 7 ; 
3 reſrnce of the pope, dork Nee f 
court of Rome, and of Weine | 
: The pope himſelf took pains to nas 
our ambaſſadors, and 3 1 promiſe, 
that, in order to the blefing of peace, they | 
"NO" Ts ad king in _ | 
4 4 2092 


nds) vf FA ale r 


0 finootieſt” tininnee: poſſible. The acibiliks 
Velli kept t his word, and, moved with! the 
new promiſes which the emperor, on leaving 
Rome, had made to him by kis miniſters, 
which he left there, he! thc aght he did his 
maſter a ſctvwice in concealing from him the 
moſt provoking part in the harangue; eſpe- 
cially he took care not to write him the ſlignt- 
ing words which the emperor had ſpoken a. 
alnſt the French, well knowing that the 
ting would not ealily put up with that affront 
againſt his kingdom, and the pitiful werk 
neſs with which he was upbraid ed. 
- Whilſt the emperor was (exaggerating: FEY 
er in words, he had very near have felt 
ad effects of that of the army of France, 
which was at that time ſtronger than his 
own. The admiral having advanced upon the 


orders which he had received; reſolved to take 


Vercelli by ſtorm ; but the cardinal de Lor- 
raine, coming up at the time, ſtopped him 
ſhort. He had intelligence, in a letter from 
Velli, of what had paſſed in the conſiſtory; 
but Velli diminiſhed every thing as much as 
he could, and he extivried: tHe cardinal _ 
to he diſeduraged. | 
Hie had e Gas aid forks bad 
ſuch confidence in his own eloq 
the ſtrength of his reaſoning, that he had 
almoſt no doubes: of perſuading the empe- 
ror. So he made the admiral give over, by 
virtue of an ordef which he brought him to 
re to his ſentiments, and he con- 
8 cluded | 


ws 


nence, and 
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ſion of arms with Antonie 


| b. þ 
_ _ duded: a 
de Lens, who being weaker ſtill by half than 
a _ the: French,. was glad to er ge adivan- 4 

"The e had nothing Barthes to do, 
| than to proſecute his journey to the emperor, 
whom be met at Sienna. He found him in- 
| flexible on the ſubject of the duke of Or. 
ens. He perſiſted: in propoſing the duke 
d' Angouleme, on marrying him to one of his 
= - own nieces, and on condition that he ſhould 
2 hold: the duchy, nor as an eſtate in which 

=_— he had ſucceeded his anceſtors; but by a 
new inveſtiture, like a fief that had fallen to 
the empire by the death of Sforce, and that 
the king ſhould never have it in * E to 

| | intermeddle with that ſtate. _ 

= lens ſurpriſing thing, hate he . not ta- 
ken at his word. He might probably have 
formed other incidents; but at leaſt that one 
had been finiſhed, and he might have been 
ſhown to be in the wrong; but it was never 
the wiſh of the French, that the children of 
the king ſhould have any eſtate to expect o- 
therwiſe than from their father; and, er- 
haps, there had already been perceived in 
the two brothers, a foundation of that jea- 
louſy which was more apparent in the ſequel. 
Whatever be in that, the cardinal ſpoke 
only of the duke of Orleans, and the empe- 
ror remained firm in his reſolution of hearing 
of none but the Duke d' Angouleme. A 
uw * thoſe conferences were paſſed in alter- 


cations, 
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cations, on what: the emperor had: 1 "a 
he did not 6wn it, and ſpoke always higher 
mierte as he perceived his forces. az. 
ſembling. At laſt the cardinal, deſpairing of 
being able to conquer him, Was bg to T7 
write to the king, that there was little hopes 
5 of e and to the.admiral to. be upon bes 
1100 W308 18 Of 16479 DIAL >} 
3 Mir! kink to try what en be i 
Pe by the pope's mediation. He, went to 
Rome, and the pope; frankly. owned to him, 
that the emperor's plain tendency. was to war, 
but he knew no xemedy. for it: only he 
ſent two legates, in order to recontile the tro 
princes, and he adviſed the king to yield 
to the times dn * belighed: to be aint 
France. Iv 2 „ 
Lebas army Was n longer, and 1 
ours, which was beginning to grow. weaker, 
was only contniving to defend themſelves in. 
the fortified/places,: till the king ſhould 1 
them a reinforcement. The mimics cola '. _ 2 
red him in his turn to amuſe the emperor as: | 
much as he. could, and at leaſt ta gain a 
month to give him leiſure to finiſi the forti- 
Kcations: of Turin, and the king oH the con- 
trary wanted him to ſtand faſt in Piedmont, 
to give him time to raiſe. ſome me. 
Mean- time, the emperor ordered to be 
ſhown to the king, by Leidekerque his am- 
baſſador, his harangue in the cunfiſtorx with. 
ſome extenuations. Leide kerque was forbid. 


| 
= 
| 
8 
| 
| 
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the pope and the cardinals. The moſt re- 
markable part of it was the manner in which 


he treated tlie duel, a thing before propoſed, 
and acknowledged as impoſſible. Wherefore 
he did not on that ſubject put on the air of 
bravery, and did not anſwer ſeriouſly to à chal- 


lenge which he well knew could never be put 


in execution: For,“ ſaid he, our ſwords 


are too ſhore to. fight at ſuch a diſtance; 
bg: * but if we met in any battle, in which the 
emperor and I might be, I ſnhould ſhow my 4 

4. inclination to ſatisfy him.? 
It was a ſmall matter to make naw anſwer 5 


1 to words ; preparations were to be made for 


more bloody battles. The emperor had three 
armies : one of 50, ooo men, which he de- 
ſigned to command in perſon, and with 
which he intended to make an irruption in- 


to Provence; another, which was to be no 
leſs, was aſſembling in the Low Countries, 
under the command of the count de Naſſau, in 
order to enter Picardy; and a third:1 in n, 
which threatened Languedoc. | 


With ſuch numerous armies, - . 7 IE | 
nothing leſs to himſelf, than to ſwallow up 


France all at once, ſo much the more as he 


thought he had hindered them from making J 

33 levies, either in Swiſſerland or in Ger- 
many; he intended, that at the ſame time 

that he ſhould enter Provence, Naſſau are 

enter Picardy. He wanted for that pu 

a Fs time, and; he endeaventedats on 5 
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7 by continuing to amuſe! Veli ak en- 


gaged to write to the Jong, to ſend the ad- . 


miral, to conclude the air of the VM 
neſe. 2 ö 5 
: "When: the king got Ait inmulligencny lter 5 
2 haying accounts, that all was in arms againſt 
France: How,” faid. he, would the em- 
e peror {till flatter us with ſome hopes? cer- 
< tainly he wants to have my general for an 
ambaſſador, that he may fall upon the army 
«« unexpectedly. What ſhall we do with, 
this man ? If we do not ſend: him the ad- 
% miral, he will make that a ſubject of com- 
e plaint ; and if we ſend him, we ſhall reap 
„no profit by it: but happen what will, 
„ and What God has reſolved, let us ſhow 
„ to friends and foes that we have . done 
4 every thing poſſible to prevent war.. 
Upon ſaying this, he ſent the Sinica all 
* orders heceſſary for putting Piedmont in a 
ſtate of defence. He commanded him to 
throw into the garriſon: towns all the men 
that were needful, and afterward to retire 
with the remainder of the army into a ſecure 
place toward France, where he might wait 
for reinforcements. He Was to leave the 
command of the army remaining in Italy, to 
Francis marquis de Saluces, a man of ſkill 
in war, in whom the king had a particular 
confidence; and as for himſelf, he had an or- 
der to go to the Wee if Ws! carginal oy 5 
graze called him. . 
CI the ſame! chat the King Gor choſe: or- 
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s, he provided for. the ſafety of Picar 1 ; 
and Champagne, and ordered men to be. 
miiſed ia all quarters with the utmoſt en: 
pedition. He. likewiſe ſent the Marquis 
d' Humieres into Dauphine, to fortify the 
garriſon- towns, and to reaſſure the people 
who were in terror. He gave ſome. men to 
the king of Navarre, governor of Guienne, 
to keep 2 — Spaniards in awe ; and he ſent 
Langei toregain the confidence of the German 

inces who were alienated from France by 
_ the A OO: ——_ rem by T0 Row 
Av th y had been? ee nn he 
King 's intention was war, and that he intend- | 
ed * deprive an pire of the Milaneſe, 
Langei had orders, on bt contrary, to ſubmn 
his affair with the emperor to tbe judgment 
of the diet, becauſe. it belonged te it to take 
eogniſance of the claims of all the vaſſals of 
the empire, ſuch as he and his ſons acknow- 
ee on account of that 
After giving his an kk base in 
Kis- nil concerning the manner oi carry- 
ing en tlie war, and reſolved immediately: to 
mareh where the emperor might be, as well 

judging that the grand effort would be there. 
He declared, however, that he would not 
hazard a battle; R ruin the flat coun- 
try in bis march, in order to waſte away his 

army; and, during . time, there might 
W day — 1 7 | 
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cee pero would be ruinsd of it 
ſelf. In this reſolution be ſteadily-waited till the 
. ſhould begin; he had not long to 
wait. Antonio de Leva had already paſſed 
the Sechia with 20, 00 foot, and ml horſe. 
The emperor was to follow him wir the reſt 
of the army, and ordered him to lay 19 = 
Ti bon?! cnn! | 
n mur in nis 8 ae | 
100 horſemen in” complete armour, 200 
light horſe, and 100 foot. There were ſome 
other troops in Piedmont, capable of annoy- 
ing the Imperialiſts; but the marquis de Sa- 
luces, Who had the command of them, be- 
trayed the King's intereſt, and ooo a corre- 
TRENT with Leva. 
He had forgot that the wins had given 4th: 
in a free gift the marquiſate of Saluces, a fief 
of Dauphin, which had returned to the 
crown, and that beſides he had lately loaded 
him with new benefactions Nevertheleſs he 
| preferred the emperor to him, being dazzled _ 
with the predictions of the aſtrologers, Who 
prognoſticated to that prinee the empire of the 
world, and with the equal vain promiſes of An- 
tonio de Leva. He was baſe enough to keep 
the command of the army in order to deſtroy 5 
all, had he been able. He intended at firſt 
to abandon all the fortified. places except Tu- 
rin. Upon the reſiſtance which he found 
from the: French generals, he made a. ſhow 
of intending to defend Foſſano and Coni; but | 
1 ä — in Foſſano to be 
3 unneceſſarily 
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unneckſſarily conſumed; and under pretext I 


marquiſate naturally held of the empi 


ing thither The artiftery and ammunition | 
of Coni he had them carried to:Reveh' one 7 
his own garriſon- ü WW We. 
- He afterward openly declared for the tops. 
ror, and only by a ſflort time 
orders which! were given for 3 Kits 
He ſaid, in excuſe for his defeRtion, that his 
re, and 
that it was an uſurpation in the Dauphins 


to aſſume the homage of it to themſelves. 
At the fame time Antonio de Leva, whom he 
had informed of the bad condition of Foflano, 
came and laid 


to it, and left only'1 0,000 
men to lay ſiege to that of Turin. That 
expedition ſaved France; for the ſiege of 
Turin advanced flowly, and Leva found i in 


Foſſano an unexpected reſiſtance. 


Montpezat, who commanded there; wn ac 
companied by Villebon and Roche. du-maine, 


two ene E perieabe. Fhey all together 


conſulted of what importance it was to 

the firſt progreſs of the emperor s arms, 

to give time to the king. So they reſolved 
to defend themſelves till the laft extremity. 
They began with a ſally, in which Leva, 
who had the gout, ordered himſelf to be 
thrown into a corn field tò ſave him; and the 


panic was ſo great, that he was forgot to be 


taken thence, till the day after. As the 
marquis had given him a liſt of the proviſions | 
in | Foffano, he did not preſs the ſiege for 


| twelve 1 and * that the place 


did 
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| did not nchen Hen was i ſoc perſuaded 
that out men would en it, that he had 
left them à free paſſage to retite to Coni; 
they made uſe of it to irniſh themſelves with 
Water ; {arid as to the reſt,” by the great regu- 
krity obſerved in the: diſtribution'of the pro- 
viſions, that place Which Leva 2 " 
carry at the firſt, was not yet ſpeak ing of a 
oapitulation at the end en twenty. fx . * 
for though there was a breach in it, Eeva was 
apprehenſive of loſing too many men in the 
allault, and he invited Montpezat to a treaty 
by means of Ae mine who was his 
old ac aintan c. o 
of the ofſicers wiſhed bathe? to did 
than ſurrender; but Villebon, who was infe- 
rior to none either for valour or for zeal, re- 
monſtrated to them that it was not doing the 
king good ſervice, to make him loſe the 
beſt . his had, in à place which could no 
longer hold our. His 5 was followed; 
and Roche du- maine played his part ſo well, 
that by the capitulation he gained ten or 
twelve days, which were the remainder of 
the month of June 1636, at the end of which 
the — was 0 be made if no weden 
ED a 
Eight days 3 the Agreement, the: em- 
peror came to viſit his camp; there he found 
RNoche- du- maine, as an hoſtage; and he had 
à converſation with him which the hiſtorians 
have thought worth remarking, particularly 


we e which he . when aſked by 
the 


— 
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the emperor. how. many days 
yet be to Paris; he told him, that if he took 
days for battles, there might pollibly be 
te. if the aggreſſor were not knocked on 
the head in the firſt, | He repreſented to the 
emperor, that he and his 9 were too 
powerful to ruin each other; and belides he 
wiſned that ſo fine an army as his were em- 
ployed in an expedition in which-1 it might 
expect better ſucceſs... 

The emperor cd. that- gentleman, 
but he attributed. his anſwers. to his zeal 
for his prince. Beſides, there was no- 
thing that he dreaded leſs than the arms of 
Francis: wherefore when the two legates 

ke to him by order of the pope, they 

und him not much diſpoſed to hearken to 
Propoſals of peace; but as they had orders 
to intimate to him, as well as = the king, 
the convocation of the general council, to 
meet at Mantua the following year, he an- 
ſwered that he ſhould be there in perſen, and 
none under God ſhould be able to hindet 
him from it; (he thought he ſhould by that 
time be maſter of France); and as for peace, 
he told the legate, he ſhould hearken to that 
when the bh after reſtoring the duke of 

Savoy, ſhould aſk it of him. | 
Charles V. had continually in his ſight a 
map of Provence, which the marquis of Sa- 
* The duch jean here is fournies, which ſignifies | 
8 1 een battle of 


— luces 


there might 
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| laces had given him, and vexed that F oſſano 
had ſo long interrupted the courſe of his vic- 

tories, he reſolved to enter that province, 

without waiting till he had reduced the other 
places of Piedmont. The viſeſt perſons of 
his council in vain remonſtrated againſt the 
danger of leaving behind him ſo many 

French garriſons, and of engaging himſelf in 
a country where he could not be long with- 

out falling ſhort of proviſions : he anſwered, 

that it was far better that France ſhould be 
the theatre of the war than Italy; that Francis 
would be attacked in ſo many places by fea 
and land, that he could not know to which 
fide to turn; that he would have neither 

Swiſs nor German foot, and ſo would be redu- 

ced to have no infantry but French, who were 

but forry foot-ſoldiers ; nevertheleſs, ſaid he, 
as Francis is vallant, he will never endure to 
be, attacked without giving battle, and he 
mult neceſſarily be worſted : ſo he promiſed 
himſelf a victory, not only certain, but ſpeedy 
ant el. EEE 

It is ſaid, that Leva, who underhand inci- 
ted him to that expedition, made a ſhow in 

* of diverting him from it, in order to 
eave to himſelf the glory of having concei- 

ved alone an enterpriſe as uncertain as ar- 

duous; ſtrange! that the predictions of a- 

ſtrologers ſnould on this occaſion have been 

an argument for attempting it. Leva allowed 
himſelf to be flattered with the great ſucceſs 
which they promiſed him; but the emperor, 

7306 is es in 
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in order to do things more publicly, aſſem- 
bled the army, whoſe laſt advice, ſaid he, he 
wanted to take. 

He harangued his men, hain he called 
his companions, and whoſe valour the French 
had fo many times experienced. He repre- 
ſented to tehm France as already conquered, 
and inſinuated, that beſide open force he 
had ſecret intelligence, by which he expect - 
ed to ſee himſelf obeyed at Paris in a few 
days; the ſoldiers anſwered by acclamations, 

add the emperor immediately begun the 
march toward Provence. He divided his ar- 
my in four; the leaſt part remained to con- 
tinue the liege of Turin, and conquer Pied- 
mont, the reſt marched in three bodies to- 
wards Nice. The baggage and artillery were 
ſent by ſea under the conduct of Andrew Do- 
Fla, who commanded the fleet. 

The emperor took it as a good omen to 
arrive at St Laurent, the firſt garriſon- town 
in France, on the 25th of July 1536, dedi- 
cated to St James the patron of Spain, a day 
which beſides he reckoned lucky on account 
of the advantage that he had had the ſame 
day in Africa, againſt the Infidels. This in- 
cident gave him 'occafion to harangue his ſol- 
diers once more, and to tell them that they 
were to fight againſt a king who was only a 
Chriſtian in name, and who had renounced 
the faith of his anceſtors, by the alliance 
which he had made with the Turks. Has 


; ſpeech was long and energetic: he concluded | 
FI 
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it by aſſuring his men, that one G nole battle 
ao make. them maſters of the whole 
kingdom of France: or rather that only by 
ſhowing themſelves to troops already defeat - 
ed by terror, they ſhould ſpeedily make that, 
Ka 7 

Thenceforward chere was no cuaeertit ten 
in the emperor's army, but of the donations 
which he would give to his ſervants, of the 
employ ments, the eſtates, and the governments 
of France. He expeRted every day intelligence 
from the count de Naſſau, who was to enter 
Picardy, and who, in fact, paſſed the river 
Somme. at the ſame time. 

The king, mean- time, was at Lens, and 
—— that the emperor would ſeeure him- 
ſelf of Avignon, in order to have a paſſage 
on the Rhone, he ſent the marſhal de Mont - 
morenci, grand maſter of the ordnance, and 
houſehold troops of France, with the readieft 
part of the army. His only orders were 
to hazard nothing, and lay the country waſte 
e which the emperor was to march. 

The grand maſter went and viſited the 
warridong of Provence, fortified the good and 
abandoned the weak, among the reſt Antibes 
and Aix, the capital of the province, and 
ſeat of the parliament. It may be imagined 
how great the conſternation of the people was, 
and how much the courage of the enemy. was 
inflated by that melancholy ſtate of affairs. 
There was even no thoughts of haraſſing them 
on UE march. The A had only divided 
| Wl + . his 
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his army in two: one part had advanced with 
the grand maſter, who intrenched it toward 
Cavaillon, between the Rhone and the Du 
rance. Lautrec incamped under Valence, 
Where the king quickly joined them: there 
he remained ſtedfaſt; that if the grand ma- 
ſter's army were defeated, that of Valence 
might ſerve him for a retreat, and that 
the emperor might find a ſecond army, as 
ſtrong as the firſt, to oppoſe him. 

It was, very difficult thus to keep the 
French ſhut up in a camp contrary to the ge- 
nius of the nation; they demanded to be led 
to the enemy, eſpecially thoſe who were near- 
eſt them, and they preſſed the grand maſter 
to march boldly againſt the emperor, before 
all his army were aſſembled. He ſtopped 
them by his remonſtrances, that to hazard 
a battle, were to hazard the whole kingdom: 
ſo they ſtood on the defenſive, and thoſe who 
were lay ing the country waſte before the em- 
Peror's army, had orders to give way as faſt 
as it ſhould advance, that it might get no ad- 
vantage over them. 

There was none but Montẽjan, who by 
ſtrength of importunity obtained from the 

grand maſter, permiſſion to ſkirmiſh with the 
enemy's vanguard, commanded by Ferrand 
de Gonzague. Boiſſi joined him; and as 
they had 2000 men of the garriſon of Foſla- 
no, they thought that with ſuch good troops 
they might get ſome advantages by attacking 
the enemy in paſſes in the mountains toward 
Graſſe: 
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Graſſe: but they were ſurpriſed at Brignole; | 
whence making their retreat through hollow 

roads, they had the advantage though weaker, 
till being puſhed- into the pat held, "ey 


yielded to ſuperior force. 
Montéjan and Boiſſi were aken wich matt | 


of their men, and with difficulty did thtee 
horſemen in complete armour eſcape. | It has 
at all times been a ſtratagem of the Spaniards 
to exaggerate their advantages. They pu- 
bliſhed that they had cut in pieces the king; 
of France's vanguard, and taken. his two fa- 
vourites ; and this they extolled ſo much, that 
ſeveral princes declared for them, and ; they 
ben the panic as far as our army: 
TDhe grand maſter, after putting her 
the fortifications of the city of Arles, return- 
ed in all haſte to Avignon to recover them 
from their fright. The ſteady and agreeable 
manner in which he behaved, gained him the 
affection of the whole army. Every morning, 
at ſun- riſing, after hearing maſs, (for it is re- 
marked that he began with that ack of piety), 
he never failed to give audience to any body. 
He viſited the fortifications, and ſo haſtened 
the. works, that in a ſhort time his camp. 
was almoſt impregnable. He was particular- 
ly. careful not only that it ſnould de ſtrong, 
but that it ſhould be clean, to prevent diſ- 
tempers, and to preſerve the men in good 
humour, by wy Oe diſpoſition of their: 
| gente, 


an were brviaght at the ſame An 
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that the count de Naſſau had made e 
maſter of Guiſe, by the cowardice of the gar- 
riſon and of the governor, ho made no reliſt- 
ance. This intelligence came to the king 
the ſame day as that of the defeat of Mont jan. 
Such bad beginnings only made him more at- 
tentive to his affairs; but he heard a few days 
after a piece of news ſtill more afflicting. This 
Was the death of the Dauphin Francis, a 
young prince whoſe prudence was above his 
age, and who enjoyed the hearts of the whole 
court. He had been ill during the journey 
to Valence, and four days after he died at 
Tournon of pains and ſtrange convulſions, 
which raiſed a ſuſpicion; that he was poiſoned, 
be king's grief was very great, and his 
conſtancy was admired by every body. He 
had great great failings with regard to the 
fair ſex; but God, of his goodneſs, had not 
permitted that paſſion entirely to ſtifle in him 
the ſentiments of religion, which revived in 
him from time to time on extraordinary occa- 
ions. At this time, he was firſt perceived to 
fetch deep ſighs, but all at once, after a 8 
reflection, he lifted his bands and eyes to 
heaven, in humble ſubmiſſion to the will of 
God, . and hearty acknowledgment - that he 
alone could give him the ſtrength neceſſary 
for bearing ſo great an affliction. 

After he had thus reſigned himſelf to the 
dixine diſpoſal, he begun to comfort others; 
and calling the duke of Orleans, now become 
Prarhis, he told him that it was his duty to 
comfort 
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comfort him, by reviving the virtues and 
good qualities of his brother, whom he ought 
not only to imitate, but to ſurpaſs. He then 

begun anew to employ: himſelf about his af- 
fairs; and eaſed his own affliction by the care 
which he beſtowed on them. Never were 


they more preſſing, and ſince the Dauphin's 


death, the king every day heard of ſome new 


attempt of the enemy. After the taking of 


Guiſe, Naſſau had advanced into Picardy. He 
burnt all the country, and ſpread the panic as 
far as Paris. At laſt, on the 12th of Auguſt 
1536, (it was on the ſame day that the king 


loſt the Dauphin), he came and attacked Pe 
ronne, which he thought to carry at the firſt 


aſſault, becauſe there was but a weak garri- 


himſelf maſter of Toulon, and had ſacked the 
city of Aix, which he left on the 15th” ef 
Auguſt 1536, to beſiege Marſeilles. He had 
like to have been killed there by a cannon-ſhot 
when going to reconnoitre the place with the 
marquis de Guaſt. He regulated matters, 


and returned to Aix, which he had made his 


place of arms. When ſetting out, he ſent 


the marquis de Guaſt to attempt the taking 


of Arles, and he left the charge of the ſiege 


of Marſeilles to the duke d'Alba; but matters | 


went not on ſo faſt as he had prop6ſed.. 
The marſhal dela Mark. found means to get 

into _Peronne, with 100, horſemen in armour; 
and 1000 foot; which put it in a ſtate of de- 
eb N fence. 
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fence. As to Paris, the cardinal de Bellei 
ho was biſhop of it, and whom the king 
had made his lieutenant· general, ordered eve- 
ry thing ſo well, that that great city was in 
a ſhort time faraiſhed with proviſions for a 
year. The. attempt upon Ales failed, by 
the incredible diligence and pains which the 
grand maſter beſtowed on its fortifications ; 
Wim was in fo a condition that they durſt 
not attack it. Marſeilles feared nothing, being 
ſtrong in itſelf, and well ſupplied in officers, 
men, Ar pers all ſorts of ſtores. © 
The Imperialiſts, on the contrary, ſuffered 
ch in their marches the peaſants had kill- 
ed many of their men, and the emperor's per. 
ſon bad been many times in danger. The gar- 
riſons of Piedmont incommoded them very 
much, by defeating their convoys, and burn- 
ing their magazines. Since their being at 
Aix, a; town remote from Toulon, whence 
the emperor cauſed his proviſions to be 
brought, they were almoſt in want of bread, 
and there was none to be ſeen, but at the 
table for the general officers. 
In this ſcarcity, the ſoldiers, e the 
Germans, fell upon the delicious grapes, 
which that country produces, and were dy- 
ing of the dyſentery. The emperor had in 
vain attempted to engage the pope and the 
Italian princes to aſſiſt him in a war which 
he faid he had undertaken ſolely for their 
common intereſt. Eur 3 had anſwered, 
cone? the Turk alone would reap advantage 
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fiom that war, and that he was very averſe 
from maintaining a fire, which he would 
wiſh to extinguiſh with his own -biood.' The 
Italian potentates had excuſed themſelves for 
fim ] ITT 

Mean- time, the king's forces were increa- 
ſing every day. Boiſrigauld, his ambaſſador 
to the Swiſs, notwithſtanding the violent ſo- 
licitations of the emperor's miniſters, had the 
ſkill to perſuade the cantons, that they were 
ruining themſelves in ſuffering France to be 
ruined, and that they would loſe not only 
the large penſions which they drew from ſo 
great a kingdom, but likewiſe all the means 
of defending their liberty againſt the power 
of Auſtria. Moved with theſe arguments, 
they permitted conſiderable levies. It is true 
they were not publicly made; the men came 
one after another, by by- paths, to join their 
comrades, who were already in great num- 

bers in the king's army. He received them 
at Valence, and gave himſelf a gold chain to 


each of their captams be 50 
_ His army was almoſt equal to that of the 
emperor, and he ſtill expected new reinforce- 
ments. Count Gui de Rangon had reaſſem- 
bled in Italy 10, ooo foot, and 600 horſe, 
which the king had ordered him to diſ- 
band, to ſatisfy the emperor, a little be- 
fore they came to open foree. He ſent 
the daupin with the title of general into the 
army commanded by the grand maſter. He 
told him, at ſettin — out, that he ſent him 
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not to command, but to learn to eee 


under ſo great a general. Go,“ ſays he, 
and behave ſo, that if you were not what 
44 you are, it may be wiſhed you were ſo.” 


At the dauphin's arrival, the young nobi. 


lity who followed him, ſpoke of nothing but 


fighting, and accuſed the grand maſter of 


- cowardice. To hear them, there was nothing 


ſo eaſy as to raiſe the fiege, and they were 
anſwerable for the ſucceſs; but the grand 


maſter, who knew that one of the greateſt 


qualities of a general, was not to allow him- 
ſelf to be moved by the diſcourſes and re- 
proaches of his own men, remained firm in 


His intention of hazarding nothing. He 


knew the ſorry condition of the emperor's 
s, who were turning weaker every day; 
fo he was ſatisfied — ving them continua 

— and n 


Off their proviſions. A 
It was not he only that carried them of; 


a convoy, which the emperor: had cauſed to 


be prepared at Toblon with great care, was 


defeated in the road by the peaſants. The 
Duke d' Aba faw nothing but famine and 


mortality in his camp. The reſt of the ar- 
my, which was incamped in the neighbour: 


hood of Aix, was in no better condition. 


Antonio de Leva died there of a diſeaſe, to 
which his grief for the bad ſtate of affairs, 
which every body N era to his counſels, 
Wini; contributed. 

Mean- time, Gui de Raspen made; hos 
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with Cæſar Fregoſo, one af the generals'off 


his army, an attempt upon Genoa : it way. 
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unſucceſsful through their want of artilleſſ Fe 


* 


They marched toward Piedmont, that the 


might not remain unſerviceable. On their 
approach the Imperialiſts quitted the ſiege of 
Turin, on the zd of September. Thoſe 


victorious troops retook the whole marqui- 


ſate of Saluces, and ſeveral places of Pied- 


mont in which there were proviſions for the 
army at Aix; thus diſtreſs increaſing in it 
every day, the emperor was beginning to 
think of a retreat, and nothing detained him 
but the ſhame of turning back, after making 
ſo much noiſe. At laſt he was forced to 
yield to neceſſity; for even though his fleet, 
commanded by Andrew Doria, had brought 
him ſome proviſions, there was not enough 
for finiſhing his enterpriſe. e 
He caufed his artillery to be imbarked, 
and to cover his retreat, he ordered his-men 
to keep themſelves in readineſs. to march, as 
if he had had ſome great ſcheme. Fhe king, 
who could not be perſuaded that he could re- 
turn without attempting any thing, did not 


— 


doubt of his coming to attack the grand 
maſter, he haftened to him with all ſpeed; 


but as ſoon as he was arrived in the camp, he 
was informed that the emperor was on -his 
march back to Italy. Where- ever his army 
paſſed, he left the whole country full of dead 


er dying perſons ;/ and of $0,000 fighting 
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men, ſcarcely did he carry back 25,000 or | 


30,000. 


The grand a, and even the king him- 


ſelf was blamed, for not purſuing an army 


which was retiring in ſo ſorry a condition. 
The opinion of not fighting ſeemed no long- 


er ſeaſonable, at a time when there was no. 


thing to hazard; and the emperor himſelf of. 
ten ſaid afterward, that he owed his fafety to 
the grand maſter's circumſpection; but they 
were fo glad to be freed from the dread of 


loſing all, that they had no thoughts of pro- 


fiting by ſo favourable an opportunity. It 


was pretended, that they muſt go and ſuccour 
Peronne, which was ſuppoſed in ſtraits. It 


no longer needed ſuccours. 


The marſhal de la Marck, after ſuſtaining 
four furious aſſaults, reduced the enemy to 
be able to attempt nothing. So they were 
forced to raiſe the ſiege, and the king got 


accounts of it immediately after the emperor's 


retreat, that is, about the 15th of September. 
The raiſing of the ſiege of Peronne gave no 


leſs joy to all France, than that of the ſiege 


of Marſeilles ; for, as the king had wane} 
the emperor with a ſtrong force on the fide 
of Provence, there was leſs to be feared there; 
but all was in danger op the ſide of Picardy, 
where Naſſau had nothing to fight with, but 
the garriſons in the towns. 

Langei was partly the cauſe of the good 


ſucceſs of our affairs, by diverting the troops 


which were to come from Germany for aug- 
| menting 
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menting the enemy's armies. He had left 

France in the beginning of June, as ſoon as 

he had received his orders. The croſs acci- 
dents that he met with in his journey and 

in his negotiations are incredible; for the em- 

peror, who remembered the great things 

that he had done againſt him in Germany, no 
ſooner heard that the king was again ſending 
him thither, than he reſolved to put every 
thing in motion to prevent his paſſage. He 

had placed ſome troops on the banks of the 
Rhine, and their commanders had all Lan- 
gei's picture, which had been got taken ſo 
ke, that it was impoſſible to miſtake him. 
In fact, as he was ready to pals, ſo well 

diguiſed, that he imagined he might deceive 

the moſt clear ſighted, he perceived: all at 

once that he was diſcovered. - An officer 
whom he did not know, after faluting him 

in French by his name, in a low voice, told 

him in the ſame tone, that he had two words 
to ſpeak to him, in a houſe which he ſhow- 
ed him. Langei entered, and underſtood, 
that that gentlemen, who had an order for 
1ſeizing him, deſired nothing ſo much as to 
: 


do him a kindneſs. 99 1 5 
He was a German officer who had formerly 
ſerved in France, under the count de Fur- 
ſtemberg, and who in a great ſtrait, to which 
he had been reduced by the loſs of his bag- 
1 | gage, had received ſome inſtance of liberality 
from Langei. He had always remembered 
with how good a grace he had obliged him; 
Vot. I. D d and, 
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and, to give him an evidence of his gratitude 
for it, he ſhowed him his orders, and ac- 
quainted him how many officers had ſimilar 
inſtructions. In ſhort, he adviſed him to re. 
turn into France, and offered him for that 
ä purpoſe every kind of conveniency. But Lan- 
gei anſwered him in a few words, according 
to his cuſtom, that his life was his country's; 
that he was going to ſerve his prince; and 
that nothing but impriſonment or death ſhould 
be able to ſtop him. He began to relate to 
that gentleman the wrong doing to his ma- 
ſter in Germany, and how much his good in- 
nn were there concealed. At laſt he 

explained to him the orders which he had to 
—— all ſatisfaction to the Germanic body, 
and prevailed ſo far by his converſation, that 
that officer, who was intruſted to arreſt him, 
thought he was ſerving his own prince by fa- 
cilitating his paſſage. . 

So Langei arrived in the territories of 
Saxony; where he was ſafe, and went thence 
to Munich to the duke of Bavaria, He had 
no leſs difficulty in his negotiation than he had 
had in his journey. The Germans had been 
1 that the king made war only to fa- 
cilitate the entry of the Turks into the Chri- 
ſtian countries. A thouſand falſe ſtories had 
been told of the cruel uſage of the German 
merchants in France, and even of the French 
Who had any trade with Germany, whom the 
king, it was ſaid, put to death as Lutherans, | 
e hearing their defences. They were 

not 
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not ſatisfied with rendering the king odious, 
they made him contemptibee.. 

The emperor's miniſters had diſperſed a 
vaſt number of copies of the harangue which 
that prince had made in the conſiſtory; but 
they had dreſſed it up after their on faſhion, 
and they therein made the emperor talk ſo 
haughtily, that it might have been thought 
that the king of France, compared with him, 


3 
1 


vas but a petty prince. They had even diſper- 
ſed a written challenge, which was ſaid to have 


been preſented to the king, ſurrounded by 
his princes and barons, by a herald who 
brought him an enamelled ſword, on one 
ſide of the colour of blood, and, on the other, 
in the form of flames, to denounce war againſt 
him with fire and ſword, if he did not de- 
ſift from that which he was making, in con- 
junction with the Turk, againſt the Chriſtian 
religion. Wee 2 eee NT 
Things ſo vain had made ſo ſtrong/an'im- 


preſſion on the minds of the populace; that 


they run emulouſly to inliſt againſt the King, 
reckoning him as deſtroyed, and France as 
their prey. Langei, at the beginning, was 
not even heard; but he cauſed ſo many let- 
ters and memorials to be printed in Latin, in 
German, and in French, that at laſt the eyes 


of many were opened. 1 8 | 
The declaration and poſitive aſſurance that 
he gave, in the king's name, to ſubmit all 
their differences to the diet of the empire, 
had a great effect; but what completely un- 
e D d deceived 


100 
| Ii | 
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111 deceived the populace, was the merchants, 
Wi who were coming from the fairs at Lyons, 
1 and who, inſtead of complaining of any bad 
144 uſage, were very full, on the contrary, of the 
1 vaſt offers which the king had made them 
1 for facilitating commerce, even in caſe of a 
1 rupture, binding himſelf to furniſh them to 
i the extent of four or five hundred thouſand 
|} | Ecus , to be repaid in France or in Germa- 
il ny after or during the war. Langei anſwer- WW 
if ed in the ſame way upon all the other articles; 
1 and ſo ſatisfied the princes and the people, 
4 that inſtead of 13,000 foot, which were to 
6 fall down upon Champagne, ſcarce remained 
if there two or three thouſand, under the com- 
4 mand of the king of the Romans. He ſent 


Ri one part of them to Italy, and the other to 
| the count de Naſſau; but ſo weak a reinforce- 
| ment had no remarkable effect, and ſo all 
| the emperor's meaſures proved fruitleſs. 

| L; Though it was reſolved not to purſue the em- 
| peror with the whole army, ſome cavalry were 
| detached after him; he had a great many men 
df killed, and was obliged to leave a vaſt num- 

il ber of ſick. He had very great difficulty to 


Ul extricate himſelf out of the mountains; but 
Ft at laſt he got to Genoa, where his galleys 
18 waited him, in order to carry him back to 
Ll Spain ; he ſaw two of them periſh in the offing 
Il. of Ge noa, and he loſt ſix more in the voyage. 
it; He thought to diminiſh the loſſes which he had 
al 1 J“ About 50,000 or 62,5001. Sterling, at eight Ecus 
|| i for a pound, as at preſent ]) | 
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Y cuffered by ſea and land, by faying” every 


where, that he ſhould ſoon enter France again, 
with ſuch' à force as it could not refiſt. '* 

As to the king, he returned to Lyons, 
where, during his ſtay, was brought on the 
trial of an Italian, who had poiſoned the 


dauphin. His name was Sebaſtian Monte- 


cuculi. He had been laid up on very flight, 
fufpicions. He had only been perceived turn- 
ing about a veſſel in which ſome cold wa- 
ter was carrying for the dauphin's drink- 
ing. He confeſſed his crime on the rack; 
and moreover declared, that he had been bri- 
bed by Antonio de Leva, and by Ferrand de 
Gonzague, adding, that he had promiſed in 
the ſame manner to deſtroy the king and his 
t Cob 
The Imperialiſts made a jeſt of à declara- 
tion forcibly extorted, and which was ſo im- 
probable. They attributed the young princes 
death to exceſſes, which were but too true, = 


Which the King had had difficulty to rep 


The ſuſpicion: afterward fell on Catherine of 
Medicis, as being intereſted in a death which 
ſecured her the crown. Whatever be in that, 
the criminal was torn aſunder by four horſes; 
and they were very glad at court, that the dau- 


Phin's death was imputed to the Imperialiſts. 
Francis, on leaving Lyons, met the king 


of Scotland on the Paris road. On tlie firſt 


16,000 men in his dominions: He had ich- 


news of the war, this . had 1 
barked with them, to cothe and aſſiſt "the 
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king; and, though twice beat back by ſtorms, 
his zeal was not abated, and he landed in 
Normandy with a part of his army. He 
took .. poſt, that he might be at the battle, 
which it was thought the emperor was to. 
fight; but getting intelligence of his re- 
treat, he waited for the king in his paſſage, 
in order to demand from him in marriage 
his daughter Magdalen, whom the king had 
given him reaſon. to expectde. | 
After ſome difficulties, the marriage was 
celebrated at Blois, to the great ſatisfaction of 
the king of Scotland, who thought himſelf 
honoured by that alliance. There was an 
eternal jealouſy between the kings of Eng- 
land and Scotland; ſo this match diſobliged 
Henry, and he had well nigh anew joined 
the emperor. - Catherine, who had been the 
occaſion of their rupture, died a year after 
the pope's ſentence. She had, before her 
death, ſeen her rival become odious to the king 
ber huſband. He was in love with another 
miſtreſe, and in the ſequel he put Anne Bul- 
len to death, on account of her impurities. 
Ihe emperor, thus diſburdened of his du- 
ty of protect jon to his aunt, and freed from 
the bad offices dane him by Anne her enemy, 
invited Henry to enter with him into their 
former confederacies againſt France. He 
was inclined to do fo, and could not pardon 
Francis for. refuſing to go all lengths with 
kim in his reſentments againſt the holy ſee ; 
but his ſchiſm, and the cruelties uſed by = 
1 | or 
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for ſupporting it, had put bis kingdom in 


e r n £5: Mes oe 

He had ordered Sir Thomas More his 
cheſter, whom the pope had created a cardi- 
nal in the priſon, to be beheaded. Theſe 
were the two greateſt men in England, whom 
the king had never been able to gain. Such 
as followed their ſentiments, were afraid o 
ſharing the ſame fate; and as they were ve - 
ry numerous, they made a conſiderable par- 

. Henry, who had had difficulty to appeaſe 
* was apprehenſive of them, and durſt 


not engage himſelf in new broils. But Fran- 


: 


cis knew his inconſtancy; beſides, he was 
provoked againſt the emperor, who, whilſt 


amuſing him with fair promiſes about the 
Milaneſe, had almoſt put himſelf in a condi- 
tion of cruſhing him at once, and he con- 
ſidered how much he. might have to fear, 


ſhould the king of England join ſo power - 


fle ß ai 

Thus his diſtruſts, his jealouſies, and his 
indignation againſt the emperor, who had 
treated him ſo contemptuouſly, the ſhame of 
being deceived, and above all his ardent paſ- 


ſion for recovering ſo fine a duchy, the an- 
cient heritage of his anceſtors, made him 


enter into a ſcheme which would not have 
been expected from his courage. This was 


to make an alliance with the Turk, and even 


to inſtigate him againſt Chriſtendom. Thoſe 
who want to excuſe him, ſay that it was not 
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the emperor's fault, that he did not procure! 
for himſelf ſuch a ſupport, and accuſe him 
for not oppoſing as much as he was able the 
enterpriſes of the Ottomans, in order to keep 

at under the ſtates of Germany, and even his 
own brother Ferdinand. But however that 
be, the perſon who is moſt ſucceſsful in ſuch 


ragt age is always the moſt unhappy. 

Chriſtendom has go a great example on 
this head in Louis XIV. who perceiving he 
Was attacked by all Europe, and even by 
the emperor, Fe all the ftates of the empire, 
without his having given them any reaſon, 
was ſo averſe from making uſe of the Turk, 
that, perceiving him reſolved to make war ei- 
ther on Poland or Hungary, he would not 
even determine him to che choice which was 
molt for the intereſt of France. 

Charles and Ferdinand had their ambaſſa- 
dors at the Porte, and they omitted nothing 


N 1 prevent La Foreſt, whom Francis had ſent 


r, from obtaining an audience of Soli- 
MER, but that gentleman, being of a very 
Nad wit, found means to be introduced in 
ot ite "of the miniſters whom the houſe of Au- 
_ Riria had bribed. He acquainted Soliman, 
_ that the emperor, Wh had juft loſt in France 
His character and his beſt OY could not 
be in 4 condition to defend his dyminions in 
Italy, if he were attacked there on two ſides; 
fo he invited him to occupy the coaſts of 
Naples with'a powerful fleet, whilſt the king 


ſhould'oi His ſide enter the Milaneſe. 
9 Soliman 
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Soliman was not wanting to his own in- 
tereſt, and he promiſed La Foreſt that his 
fleet ſhould appear toward the ſpring. He, 
did more; he broke with the republic of Ve- 
nice, under-pretext that in the treaty which - 
they had juſt made with the emperor, there 
was an article by which the republic entered 
into a confederacy with him for the defence 
of Italy. Soliman interpreted that article a- 
gainſt the Venetians, and ſeized all their 
ſhips that were in his ports. This is what 
was preparing at a diſtance againſt the em- 
pA 2 27 4 [734 2 

In France, during the winter, great prepa- 
rations were making for the enſuing cam- 
S paign ; but the king, to give more ſplendour 
to his enterpriſes, cauſed hoſtilities to be pre- 
ceded by the forms of juſtice. The king 
took his ſeat in the parliament of Paris, with 
the princes of his blood, and the peers and 
lords of his kingdom. There his advocate- 
general remonſtrated, that the emperor, Who 
owed fidelity to the king for his counties 
of Flanders, Artois, and Charolois, had been 
guilty of various acts of rebellion againſt his 
overeign lord: and he ſhowed the invalidity 
of the treaties of Madrid and Cambray made 
by the king when a priſoner, or; in order to 
get out of confinement, his ſons left as hoſta- | 
ges, and he concluded that thoſe counties 
were canhiſcated and reannexed to the crown. 

There was a ſhow made of adviſing, and a 
ſentence was pronounced, by which the King, 

1 ordaine 


* 
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ordained the emperor to be ſummoned on the 
frontier to ſend ſome perſon to make anſwer 
to the concluſions of the procurator-general. 

The ſummons was executed by a herald, 
and no body appearing on the charge, the 
king, by the advice of his parliament, ad- 
judged to the procurator- general what he de- 
manded. In order to execute this decree, 
after ſupplying Terouenne with proviſions, he 
took the field about the end of March 1 537, 
with an army of 25 or 26,000 men 

The grand maſter Montmorenci was his 
8 He beſieged the caſtle of 
Heſdin, and three weeks were fruitleſsly em- 
13 in ſapping the place. The king then 
imſelf pointed out a place for a battery, and 
the breach in three days was three fathoms 
long. Immediately the young nobility run 
to the aſſault in a diſorderly manner, and were 
repulted with loſs. It was neceſfary to forbid, 
on pain of death, any ſuch thing to be at- 
tempted : a ſhort time after the place ſurren- 
dered. St Pol likewiſe ſurrendered, and ſome 
ſmall places; and this i is all that was done that 
campaign. 

The king ſtaid ſome time after to get St 
Pol fortified, which an Italian engineer pro- 
miſed him to render impregnable. Much 
time and vaſt expenſe were employed about 
it; but the king leaving it on the 3d of 
May 1337, a month after, the place being at- 
tacked by the count de Bure, governor of the 


* Ws: * by aſſault in leſs. 
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than three days, with its governor, and a nu- 
merous garriſon which the king had left in it. 
The count cauſed the place to be demoliſhed, 
as being commanded by too many places to 
be fortified ; after which he took Montreuil 
without difficulty, and laid ſiege to Te- 
roma. . 

When the king retired from Picardy, it 
was thought he was going to Italy, to execute 
the treaty with Soliman. Barberoſſa had ap- 

cared toward the month of May 1537 on the 
coaſts of Naples with a formidable fleet; for 
though Soliman had no ſhips when the nego- 
tiation began, he ordered eighty to be built 
in Egypt, and he was ſo punctually obeyed, 
that they were ready at the time he had 
promiſed. He waited in Albany till Barbe- 
roſſa had taken ſome places on the coaſt, in 
order to enter Italy with 100,000 men. When 
he was informed that the king, inſtead of at- 
tacking the Milaneſe, was making war in 
Picardy, he returned to Conſtantinople, full 
of indignation and diſdain at the king; but 
his intereſt prevented him from breaking 
with him. nth. 28%: | 

Barberoſſa provoked that his maſter had 
made ſo conſiderable: an armament, endea- 
voured to ſurpriſe: the iſland of Corfou. He 
found it ſo well provided, that he durſt 
not attack it, and only pillaged ſome places 
on the coaſt, whence he carried off fifteen or 
ſixteen thouſand priſoners. The count de 
Bure was diſtreſſing Terouenne ; and as after 
_ twelve 
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twelve days ſiege it was in want of powder 
and muſketeers, Annebaut found means to 
bring in in the night-time four hundred, 
with each a bag of powder; but at his return 
a great many of the young nobility who had 


followed him, wanting to alarm the enemy, 
found them on horſeback, and were roughly BY 


received by them : Annebaut was obliged to 
return in order to diſengage his followers, 
but he was ſurrounded, and taken with almoſt i 

all his men. © | 


Mean-time the Dauphin was with the [ 
grand maſter about Abbeville, where he was 


collecting troops to raiſe the ſiege. The 
count de Bure, expecting no longer to ſucceed | 
in his enterpriſe, made propoſals of a ſuſpen- 
ſion of arms in order to treat of peace. It Þ 
was accepted for three months, and thereby 
affairs in Italy were ended. | 
In Piedmont the marquis du Guaſt took 
the caſtle of Carmagnole, where Francis | 

marquis de Saluces was killed when taking I 
a view of the place. The affairs of France 
were in a bad ſituation by the diviſions a- Þ 
mong the generals, and the failure of money. 
So the marquis du Guaſt eaſily retook all the! 


good places in Piedmont, excepting Turin 


and Pignerol : he kept this laſt place blocka- | 
ded. To remedy thoſe diſorders, the king 
ſent firſt ſome money with an army of 
' 36,000 foot and 1400 horſemen in complete 
armour. _ _ 

He went to Lyons the 6th of October 
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FF 537, and on the roth, before all the troops 
W were aſſembled, the Dauphin, attended by the 


grand maſter, advanced with 12,000 foot and 
200 horſe, reſolved to drive from the paſs of 
Suſa 10,000 men whom the marquis had 
placed there to guard it. The grand maſter, 
after examining ſome keights, whence he 
could ſee into the intrenchments, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of them, and drove off the Tmperialiſts 
with his muſketeers. The marquis, who was 


3 incamped at Rivoli, there received his men, 
and immediately diſlodging, left Pignerol at 
liberty. He ſtaid not long at Moncallier, 


whither he had retired, and he abandoned to 


the Dauphin ail Piedmont, which returned 


under the king's dominion, who was arrived 
in perſon in his army. | $146 


The whole marquiſate of Saluces was re- 


4 taken, which had been occupied by du Guaſt. 
S The king gave it to Gabriel, biſhop of Aix, 
brother of the laſt marquis, and the only per- 


ſon remaining of the family. He enjoyed it 
the reſt of his life, and dying in the following 


reign, it was reannexed to the crown. The 


marquis du Guaſt, ſnut up again in Aſt, 
and having no means of reſiſting ſo great a 


power, thought the Milaneſe loſt, when he 


perceived Piedmont, which was its rampart, 


cout of his hand. But Francis, allowing him- 
ſelf to be flattered with the hopes of peace, 


conſented to a truce for three months, like 


that which had been made for Picardy, on 


condition that each party ſhould keep what 
Vor. III. 2 _ he 
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he poſſeſſed. The armies retired on both 
ſides. 1 
Montẽjan was made governor of Piedmont, l 
and Langei, who, after his return from Ger. | 
many, had been very ſerviceable in this war, 
got the government of Turin. A ſhon i 
time after the king, who ſaw nothing above 
the ſervices of the grand maſter, raiſed him 
to the ſummit of preferments, by giving him 
the office of conſtable, which he had ſo long 
left vacant. Annebaut was made a marſhal 
of France in his place, and Montejan had the 
ſtaff of the marſhal de la Marck, who had died BW 
a ſhort time-before. | 
This great gms! had received at court, Þ 
on his return from the ſiege of Peronne, all i 
the applauſe which the importance of his ſer- 
vices-merited. He got accounts of the death 
of Robert de la Marck his father; and as he 
was going to take poſſeſſion of his princips- 
lity of Sedan and his other territories, he 
himſelf died at the time that he might have 
expected the greateſt rewards. | 
Much about the fame time, the chancellor | 
Anne du Bourg being at Laon, the croud 
of people made him fall from his mule. The 
bruiſes which he received on that occaſion, 
were the cauſe of his death. Preſident Poyet i 
was put in his place. The truce which had 
been made till the end of February 133). 
was prolonged for fix months. Mean- time 
the pope thought this a favourable opportu- 
- pity f for beginning the council, which he was 
extreme) 
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extremely deſirous of holding. 9 thought, 
chat, by bringing the two princes to one place, 
he might get them to concur in ſo important 
Ja work, and that perhaps he might deviſe a 
method of reconciling them altogether; he 
ſent a meſſage to both, that he was extremely 
deſirous of ſeeing them together. 
It was an eaſy matter to induce Francis, 
who loved to make an appearance, and who 
thought always to gain every body by his 
noble and ſincere behaviour. The emperor 
took greater intreaty, but at bottom was 
very glad of an opportunity of amuſing Fran- 
cis. The meeting was at Nice in the be- 


„ ginning of June 1337. 
I The- two princes did not fee- each other, 


and it is not well known for what reaſon the 
emperor never inclined to that interview. 
He was probably afraid of being preſſed con- 
cerning the Milaneſe in preſenee of fo conſi- 
derable a third party: ſo the pope was the 
fpeaker on both ſides; but as thoſe confe- 
rences were bat grimace, he did not long act 
_ fo poor a part. 7 2 
He negotiated the marriage of two ſons of 


Y | S 

ea baſtard fon whom he had had before he 
vas pope. By the one, he matched with the 
royal family of France, and that, though re- 
ſolved, was never accompliſhed. By the 
other, he got for his grandſon a natural 
daughter of Charles V. Moreover, not being 
able to conclude a peace, he mediated a 


truce for ten years between the two princes, 
ö | Ee . during 
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during which he hoped not only to hold, but 


to finiſh the council. 


As they were juſt about to ſeparate, the 
emperor ſent a private meſſage to the king, 
that they needed not ſo great an aſſembly for 
terminating their affairs, and that he would 
fee him at Aiguemorte in his return to Spain. 
The king agreed, the emperor came thither, 
no buſineſs was ſpoken of. Francis went 
without precaution on board the ſhips of the 
emperor, who on his ſide paſſed a night in 
Francis's lodging. Their entertainments were 
magnificent, their demonſtrations of friend- 
ſhip were ſurpriſing. Francis, full of the ex- 

pPectation of making a good peace, though no 
article of it had been agreed, promiſed the 
emperor to undertake nothing contrary to his 
intereſts. He wanted no more; he ſet out 
immediately after, and in order to deceive all 
Europe, he filled it with the accounts of the 
perfect good underſtanding between himſelf Þ 
and the 1 BH He had very carefully prepa - 

red that interview by the mediation of Queen | 
Eleonora, in the necellity he was under of 
keeping fair with the king. neat ad 
The inhabitants of Ghent, who were al: 
ways ſeditious, had begun to riſe in the year 
1536, that they might not pay their ſhare of 
a tax laid on the country. The conſent of al 
orders of men in the Low Countries could 
never bring them to yield, and the emperor, 
who foreſaw that ſhould he diſtreſs them, as 
he had reſolved, they would be ſupported by 
* France, 
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France, omitted nothing to be ſecured om that 


gde. The reſt of this year paſſed in peace 
and quiet, and there was nothing remarkable 
but a dangerous diſtemper with which the 
king was ſeized. Under the name of an im- 
poſthume a more troubleſome diſeaſe was 
endeavoured to be concealed; but princes 
have it not in their power to keep ſecret what 
regards their own perſons. 3 
The marſhal de Montéjan being dead, 
Langei ſucceeded him in the government of 
Piedmont, whither the marſhal d' Annebaut 
was ſent to command the army. At that time 
was publiſhed the ordinance for making in the 
French tongue the public deeds, which till. 
that period were made in Latin. The king. 
was at Compiegne when he recovered of his 
neſs. Mary queen of Hungary, the empe- 
ror's ſiſter, and governeſs of the Low Coun- 
tries, came and waited upon him. He re- 
turned her viſit. Queen Eleonora, from her 
good inclinations for peace, brought about 
thoſe viſits, and the two queens endeavoured 
to keep the king in a good diſpoſition to- 
ward their brother. | 
A ſhort time after, the rebellion of the in- 
habitants of Ghent broke out. They offered 
to ſubmit to the king, who, fo far from re- 
eeiving them, caufed the emperor to be 
warned of their intentions. Charles, being 
afraid of too much expoſing his own autho- 
rity, by intruſting their puniſhment to his 
lieutenants, wanted to go againſt them in 
Was vs a perſon. ; 
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perſon; but he was not ſecure enough of 
the Engliſh to go by ſea, nor of the Proteſt. | 
ants to go through Germany; fo, in the per. 
ceptible good diſpoſition of the king, he de. 
manded of him a paſſage through France. 1 
He promiſed whatever the king pleaſed, and | 
he bound himſelf, among other things, both 
by word of mouth and by letters, to give the 
duchy of Milan to the duke of Orleans. 
pon that promiſe, the king, not ſatisfied 
with giving him what he demanded, prepa- | 
red for him extraordinary honours, and ſent Z 
his ſons to meet him as far as Bayonne. 3 
The conſtable followed them, and coming up 
to get the emperor to ſign the grant of the 
M.ilaneſe, that prince, without ſhowing too Bi 
much relutance, only ſaid, that it was nei- | 


ther honourable for him, nor ſecure for the 
king, to cauſe him to ſign a favour, which 
might appear forced in his preſent neceſſity 
of pailiog through France. The conſtable, 
deceived with the fine things which he 
promiſed, when he ſhould be at liberty, con- 
ſeated to what he wanted, and the emperor 
made his entry into * in the month 
of December 1338. 

The king waited for him at Chatelleraud 
with all the court, which was never more 
brilliant; and indeed nobody behaved more 

enteelly or more politely than the emperor. 
He had. the dexterity to accommodate him- 
ſelf in a moment to the manners and faſhions 
4 an LI whom he had any * 
TON | ut, 
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but, on ſo preſſing an occaſion, he more 
than ever ſhowed his addreſs, and that he 
might loſe no advantage, from the very firſt 
days of his being with the king, amidft their 
perpetual converſations about peace, and a- 
bout the ſchemes which they were projecting 
againſt the Turk, he propoſed to him to ſend 
an ambaſſador to Venice, to divert the repu- 
blic from the peace which it was meditating 
with the Turk, by promiſing it the protection 


of the two ſovereigns. ö 
That prince hated the Venetians, who 
were his enemies from inclination, and his 
allies only from force; ſo he was very glad 
to engage them, under an expectation of ſuc- 
cour, in a war deſtructive of their common- 
wealth. He hoped, by the ſame means, to 
. break the alliance between the king and the 
Grand Seignior, and entirely to alienate from 
him the king of England, when he ſhould 
perceive him ſo cloſely connected with the 
_ emperor. Such were his ſecret intentions; 
but he laid- before the king the glory that 
might redound to him, by hindering Venice 
from making a treaty with the Turk, to the 
detriment of Chriſtendom, as ſhe was going 
to do; and extolling the friendſhip which 
ſubliſted between them, he reckoned no- 
thing more becoming, than to make it evi- 

dent to the whole earth by ſuch a fine em- 
baſſy. 4 N 
The king, being ſenſible of the impreſſions 
of glory and friendſhip, fell into that _— 
ar 0 


» 


able to the emperor's project. It completely 
ready very much provoked againſt Francis: 


. politive anſwer, the ſenate haſtened to make 
peace with Soliman, by abandoning to him 


to perfuade the king, that he ought not to 
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He named Marſhal d' Annebaut as ambaſſa- 
dor. Fhe emperor named the marquis du 
Guaſt; and as they were both in Italy, they 
met, in order to go both together to Venice. 
The firſt effect of that embaſſy, was agree 


indiſpoſed the king of England, who was al- 


but the ſenate of Venice gave little credit to 
the promiſes of the two princes, and to the 
talk of their reciprocal friendſhip, they want- 
ed to fee the effects of it; they aſked the am- 
baſſadors, whether the emperor had reſolved 
to give away Milan. As they could give no 


what places the republic {ll had in the Pe- 
loponneſus. | | 

_ Whilſt the emperor was in France, a power- 
ful cabal formed at court, was endeavouring 


ſuffer that prince to depart till he were fecu- 
red of the Milaneſe. They commended the 
honeſty upon which he valued himſelf ; but 
they repreſented to him, that it was not juſt that 
he ſhould be the ſingle perſon in keeping his 
word; and that he ought likewiſe to oblige the 
emperor to be faithful. The ducheſs d' Etam- 
pes, who was the king's miſtreſs, ſpoke to him 
fill more ſtrongly, and ceaſed not to upbraid 
him, that he ſhould be the jeſt of the warld, 


i he were impoſed upon by promiſes, when 


it was ſo eaſy for him to ſecure performance. 
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She was overjoyed at having a pretext for 
diſtreſſing the conſtable, whom ſhe hated but 
Charles was not long without penetrating in- 
to her plots. He had about him ſome French 
J gentlemen, WhO had belonged to the duke 
gde Bourbon; they contracted ſtrict intima- 
Cies with the courtiers, and diſcovered the 
ducheſs's deſigns to the emperor. That 
prince made it his buſineſs to gain her. One 
day as ſhe was preſenting a napkin to the two 
princes, the emperor let drop from his finger, 
as if it had been inadvertently, one of his fineſt, 
diamonds; the ducheſs lifting it, preſented 
it to him immediately, but he would not re- 
ceive it; being preſſed by the ducheſs, he 
excuſed himſelf, upon an inviolable law of 
the empire, which enacts, that whatever falls 
out of the emperor's hand belonged to the 
perſon who lifted it. At laſt, he ſo ſtrongly, 
aſſerted that ingeniouſly- invented law, that 
the king himſelf obliged the ducheſs to keep 
the ring. From that time, being ſoftened, 
not ſo much by the preſent, as by. the genteel 
behaviour of the emperor, ſhe always — 
ed him. The court came to Paris the iſt 
of h A n 1 GLD 
The emperor was received and entertain- 
ed for ſeven days with extraordinary magni- 
ficence. He went to Chantilli, where the 
conſtable earneſtly wiſhed to regale him. He 
never ſhewed any impatience to get out of the 
king's hands, perſuaded that nothing ſecu- 
red him ſa much as the aſſurance that he af- 
fected. 
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fected. The king convoyed him as far as 
St Quentin, and ſent his two ſons as far as 
Valenciennes. There it was that he began 
to ſpeak of Milan. He contrived a thouſand 
methods of eluſion. Sometimes he muſt wait 
for the king of the Romans to give complete 
authority to the grant, ſometimes he intended 
to erect the Low Countries into a kingdom, 
in favour of the duke of Orleans, his intend- 
ed ſon-in-law. At laſt, he told plainly-that 
he was bound to nothing, and nevertheleſs 
left net the king's envoys without ſome 
Hopes. | 58 
But the ſequel ſhowed, that he was not de- 
ceived in promiſing to himſelf ſo great an ef- 
fect of bis prefence in Flanders. He was 
no ſooner arrived there, than the citizens of 
Ghent ſued to him for parden. They paid 
what' he ordered, they 95 
they were deprived of their privileges, and 
they retained no more of them than the em- 
was pleaſed” of his bounty to leave to 
them. The king of the Romans came to 
Flanders to meet with the emperor, a * 
ly returned te Auſtria. As for the king; it 
cannot be expreſſed, neither how much he 
was provoked againſt the emperor, who had 
fo viſibly abuſed his too eaſy credulity, nor 
how much he was inwardly — ha- 
ving allowed himſelf to be deceived. He not 
only blamed the conſtable, who had adviſed 
him, but he was even out of conceit with all 
his miniſters and favourites. He recalled to 
memory 
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memory all their paſt faults; but the firſt 
ho felt the effects of his diſpleaſure, was the 

It is not known whether he begun, by that 
ſtep, to humble the conſtable, with whom he 
was connected, or whether he was any way 


= jealous of the admiral's being in love with 


the Ducheſs d'Etampes his near kinſwo- 
man; or if it was, that he had always enter- 
tained a grudge for the ſmall ſucceſs of the 
affairs of Piedmont under his command, 
though he was not to blame. However this 
be, he reſolved to have him tried; he diſco- 
vered his mind to the chancellor, who fur- 
niſhed-him with expedients for bringing on 
his trial. It was taken from the cogniſance 


of the parliament of Paris, the natural judi- 


catory of the -officers of the crown. The 
chancellor was made preſident of the commil- 
ſioners. The admiral boldly threw the blame 
of the delay of the affairs of Piedmont on the 
king himſelf. He was accuſed of malverſa- 
tions in his oſſice; and, in fact, the greateſt 
crime with Which he was charged, was his 
having ſomewhat too much extended his 
rights as admiral. This and other like crimes 
brought about his condemnation to pay a fine 
which ruined him, and the. loſs of his govern- 
ments and his employment. 7 
The  ducheſs's friendſhip only availed to 


get his trial reviſed two years afterward.; He 


was acquitted, and reſtored to his emplay- 
ments; but he did not live long enough to 
ſee 
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ſee in the ſame year the chancellor his ene- 
my convicted of enormous malverſations, for 
which he was deprived of his place, which || 
every body reckoned a juſt puniſhment for 
the iniquity with which he had treated the 
admiral. The conſtable remained ſtill ſome 
time in public buſineſs; but he had only an 
appearance of truſt, and the chancellor had 
the principal power, more from his own dex. 
terity than from the inclination of Francis. 
The emperor paſſed in the Low Countries 
the reſt of the year 1 540, going from country to 
country, and from town to town, and confirming 
the people in their obedience. In the begin- 
ning of the following year, he returned by 
Metz into Germany, in order to hold the diet 
which he had convocatcd at Ratiſbon. There, 
amidſt his dread of Francis, ſo juſtly pro- 
voked, and of the Turk, who, having enter- 
ed Hungary, was threatening Auſtria, he 
did not find himſelf in a condition to force 
the Proteſtants to ſubmit to the church, as he 
had given the pope reaſon to expect. He 
granted them liberty of conſcience, till the 
couneil ſhould give its ſentence, which he 
promiſed to procure in two years. The trou- 
bles of Chriſtendom had not allowed Paul III. 
to open the council as he wiſnhed. The Pro- 
teſtants only wanted time to gather ſtrength 
io, upon that offer of the emperor, not only 
did they bind themſelves not to take arms 
without 27 8 My pet 10 er 1 emulouſly con- | 
97 7 : . 721 11 curred 
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curred with the Roman Catholics in giving 


him all the aſſiſtance he deſire ... 
Affairs in Hungary were not a bit the 
more proſperous; Ferdinand's army was 
beat near Buda by the Baſhaw Mahomet; 
Soliman ſurpriſed and took Buda; he baniſhed 
into Tranſilvania, the young king, ſon of 
John Sepus, and made himſelf maſter of all 
the country which he poſſeſſed, notwithſtand- 
ing all Ferdinand's efforts to recover it. The 
emperor got all theſe accounts in Italy, whi- 
ther he had gone immediately after the diet 
of Ratiſbon, at a time when it was thought 
he was about to march againſt Soliman. 
This made all Europe ſay, that he was 
flying from him. He thought he would 
ſnow that he was not afraid of him, by 
reſolving to attack Algiers in perſon. The 
public, and even his own friends, would ra- 
ther have choſen, that he ſhould habe gone 
where the greateſt neceſſity was, and Where 
Soliman was with all the Ottoman army: 
Before he put to ſea, he had an interview 
at Lucca with the pope; but it was to as 
little purpoſe as the preceding. The ſeaſon 
was advanced, and Doria repreſented to him, 
that failing was becoming very dangerous, 
for the month of October was now well nigh. 
gone. The pope uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to divert him from his expedition, but in 
vain. When ready to fail, he received an 
embaſſy and complaints from Francis, con- 
r RR 
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cerning an outrage at which all Barg Was 
in commotion. 

While Charles was i in F. rance, „ and Was: eve- 
ry where boaſting of his ſtrict correſpondence 
with the king, it was chiefly at Conſtanti- 
nople that he cauſed, that connection to be 
publiſhed. Soliman had turned jealous, of 
it; but when he got information of the 
embaſſy of Du Guaſt and of Annebaut at 
Ys. he fell into ſuch a paſlion, that he 
had like to have ordered Rincon. our ambaſ- 
ſador to be, beheaded. He was a diſgraced, 
Spaniard, ho in an ill humour had engaged, 
with France, a man, active, dexterous, and 
capable of managing the. moſt. delicate ne: 
gotiations. He acquainted. Soliman with 
Charles's politics, and, having with difficulty 
extricated himſelf from ſo great a danger, he 

returned to France to get new inſtructions. 

The king immediately ſent him back to 
negotiate with the Porte, and at the ſame 
ſent Cæſar Fregoſa to Venice. As the affairs 
with which theſe two ambaſſadors were in» 
truſted were connected, they had orders to 
ſet out together, and Rincon was to go by 
the way of Venice. On rheir arrival i in Pied- 
mont, whence they were to continue their 
journey along the Po, Langei, who had in- 
formations from all quarters, aſſured them, 
that there were ſpies on them in their paſ- 
ſage; and that their deſtruction was inevi- 
table, unleſs they took another road, which 


he pointed out to 5 He had got intelli- 
gence, 
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gence, that the marquis du Guaſt Hae hired 
men to aſſaſſinate them, and take from them 
their inſtructions. By this means he inter- 
rupteda negotiation, dreaded by the council of 
Spain, and diſcovered ſecrets which might 
animate all Germany againſt France. 
Though Langei's intelligence was exact and 
circurnſtantial, the poor ambaffadors neglect- 
ed it. They fell into the ambuſcades prepa- 
red for cen but thoſe who killed them, in 
vain ſearched for their papers. Langei had 
hindered them from carry ing them along, and 
was to convey them to Venice. This aflaſi- 
nation was committed about the 3d of July 
1541 ; but it required time to bring a proof 
of the crime, amidſt all the artifices of the 
marquis du Guaſt. Langei, however, accom- 
pliſhed it; he made appear both who were 
the affallins, and whom the marquis du Guaſt 
employed to hire them, and where he had 
1 —.— them after the murder, for fear they 
t divulge it. He brought them out of 
che priſons in which they were ſhut up; he 
laid open the whole feries of the crime, and 
that the trial might not be ſuſpicious, he got 
it made at Placentia, which was a neutral town. 
Whenthe proof was fo complete, that there 
was no further reply or objection, the King 
cauſed copies of it to be ſent to all the foreign 
courts, and had juſtice demanded of the em- 
715 in preſence of the pope. He got off 
ſome general promiſes, and imbarked on 
bis expedition to Algiers. The king, bemg 
F 7-3 "reſolved 
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reſolved to puſh the matter by every method, 
mage his complaint to the ſtates of the em- 
pire. The emperor's miniſters had already 
| prepoſſeſſed them, by publiſhing falſe inſtruc- 
tions of the ambaſſadors, filled with ſtrange 
propoſals againſt Chriſtendom. So grols an 
invention deceived. the, Germans. 
Olivier, a man of merit, in vain preſſed for 
a f ight of the originals; and he likewiſe aſked, 
how it could happen, that the Spaaiards, who 
{aid they were innocent of the murder, ſhould 
have poſſeſſion of the ambaſſadors papers. 
He was forced to return to France, without 
obtaining any ſatisfaction. The marquis du 
Guaſt publiſhed an apology, offering a ſingle 
combat, after the ancient cuſtom. Langei 
made an anſwer, in which he accepted the 
challenge. The one exaggerated the unwor- 
thineſs of a Moſt Chriſtian king, to join 
the Turks againft Chriſtendom. The other 
repreſented how unbecoming it was for an 
emperor to pretend to piety, and yet be guil- 
ty of aſſaſſinating ambaſſadors. He remark- 
ed, that the emperor intended the humiliation 
of the Turk, only as he wanted that of all 
the princes in the world, and eſpecially thoſe 
of Germany. Theſe were the objections on 
either ſide; but what was more commonly 
ſaid, was, that intereſt and ambition occaſion 
ſtrange commotions in the councils of princes. 
The king reckoned the truce broken, by 
the affaſſination of his ambaſſadors, and by 


the . of juſtice ; ſo he reſolved upon 
war. 
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war. The opportunity was fayourable. The 
emperor was returning from Algiers, which 
he had in vain beſieged. Toſſed about by 
a ſtorm, in which he loſt more than an hun- 
dred veſſels, he only brought back the half 
of his army to Spain. Francis raiſed a power- 
ful armament, and laid the plan of the ope- 
rations with the chancellor Poyet, who was a 
man of univerſal knowledge; but this did 


not hinder him from being diſgraced, as we 


have already ſaid. The king had begun to 


be out of conceit with that miniſter, on ac- 
count of the inſurrections which the gabelle *, 


impoſed or doubled by his counſel in Guienne 
and Saintonge, had occaſioned in thoſe provin- 
ces; but the Ducheſs d' Etampes completed 
his ruin, for having refuſed, though on good 
grounds, a favour to a man under her pro- 


tection, and having afterward granted it by 


the king's expreſs. order, not without ſome 
complaint on the intereſt .of the ladies. He 
was accuſed of being arrogant and inſupport- 
able. 2 | WE: 

The matter was puſhed fo far, that he was 
ordered to be indicted, and his trial was very 
tedious, He did not ſupport in his adverſity 


that ſteady reſolution, which he had ſhown 


in his proſperity. The ſeals were given to 
Francis. de Mentholon, an advocate of high 


fame and uncommon probity. 


[* Properly the excife or duty on (alt, which at pre- 
ſent. makes about one fourth of the revenue in France.] 
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The conſtable was after ward diſmiſſed from 
court, in which he had met with continual 
uneafineſs after the emperor's paſſage. His 
Fall furpriſed all France, which had ſeen him 
for ſo many years maſter of every thing, and ſo 
much reſpected, that the parliament in a bo- 
dy, writing to him, called him Mon/eigneur *. 
The king repented his having ſuffered it. It 
is thought that his attachment to the Dau- 
phin, over whom he had the higheſt influence, 
contributed to his diſgrace.  _ 
The king hardly any longer liſtened to the 
counſels of the cardinal de Lorraine, being 
provoked at his prodigality, which obliged 
kim to be continually aſking, and had made 
him accept of a penſion from the emperor on 
the archbifhopric of Toledo. So the whole 
council was reduced to the cardinal de Tour- 
non and marſhal d' Annebaut, both men of 
mean parts, but both diſintereſted and well 
affected to the public weal. - 
The chancellor's diſgrace did not hinder 
the king from following the plans which he 
had projected with him. Three ſtrong ar- 
mies were to attack at the ſame time, the one 
Rouſhfon, the other Piedmont, and the 
third Luxemburg. A fouith, leſs than the 
reſt, was to act in conjunction with that of 


(' My Ford, a title of honour uſed by the French in 
writing or ſpeaking to dukes, pecrs, archbiſhops, biſhops, 
and prefidents a mortier. Mox/eigneur abſolutely uſed is 
a title now. reſtrained to the Dauphin of France; thus it 
is ſaid, an officer belonging to Monteigneur.] | 
3 William 
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William duke of 8 and Tuliers, whom 
all the orders of Guelders had acknowledged 
after the death of Charles d' Egmont, their 
laſt duke; but the. emperor refuſed him the 
inveſtiture ; and becaule he had thrown him- 
ſelf into the arms of F rance, he had cauſed 
him to be put to the ban of the empire, at 
the laſt diet of Ratiſbon. 

The king had engaged to ſupport him, bi 
had made him marry the-princeſs of Nayarre. 
He had ſome excellent troops raiſed: with 
French money. The king joined to them 
ſome others under the command of Nicolas 
de Boſſu, lord of Longueval; who, after tra- 
verſing and ravagiug Brabant, were to join the 
army of Luxembur 

About the middle of June 1542, the ar- 
mies took the field. In order to teach his 
two ſons the art of war, the king made the 
Dauphin march with Montpezat into Rouſſil. 
lon, and the duke of Orleans into Luxem- 
bur , with Claude duke of Guiſe. He follow- 
ed the army ot Rouſſillon, | becauſe the em- 
peror was on that ſide, and ſtopped at n 
pellier, in the neighbourhood. 

The marſhal d'Annebaur commanded. in 
Italy, where Langei, though he was weak, 
and had loſt the uſe of his limbs by his paſt 
fatigues, ke ſo univerſal intelligence, 
and had lack de ſuch fine plans, that great ad- 
vantages were to be expected from them. 
But Montpezat broke all his meaſures, and 
obliged the king to cauſe the marſhal d' An- 
nebaut 
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nebaut to come along with the Dauphin, 
Langei repreſented to him, that he indeed 
did well in attacking his enemy in ſeveral 

ces at once; but that the deſign on Rouſ- 
ſillon could ſcarcely ſucceed, both becauſe the 
country by its own ſituation was the ftrongeſt 
of all thoſe of the emperor, and chat ſome of 
his beſt troops were in it, which were the 
N 

The Low Countries and * Milaneſe, of 
themſelves more acceſſible, were beſides un- 
provided, and appeared to him defenceleſs, 
if the king had turned all his forces toward 
that ſide. He was moved with theſe argu- 
ments; but Montpezat perſecuted him for 
Rouſlillon, in which he had ſome correſpon- 
dence; and he prevailed fo far, that Annebaut, 
who remained inactive in Piedmont for two 
months, had at laſt orders to rejoin the Dau- 
phin, whom he found at Avignon. 
Mean-time the duke of Orleans, having 
entered Luxemburg, had immediately forced 
Damvilers, taken Voi, the ſtrongeſt place 
in that province, made himſelf maſter of Ar- 
lon in his march, and in a ſhort time reduced 
Luxemburg and Montmedi, ſo that the em- 

r had nothing remaining but Thienville. 

Fhe army in Guelders had been very near as 
ſucceſsful. Martin de Roſſen, marſhal of 
Guelders, an experienced general, and Lon- 
gueval, who commanded tf cavalry, had pe- 
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had attacked them on their march, and had 
been beat, ſo that the whole country was put 
in a panic. René de Chalons, prince of 
Orange, who had. eſcaped .to Antwerp, had 
dithculty to remove their fears, by throwing, in 
ſome ſuccours chere. Roſen beſieged 1 it, and 
retired ſoon after, being bribed, as it is ſaid, 
by money from the merchants of that o pulent 
city. Louvain was . redeemed for | 50,000 
gold Ecus *, and the army loaded with booty, 
came and joined, according to orders, the 
duke of Orleans in, Luxemburg. By that 
means he had more than 30, ooo men; but, 
toward the end of September 1842, he left 
that fine army, though it was in a way of 
making great progrels. 

His brother the Dauphin held Perpignan. 
beſieged with the. fineſt army that had ever 
till that time gone out of France; for, after 
the junction of d Annebaut, he had about 
40, ooo foot, 2000 horſemen in complete ar- 
mour, and 2000 light horſe. But F erdinand 
de Toledo, duke of Alba, had thrown ſome 
ſuccours into the place, Which was beſides 
well. provided in every thing, and eſpecially 
with a prodigious quantity of artillery, with 
which all its ramparts were furniſhed. 

By. misfortune for the French army, the 
place was attacked on the ſtrongeſt ſide. A 
falſe information, from the beſieged engaged 


[* Theſe being ſuppoſed 5 to the preſent ẽ &cu of 
fix livres, that is, four in a Louis d'or; equal to a guinea, 
this ſum would be nearly 13,125 l. Sterling] 
OUx 
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our generals in that attack; and the trouble. 
ſome ſeaſon advancing, the emperor, without 
giving himſelf any diſturbance, expected 
from day to day the ralſing of the ſiege. A 
report however was ſpread, that there would 
be a battle, and that made the duke of Or- 
leans come poſt to Montpellier. 
Two days after his arrival, accounts were 
brought that the enemy had retaken Luxem- 
burg, a place then very defenceleſs, and that 
the duke de Guife's diligence only had faved 
Montmedi. The king condemned the incon- 
ſiderate ardour of his ſon, ſo much the more 
that he had already reſolved upon raiſing the 
ſiege. The rains were begun; and if three 
days longer had been delayed, there could have 
been no poſſibility of avoiding the torrents 
which came pouring down from the taps of 
the mountains. | 
"Whilſt the armies wee Py Charles 
dude de Vendome, governor of Picardy. Hall 
orders to bring together ſome garriſons, in 
order to burn ſeveral caſtles which were 
troubleſome to him. Langei on his fide who 
had ſcarcely 4000, and to whom dffeale had 
only left his ſpeech and his underſtanding 
free, nevertheleſs ſurpriſed Quieras, and ſome 
neighbouring bes; and put a ſtop to all 
the progreſs of du Guaſt, though he had 
15,000 men, of whom he inveigled from him 
6000. 
The king, ned to have neglected Pied- 


wont. ſent back — thither. He 
made 
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made ſome attempts, contrary o the opinion 
of Langei, which, did not ſucceed. This 


great man, whale...counſels) were neglett= 
ed, reckoned himſelf uſeleſs, and intended to 


return to Franee; but he died on the way. 


The poverty of ſo uſeful a ſervant is a. ſigns on 


i the reign, of Francis I 


The marſhal: d'Anvebaut. * haſte — 
the mountains, and had like to have 

been ſmothered in the ſnow. He met with. 
court at Chatelleraud, whence the king 
went to Rochelle, to appeaſe a riot which had 
happened there on account of the gabelle, 
during the fiege of Perpignan. He came re- 
ſolved. to make an example of that city, and 
already a great many of the rioters had been 
ſent to him with a rope about their neck and. 
their hands tied ; but on entering the city he 


Vwas ſo moved with the tears of all, the = 
Om 


ple, that he could not e refrain 
weeping; 4© 8 texts 

He ſpoke to them! a long tes \theas 
his — repreſented to them the horror of 
their crime, not like a judge who intends to 
puniſh criminals; but like a father who wants. 
to prevent his children from falling into ſuch 
faults. He commended even the fidelity of 
their anceſtors, . and their - OWN, till that un- 
happy day. He was ſurpriſed: that they had 
ſo far — themſelves ; and granting them 
their pardon, he could not refrain from repre- 


ſenting to, them the difference of the treat- 


ment which they received from that wich 


which 
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which the rebels of Ghent were uſed. He 
ended by ſaying that he wanted to gain hearts. 
All the city reſounded with” acclamations of 
Nele Roi, Long live the King.“ He re. 
ſtored to them their priſoners, the keys of 
their city, their arms, their privileges, and 
would that day have about him a guard of 
their citizens, being ſecure in the effect which 
would be produeed in their hearts by ſo un- 
common an example of clemen yx. 
Mean- time the Imperialiſts had retaken all 
Luxemburg, excepting Yvoi and Montmedi, 
and Francis ſaw all the efforts of that cam- 
aign to be uſeleſs; This made him reſume 
his intention of exeiting the Turk againſt the 
emperor. After Rincon's death, the nego- 
nation proceeded more ſlowly, Francis, be- 
ing "reſolved to renew it, ſent” Montiuc to 
Venice, where he might be nearer to carry on 
the treaty; and at the ſame time might/con- 
trive methods for een the ms cad 
from the emperor. 0 | 
Montlucœ was a man of qualiry; whe! fey want 
of fortune becoming a Jacobine monk, had 
got out of that order by the intereſt of the 
ueen of Navarre. She eoneeived an opinion 
his wit, which was naturally poliſhed and 
cultivated by the belles lettres; but what had 
quite ſpoiled him, was his falling into the no- 
velties of the times by following Calvin's 
opinions. He had nevertheleſs accepted the 
 biſhoprie of Valence, which the Seer is 
patronefs had procured for him, as he had-a 
un lively 


Ry OF NED TY IS: 


lively aden and full of expedients, 
he attracted admiration at Rome, whither 
the king had ſent him, and. had ty) better 


ſucceeded in England, where he was not 


obliged to diſguiſe his ſentiments. 

A man of ſuch penetration was not long at 
Venice without knowing that he could do no- 
thing there by way of negotiation. He made 
himſelf maſter by intelligence of Maran, a 
place of importance on the gulf, which the 


emperor had fortified, to r iſe the jealouſy of 


the republic. He provided it ſo well, that 
Ferdinand's generals beſieged it in vain ; 
ſometimes he offered 1t io the Venetians, and 
ſometimes, if he found them backward, he 
let them perceive that it might eaſily be de- 
livered up to the Turk. 


Matters by theſe means being in a ſtate of 
advancing ar Conſtantinople, he adviſed the 


king to ſend thither Paulin, known atterward 
under: the name of the Baron de la Garde, a 

man of mean birth, but of great capacity, 
whom Langei had already propoſed for that 
employment. The king ſoon knew that a 
better advice could not be given him than to 
employ ſuch a man. He was at firſt rejected 
by Soliman, who upbraided the French with 
breach of promiſe; but at laſt he ſueceeded 
in making himſelf agreeable. Soliman pro- 
miſed to ſend his fleet in concert with the 


king, and to form a league between France 


and a republic. In fact, he ſent an ambaſ- 
{a ; but before his (WARE at Venice, he 
— III. G g was 
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was bribed by the Imperialiſts, and the repu- 
blic was not engaged. Great preparations 
for war ere making on all ſides. The ſtates 
of Spain given four millions to the em- 
peror. The king of Portugal, whoſe daugh- 
ter had been married to Philip prince of 
Spain, promiſed great ſums ; and the emperor 
hardly expected any leſs from the king of 
England, who had at laſt combined againſt the 
king, after his refuſing to imitate his deſertion 
from the holy ſee, and he had beſides been 
lately provoked by the protection which 
France gave to the Scots, with whom Henry 
was at war. 8 
In the beginning of ſpring, Anthony, be- 
come duke of Vendome by the death of 
Charles his father, reaſſembled a body of men 
in order to ſupply Terouenne with proviſions. 
The emperor had taken away the garriſons on 


that frontier in order to make war on the 


duke of Gueldres, againſt whom his generals 
had juſt loſt a battle. That opportunity 
ſeemed favourable to the duke de Vendome 
for making ſome attempt: but the king, who 
himſelf was preparing to take the field, left 
him only time to take Lilers, a little place near 
Bethune. He fent, about the end of May 
1543, the marſhal d'Annebaut, made after- 
ward admiral of France on the death of the 
count de Brion, with orders to inveſt Avenes. 
The intelligence that he got on his march de- 
termined him to attack Landrecy, where the 
king ſpeedily joined him. The inhabitants, 

| being 
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being in no condition to make 4 defence, 
would not however ſurrender. They choſe 
rather to ſet fire to the town, in which there 
was more than a year's proviſions, and eſcaped 
into the foreſt of Mormaux. The king cau- 
ſed that place to be fortified, and in the 
mean time the Dauphin took fome towns of 
Hainault, which he immediately abandoned; 
he then over-run the country as far as Mons 
and Valenciennes, and made a great booty. 
At the fame time the Turkiſh fleet, com- 
poſed of 120 galleys, and commanded by 
Barberoſſa, was arrived at Marſeitles. That 
of Francis compoſed of forty veſſels, among 
which were. twenty-two galleys, was in the 
fame place, commanded by Francis de Bour- 
bon, duke dEnguien, the duke de Ven- 
dome's brother, a young prince of twenty-two 
years and very hopeful. On board this fleet 
were $8000 land- forces, and abundance of 
proviſions to carry on a great ſiege. | 
The French, whom Barberoſſa had orders 
to pleaſe, determined upon that of Nice. It 
did not hold out long; the governor left it 
the 2oth of Auguſt 2543, retired into the 
caſtle built upon a rock, which he refolved 
to defend to the laſt extremity. The emperor 
during this time was vigorouſly profecuting 
the war in the duchy of Gueldres. He had 
left Barcelona a little after the arrival of the 
Ottoman fleet in France. He had only paſſed 
through Italy, where the pope had obliged 
him to a needleſs interview ; thence he had 
G g 2 come 
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come into Germany, where he declared to 
the princes his intention of making an exam- 
ple of the duke of eee who had rebelled 

a the empire. 159 
In fact, hs came to Bonne, Wen re- 
viewed his army. It conſiſted of about 40, ooo 
men. Thence, without ſtopping, he marched 
and laid ſiege to Duren, a town belonging to 
the duke, ſituated on the Dure, and very 
well fortified. It did not however hold out 
Jong. A battery of. forty cannons and the 
death of its governor determined it to ſurren- 
der. The emperor entered it the ſame day 
that the French entered Nice, and was not 
able to ſave it from being burnt. He conti- 
nued the conqueſt of the duke's dominions, 
and left Francis to act in Luxemburg, whilſt 
he was plundering his ally. Luxemburg was 
beſieged on the Iyth of September 1543 by 
the duke of Orleans, who had the admiral 
for his counſellor. © The place ſurrendered a 
few days after, though there was a numerous 
garriſon in it of the emperor's beſt-infantry. 
The king was obſtinately bent upon keep- 
ing that place, which moſt of his principal 
officers: did not think tenible. He arrived 
there on the 25th of September 1543, and got 
intelligence that the duchy of Gueldres was 
quite reduced. Juliers, Ruremonde, Venlo, 
all Guelderland, all the county of Zutphen, 
had ſurrendered without reſiſtance. Theſe 
two countries had acknowledged the emperor 
for their ſovereign. The duke had ſaved — 

lows re 
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reſt of his dominions only by renouncing 
theſe, and the alliances with F n Sweden, 


and Denmark. 


In order to make that important conqueſt, 5 
which kept the vaſſals of the empire in awe, 
which exclaimed againſt the French as weak 
allies, and joined to its own provinces two ſo 
conſiderable countries, the emperor abandon- 
ed his own countries, but he expected ſoon to 
recover them; and in fact having augmented - 
his army with. 12,000 men which. the king of 
England ſent him, he marched with all his 
forces to beſiege Landrecy. 
At the fame time Ferrand de Gonzague, 
his lientenant-general, belieged Guile ; bur 
on the king's marching to ſuccour Landrecy, 
he retired, and the lord of Briſſac defeated a 
party of his men in his retreat. The empe- 
ror, who had ſtaid behind ſick at Queſnoy, 
could not arrive in the camp before the 
month of October 1343. The place was 


battered with forty-eight pieces of cannon ; 


but though there was a breach in it, it was 
very unſafe to attempt the aſſault againſt La 


Lande, an experienced and reſolute governor, 
with a good garriſon. When his proviſions 


began to fail, he perſuaded: the ſoldiers to be 


ſatisfied with water, and half a loaf a- day: fo 
he gave the king time to come to his aſſiſt- 


ance; | 


That prince was at Chateau- Cambreſis, near 
the place beſieged, and the duke d'Enguien 


came thither to him, as_ believing that the 
G g 3 affair 
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affair of Landrecy might bring on a battle. 
The approach of winter with that of Andrew 
Doria, with the want of proviſions, had 
obliged him to raiſe the ſiege of the caſtle of 
Nice. Barberoſſa, provoked that it had laſted 
ſa long, brutally upbraided the French with 
their cowardice, and the prince with his youth. 
A ſhort time after the admiral corn 
attempted to ſuccour Landrecy. 

The enemy's quarters were leparated by the 
Sambre; ſo various attacks made at the ſame 
time, opened to the admiral an entry into the 
place; he renewed its garriſon, and Martin de 
Bellei, Langei's brother, threw in proviſions 
into it. The king percerving it im ſafety, 
retired toward Guiſe, with the Dauphin, on 
the 2d of November 1543. The emperor 
a few days after raiſed the ſiege. The of- 
ficers of the old garriſon were ſuitably re- 
warded, and the ſoldiers were ennabled for 
fe. 

he emperor went to Cade: where he 
was received by the biſhop, of the family of 
Croi, his own creature; and in order to ſecure 
that place, which was not of the domain of the 
Low Countries, he cauſed a citadel to be 
built there, which has been down to our 
days the terror of Picardy. Boutiere, to 
whom the duke d' Enguien had left the com- 
mand in Piedmont, did not ſucceed there. 
Mondevis was taken from him, by capitula- 
tion; but du Guaſt, without re the 
treaty, abuſed the Swiſs who had made a 
good 


— — — — — 
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good defence. He made himſelf maſtet of 
Carignan, whilſt Boutiere-was diſmantling It, 
and repaired 1 its fortifications. _ 
The army in Italy had got a ſuccour of ten 
or twelve thouſand men, French, Swiſs, and 
Gruyers, a people of the county of Gruyers, 
ſubjects of the Grifons. The king, percet- 
ving that Boutiere was not exactly obeyed, 
ſent back the Duke d'Enguien. That prince 
found Boutiere before Ivrea, which he aban- 
doned on his coming, not being willing - te 
jeave him the glory of the capture. bet 
Barberoſſa paſſed the winter in Provenies. 


and ſet out thence in the ſpring, after lea- 


ving ſome tokens of his barbarity. In the 
beginning of the ſpring, the duke being re 
ſolved to blockade Carignan, ſeized, for that 
purpoſe, all the poſts in the neighbourhood, 
and cauſed forts to be built where neceſſary, 
and came himſelf and incamped at Carmag- 
nole. The marquis du Guaſt was preparing 
ta relieve a place which give Montferrat to 
the French. On receiving intelligence of his 
march, the duke demanded of the king per- 
miſſion to fight. him, and eaſily obtained it. 
All the young nobility flocked about him; 
all of them willingly gave the prince their 
money to ſatisfy his infantry, and the king 


ſent ſome from Anet by du Belles who ar- 


rived in the camp on Good Friday. © 
As the ſum which he brought was not 
ſufficient for a month's pay to the foreigners, 
addreſs was neceſſarily to be uſed, The pay- 
ment 


men in 
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ment was begun, and it was pretended it 

could not be finiſhed by reaſon of the ſudden 
arrival of the marquis. who was known to be 
near. In fact, on the roth of April 1544, 
which was Eaſter-day, be was at a ſmall di- 
ſtance; and that — the duke march- 
ing to meet him, was informed that he was 
at Ceriſoles; and advancing upon an emi- 
nence, he ſoon left it, . he wanted 
Proviſions and carriages to bring him any; 
ſo, as he was getting to his camp at Car- 
magoole, du Guaſt, who thought he was fly- 
ing, and who was ſenſible of his being 
ſtrongeſt, (for he had 10,000 men of ſupe- 
—5 paſſed the Po on 2 e in order 
ro follow him. 
His army marched in one line; but divided 
into three — ae which had N its wing 
of cavalry. The right wing conſited of 6000 
veterans, Germans and Spaniards, with their 
{quadron of 800 horſe. The prince of Saler- 
no commanded the left wing, of 10;000 la- 
lians and 800 Florentine horſe. The centre 
was compoſed of 10,000 — and 800 
horſe from the ſame country. 

The duke drew up his army in the ſame 
form. Oppoſite to the Italians, and the 
prince of Salerno, he placed a budy of 3000 
French veterans, who. had on their right 
600 light horle, and on their left eighty horſe- 
te armour. He oppoſed to 
the Spaniards 4 4000 — A fup- 


2 WE 


marched before the Swils with eigh 


the troops into a 
and endeavoured to | 
which he had left; but the marqu 
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ported by the Suicdans and archers * of the 
houſehold troops Ithe centre was made up 


of 3000 Swiſs, along with whom the duke 


was: 2 with the young nobility. Bou- 
tiere, having ſoon returned on the report of 
the battle, led the vanguard, and Terme 
commanded the nent bert. Thete were de- 
tached, under the command of Capt. Mont- 


luc, ſeven or eight hundred muſketeers, Ita- 


lian and French, who were ſet in the front of 


the diviſions, like a forlorn-hope. Caillac 


t field - 
pieces. Mailli had as many before the Gruy- 
ers, and du r eee, orders to go every 
where, and march up the troops, according 
to the motions of — enemy. The deſcrip- 
tion that he gives of this hattle, is a great or- 


nament to the hiſtory written by him of Fran- 


cis = Ara To 1289 Ib flv bse eil 


As the duke ſaw the marquis paſſed, he 


thought, that, by falling back any more, he 


might ſeem to be flying, and —— throw 
panic; ſo he turned about 
get back to the eminence, 

arquis prevented 
him; and the duke, nevertheleſs, marched 
up to him, after ſo diſpoſing his troops, that 
they could not be hurt by the enemyis artil- 


lery. Theſe movements were made on the 
night between Eaſter Sunday and Mondays 
and it was HO _ n 2 armies 


"v9 Theſe ſeem co have ben — 45 2 — ; 
were 
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were in that condition. Three hours were 
paſicd on either fide, in endeavours to gain 
the flank of the enemy, and all that time was 
ſpear in ſkirmiſhing. At laſt, between eleven 
and twelve, the enemy, who Pri them. 
ſelves the QDBegin 
attack. Then the lord de Tais, who com- 
manded the French veterans, turned about to 
charge the prince of Salcrno's Italians. © 
That prince was not moving, and was ſtil 
-at a conſiderable diftance ; for he was wait- 
ing for orders from du Guaſt, as he had 
rected him. Bellei, who faw he was not ftir- 
ring, and who perceived, at the ſame time, 
the great body of 10,000 German foot fall. 
ing upon our Swiſs, who were but 4000, or- 
dered Tais to join them. The duke, who 
was to | the Swnſs, run to the Gruyers, 
who ſeemed terrified. But Terme briſkly 
charged the Florentine „ which was 
taking the French in flank, and made it fall 
ſoul on the prince de Salerno. In purſuing 
them he was fo far e d in the battalion, 
that his horſe being killed under him, he 
was taken priſoner. D that means the 
prince being intangled with the Florentin 
cavalry, and with our men, who were falling 
upon him, remained inactive. | 

' Our Swiſs, joined by the _— fell upon 
4 Germans without interr They 
immediately opened their ranks; and — 
forward from their depth to make their front 
5 to the Germans, who intended to a 
roun 


_ FT 0F YT” aw Oo WY . va 


counts of the defeat of their <COUNTEPINERy" all 
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round them. Whilſt both were fighting ob- 
ſtinately, — ſo ely and ſo vi- 
goroufly attacked with his eighty horſemen in 
armour, that the Germans gave way; ſo that 
che marquis, who was looking at the battle 
from an eminence, wanted to ſee no more of 
it, and retired without even ſending his or- 
ders to the prince of Salerno, who was wait- 
ing for them. Our archers, who were com- 


manded by Dampierre, likewiſe broke the 


cavalry oppoſed to them; but our Gruyers 
and Italians could not endure the ſhock of the 


Spaniards, and betook themſelves to flight. 
The Spaniards and Germans, who: were fight- 
ing with them, purſued them ſo cloſe, that 
not one of them had efcaped, had: not the 
duke at the ſame time broke through the 
corner of the Spaniſh battalion ; but when 
be returned to rally his wen, the | faw his 
Gruyers pat to fliggt. 

He had no accounts of Bo Swiſk; . 
French, who were hid by a ill, and he ſaw 
the victorious Spaniards falling upon him to 
the number of 4000, to oppoſe whom he had 
none but 100 horſe along with him. He, 
however, charged ſometimes on one ſide, 
ſometimes on another, like one reſolved to 
die, when he ſaw the Spaniards, on the ac- 


at once betake themſelves to They 
were purſued. into the woods and villages, 
whither they were endeavouring to ln 


. 1 
T e 
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„The prince was inconſiderately galloping 
after them, following the example of St 
Andræẽ, mbo was riding before him; and 
being warned to avoid the fate of Gaſton de 
Fo at Ravenna, he anſwered, that they 
ſhould then ſtop St Andre, if they wanted to 

ſtop him. There was a horrible ſlaughter at 
this battle. The Swiſs remembered the uſage 
they had met with at Mondevis, and gave no 
ö ; ſo there were reckoned on the ene- 
y's ſide twelve or fifteen thouſand killed, be- 
des that they loſt more than 3000 priſoners, 
fifteen pieces of | cannon, all their arms and 
baggage, and we loſt there no more * 200 
ot in en. 1563 62 
The marquis ho Guaſt, t full 3 con- 
| fdence, had» ordered in his — the inha- 
bitants of Aſt to ſnut their gates againſt him, 
if he did not return victorious. He was more 
ꝑunctually obeyed than he wiſhed; ;/ all the 
eountry-was'in/a panic. Car however, 
held out ſtill a month longer, rand; all Mont- 
ferrat ſubmitted;|:except- Caſal. :Ehere was 
no place in the Milaneſe, but Milan and 
Cremona, able to make a defence. The 
count de Petigliano, Peter Stroſſi and other 
Italians, who were in the French intereſt, 
immediately after the battle. threw them- 
ſelves into the Cremoneſe cs 10, ooo men, 
where they every day expecte d the duke; but 
they retired thence with great loſs, the king 
having ordered his army to ſtap, upon the 
intelligence that he „ü . 1 
T PEAT e 


* 
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_ The; ror had appeared there with a, 


| ſtronger army than ever. 'The ſtates of the 


empire had contributed to it, and had re fu- 
ſed any audience to , Francis's., ambaſſadars., 
The count de Bure with x 4,090. men, was 
waiting in the Low Countries for, the king 4 
England, who was coming to Calais with l 


his forces. The two princes were to march: 


at the ſame. toward Paris, without ſtop 
in order to divide the kingd om, between 2 
according to the treaty which they had TRE 
for that purpoſe. On the news of the bart] 
of Ceriſoles, the emperor. 1 the Mi 
laneſe in great danger, and heſitated Mb” 
time, whether- he ſhould go to its aſliſtance, 
not being willing, to expoſe ſo fine A; province, 
to certain loſs, for ſome hazardous SOROS, 
which he was attempting in France. 
When he perceived that our victorious ar. 
my was firſt ſo long amuſed at the ſiege of 


nan, and then ſtopped ſhort, he conti- 
his march, and belieged Luxemburg 
That place made not the reſiſtance which the 


| kin ho. ah for he imagined that. iege 


E. 


ve him time to aſſemble his 
the emperor marched ſtraight to Pa. 
ris, as he had projected, there was nothing 
in readineſs to oppoſe him; but the facility. 


with which he had carried on that firſt ſiege. 


engaged him to undertake 0 He took 

Commerci and Ligni, ke nr 2 270 of of 

July ke laid ſiege to St 1 an ill. -fortified 
Vor. III. * | oy 168 1 "Os 


Jo The H S T0 vo | 


ms 1 whe! dhe did not expect 
| args meg eri 8 
| r K thouſand men do de Be into 
e and his army being alt already realem - 
d, be ſent the Wein with 105 ebe 
2009 horſemen in armour, and 2000 light 
The emperor was ſtronger e near 
lar but he was Joſin 55 time an ome. 
troops 5 the Gege of St Dizier, where the 
gu aricerte was making a'ſu rifirg 
Hy together with La Lande, who ba 
before defended Landrety. He was Hkewiſe 
ch diſturbed by rabcis de Lorraine, 
She A kf.” 'eldeft- 25 f the duke of 
Guife® who was' making continual incurſions 
in ce neighbourhood e of Stenay, a town on 
the Meuſe, of which he was governor. The 
dauphin's army was aſſernbled, and had taken 
poſt between Epernay and. Chalons, along 
the Marne, both to cut off the emperor's 
e ns, and tq prevent him from Proceed. 
her” — Rad with! him the "addiiral 
1 "counſeſlo | R 
Mean. time © ths king of England bad ins: 
ſieged — — in period, Fro tad lontreuil 
4 


: dhe earl f Norfolk. neglected 
ü 15 ris, a8 ell As. a r 
FIN to follow their e Would 

mit the — which he began, nor the 


5 7 | 
= upon Ficardy, whi ch he had 

* genden, *The e «+1 or” ib vain ſo- 
emperor that o F St Dizier. "Ou by a ſurpri- 
ſing 


pe e peror began to, d 


to ſee, ov 1+ mmed 


155 b 
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ſing chance, Patris and the interior part of 
P were ſaved by t e to great facility 


N Morin ie he un covide 


rontiexs, ot tat 72196 ; 
the lame f fate 


as ig Proyence, and gauſed, at N 4 
propoſals of peace to he made by a Jacobin 
of his retinue, of the family af Guzman, WhO 
05 ſome hint of it to The king's 8 


n nevertheleſs, yigorouſly 9 on. the 
of St Diziers the. breach was prafticable, | 
oe 14 towers had: been, deſtroyed; LE their 
ruins had made ſo great a heap of ft ſtones be- 
fore the breach, that there was no entering, 
but by ſcaling. In order to facilitate the at- 


tack, the e wanted to raiſe a cavalier *, 
=y ly, the beſieged made 

one like it. 1 was killed by a can- 
e to of great. grief of Sancerre; and 
the emperor had to tegret Rene de Chalons, 


8 234 2 


prince of IPG who.was killed by a in 
+ #77 : 13 

he Sag rds, grovoked at i. long 2 re- 

ancę, artempted;; 455 aſſault, by themſelves. 

They were, follawed by the Italians. The 


emperor had them 3 ſupported by the 


Germans. The attack continued a Whole 
day, and was fatal to the beſiegers, Briffac 
ſucceeded, no better, when he ended to 


e ted Em an: qm 21 qt zum 01, gi 
0 I» fortifigation, , an 1 51 earth, Vt form? 


| mit compoſes a platform, on Which are raiſed batteries 
of eannon, to er the field, or to cm ſors "Oe wo 


TOR es YO 4 7 70 N 
di II TY . bring 
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1 dome Powder and ſuccours into che 


M bes che, the Air ew redivas, in 
the emperor was reduced to begin ſome 
new works. Sancerre was thinking of no- 
thing but continuing his defence, When he 
Tecerved a letter, under the name of the duke 
of Guiſe, prerendedly informing him, that 
the King was ſatisfied with his defence; and 
that, in his preſent extremity for wan 
proviſions and ammunition, it J d time to 
make an honourable capitulation. This let- 
ter had been written by the enemy, who had 
intercepted a packet, in * Was. a key to 
the cipher. _ 
The count, perſusded that the leder end 
genuine, conſented to capitulate; but he 
wanted to have twelve days, in order to know 
the king's intentions by expreſs. The em- 
peror agreed to his demand, ſo much did 
he dread the prolongation of 'the ſiege, and 
the king of England's making' uſe of that 
retext for quite abandoning the firſt plan. 
Thus a weak and inconflenitle place ſtop- 
ped near two months, in the fineſt ſeaſon of 
wy year, the moſt powerful emperor from 
Charlemagne downward. 
The king, having conſented to the capitu- 
lation, wrote at the ſame time to the dau- 
Pap to ſhut up the Imperial army as cloſe as 
could, but not to venture a battle. The 
dauphin made uſe of that opportunity to aſk 


ws | Ie, whom oe TING refuſed to ___ 
wit 


5” 
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* 
: 
, | 


| break the brichge 


and Faris was 


ſions by 


% 


with indignation: * As the emperor did not 
expect to be joined by'the king of England, 
he cauſed the proof of pence to be halter - 
ed, without feeming to be cbncerned about 
them: "They'proededed ſo fut, that commiſ- 
ſioners were named on either file; and, in the 


mean time, the emperor, wh began” to be 


in want ef proviſions, advanced very fie 
but am ill kecuted order laid open to im a 
conmtry, which had not tlien dees forage; An 
officer whom the dauphin Rad commanded to 
of Epernay, ſuffered it to 
be ſurpriſed. It was thought that there was 
bribery in the cafe; and that the emperor, be- 
ing ſecretly warned of the ſcheme, prevented 
Its" ended r TT1HEPET ZIWQ 
His troops, heing refreſhed and encoura- 
ged, marched on as far as Chateau. Thierri, 
d, though the king 
might have etoven its-fears by his preſence. 
The davphin,” after ſending” ſome men thi- 
ther put himſelf in the emperor's way, who, 


dreading to be intapgled and to fall back in- 


to his former ſcarcity, turned toward Soiſſons. 

A jealouſy having ariſen in his army, and the 
Germans, provoked at receiving their provi- 
the hands of the Spaniards, were 
ready ſeveral times co decide chelr nn by 


the ſwo J. 7 1 N . 


At the fame an the commiſſioners agreed 


on the conditions of peace. The emperor: 


was in two years to give the duke of Or- 


N either his daughter with the Lo- 
H h 3 Countries, 
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Countries, the county of Burgundy and Cha- 
rolos, or his niece, daughter of the king of 
the-Romans, with the Milaneſe. He reſerved 
the caſtles of Milan and Cremona till there 
ſhould. be a male of that  marria age; and 
on delivery ry thoſe places to the 59 of 
Orleans, the duke of Savoy was to be 2 
eſtabliſned in Piedmont. Moreover, the 
Places were reſtored on either ſide, and | the 
king renounced Naples. It cannot be ima- 
gined with what impatience the dauphin ſuf. 
red theſe propoſals... He complained, that 
nothing was minded but the duke of Or- 
leans, to whoſe advantages the inteteſts of 
the ſtate were facrificed, and could not di- 
geſt the ſurrender of ſixteen places of impor- 
tance to the emperor and to his friends, in l- 
taly and the Low Countries, for three or 
- Four little places which he could not keep. 
This affair was agitated. with much par- 
viality.... Two cabals for ſome time grad 
the court. The one was for the dau 
and the other favoured the duke of —— 
The latter was the ſtronger, becauſe —— 
by the ducheſs d' Etampes, from the dread 
that ſhe had of Diana de Poitiers, her enemy, 
who was paſſionately beloved by the dauphin. 
She endeavoured to find a: ſupport: in his 
younger brother, who was wry zealous for 
ſuch as embraced his intereft. So ſhe omit- 
ted nothing to make this war turn to his ad- 
vantage. She kept a ſecret correſpondence 
"mp the emperor, an: Je Was reckoned cer- 
tain, 


ce . . an * Sl 
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tain, that ſhe informed him of every thing 
that paſſed in council. She ſupported the 
peace with all her intereſt with the king, 
who eaſily ſuffered himſelf to agree to it, 
from the of accounts ty gs bim 
from Picardy. | 
Vervin, governor of 
courage, and baſely ſurrendered, when he 
was about to be 1 5 fo dauphir. 
This prince upbraided him with ſurrenderi 
out . to the duke of C 988 
The marſhal de Biez, Vervin's father-in-law, 
ſtoutly defended Montreuil; but he began 


to be in want of every thing. The peac 
was ſigned at Creſpi in Laonnois. The 364g 
Country troops, that were with the Engliſh, 


retired; and on the dauphin's - approach to 
2 Norfolk was obliged to raiſe the 

The king of England returned home, 
— the emperor left the 3 attend- 
ed by the duke of Orleans. 

The Dauphin, after making a fruitleſs at- 
tempt on Boulogne, forced away by rains and 
bad weather, returned to court, where to- 
ward the end of the year, perhaps by conſent 
of the king his father, he entered a ſolemn 
proteſt againſt the peace, in preſence of the 

rinces of the blood, and of ſome other lords. 

e had left the troops under the command 
of the marſhal de Biez, who wanted to ſeize 
a poſt a quarter of a league from Boulogne, 
which commanded the harbour of that, place. 
A battle was fought there, in which the loſs 


ne, wand : 
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a egg, but the marſhar was obliged to 
. „%  Ny477095 tt USHSQ" Teh; 
The tel gf (nude ic his buſtheſs to diſappoint 4 
whe efforts of the King'of England, and iner. 
der to b g derte bis down iſland, 
he ſupported the intereſt of the youn deen 
of lah; daughter of the king 6A de- 
ceaſed: "He reſolved” alſo to equip a ſtrong 
fect for landing ih England, and ſent the ba: 
ron de la Garde, called formerly Captain Pau- 
ky? to Bring eo Havre-de-Grace, through the 
- of! Gibraltar, the galleys which were 
" at Narkeilles. He was preparing at the ſame 
time a *ſtrong land-army, in eder to make 
near to Boulogne the works which the mar- 
Wal de Biez had” attempted in vain, and be 
reckoned Thar work might be Fniſned in the 
Auguſt T5 45, after which he was to 
h in perſon and lay ſiege to Guines,” the 
ting of Which would Nan e 5ouloc Bt 
At that time was at laſt ee; Mer à te- 
divus' proces,” the trial of Chancellor Poyet, 
who; By Xdecree of the 23d of April 1545, 
was finee in 100, ooo livres, and condemned 
to be kept five years in priſon where the king 
pleaſed 5 he was beſides declared incapable of 
any office” under the king, for having been 
gw bitey of 'mMfdemeanors. in his emp! een 
nd receiving bribes.” His * odor ng | 
dut of all the parhaments' in the kingdom, to 
hom he was odious for his intentions of ex- 
tending the autkeffty of rhe king's eouncil. | 
His ſente nee ws „ open 


SE | court, | 


all his eſtate, and was reduced to reſume in the 


to ſet about the building 


fo long a navigation, the fleet was found, 
excluſive of the galleys, to conſiſt of 150 


af 


Cconomy of Francis I. who, amidſt fo many 


Oi of FAN 9 
| He vas put in the tower of s 
_— he was liberated only upon giving up 


Palais his former profeſſion of an apa 
Francis Olivier was put in his place. 

The marſhal de Biez ſet out with his! army 
of his fort. The 
king went to Havre-de-Grace, where he ex- 
pected his It was a fine ſight to ſee 
them coming to che number of twenty-five. 


They were large and well equipped. After 


e ſhips fitted out with men, proviſion", 
artillery; which makes us admire tte 


other expenſes occaſioned by his long wars, 
furniſhed him ſtill with means for 2 ant 
keeping ſo conſiderable a fleet. 

It is in fact obſerved, that, in his laſt years, 
he ſo regulated his finances, that they were 


fufficient for fortifying a vaſt number of 


places, for maintaining ſtrong fleets and ar- 


mies, and for” erecting in ſeveral places pom- 
pous buildings, and that he nevertheleſs was 


more ſumptuous and magnificent in his ordi- 
naryſexpenſe than any of the kings his prede- 


ceſſors. On the 6th of July 1545 he ſent off 
from Havre the admiral with the fleet, and 


aw burnt before his eyes one of the fineſt | 


ſhips: on the ſea called the Grand Caracon, in 
which an entertainment was by his order pre- 
paring for the ladies. The admiral made his 
©, .- Er deſcent 
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deſrent in three different places in Englaag, 
Were he got ſome booty, and drove the Eng. 
li out f the iſle of Wight; but he durſt 
not purſue them into Fortſmouth, though 
ſtronger than they on a ecount of the ditkeyl; 
ties: an; the paſſages! The. Engliſh for fome 
time thought that the wind was about to give 
them ſome ee 2 us; it — 
andanttead of attacking us they retire 
. > 'The: admiral contented himſelf with croff 
ing the ſeas; i' to prevent the nen from 
throwing ſucrours into A laſt, 
ahoutiche middle of Auguſt, As: he was falling 
Hort of + proviſions, he returned into Nor. 
mandy Without having done any thing but 
employed the Engliſh in their own iſle, and 
ſhowing chem — they might be attacked 
e He was accuſed aer abandoning the 
iſle of Wight, in which he might have built a 
fort, and pur a ſtrong garriſon. It was pro- 
bably too 3 The king, received him 
av Arques;: where be was waiting with impa- 
tienen for actounts of the fort at Boulogne,” | 
The marſfial de Bie, deceived by an Ita- 
han engineer, had cauſed it to be built on 
atiother place than had been marked out, 
and ſo ill executed, that, after ſix weeks work, 
the ditches were to be filled up, their circum- 
ference being too ſmall. The work; which 
was begun anew, made no progreſs ; and 
Francis, who was weary of it, drew near i 
order: to haſten it; and to facilitate it the 
more, he came to Foret-Montier, an ab- 
11915 ey 
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jo between Abbeville and Montreuil, hi- 
ther the marſhal ſent him word that in eight; 
wy he ſhould Tee the work finiſhed. »Never- - 
oſe eight days were D prot rated. 
5 was be Nang to 3 
marſhal was ve well pleaſtd to make tlie 
work Lſt, in order the longer to have the 

of ſe fine an He bent thither 


4 ler of intending to 
— Er liſh, Na ying that he had are 
heit being on their march to attack 
r e At chat time, contrary to: the 
opinion K all' Wiſe men; he abandoned the 
works, leaving in tke fort only as many as 
were neceflary for its defence: but that 
EB og e only an illuſion; and the no- 
bility, who flocked thither for the bartle, diſ- 
covered that it was very improbable that the 
Engliſh, who were weaker chan We, ſhould 
think of figheing us. 1: Rol zn WT 
A diſtemper broke out at Foret· Montier, 
and, on the geh of September 1343, the king 
loſt there the duke of Orleans, at the age of 
twenty-three!” That death was” thermore 
affliting to him, as it renewed to him that of 
the Dabpiiin Francis de was! ſtilt therimbre 
grievous, that it had the 'appe3 ance of being 
attended with breaking the*arcaty with:the 
emperor. The king left Foret. mung 
YC" JO Samt EN N * gata teen wanted 


4 4 + Fu 


wanted an end to be 
to the affair of the fort. , 

- There were at :that time read 
* and a wound was received by the 
count d' Aumale which was. much talked * 


eye with. the head of a ſpear, which, together 


head, and he loſt neither his ſenſes, nor his 
in the ſaddle. He ſuffered: the piece to 
out without ſo much as knitting his 


be 


2 ſurgeon Ambroſe Pars, who. * — 
for his 


ſkill to be celebrated in all hiftories of 
thoſe times. The king 


at laſt underſtood 
chat he was not to — 
be ſo ſoon ready, and ſaw at the ſame time 
the fine ſeaſon ſpent ſo: he thought no more 
of the expedition againſt Guines, and ſatisfied 
himſelf with ſending the marſhal de Biez, to 
deſtroy the neighbourhood of Calais, whence 
the proviſions were brought to Boulogne. 
The Engliſh loſt there a Feat. many” men in 
various' 3 But chat was a con- 
ſolation, and the king had reaſon to regret his 


Whes the king was ar Folenbrai, he ſent, 
on the iſt of November 2545; Admiral An- 
nebaut and Chancellor Olivier to confirm the 


treaties with the emperor, who was then at 
— making — preparations of war 


againſt 


1 ede deen with 
an army from w 1 ture 
dt Guines and #4" 
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put, yay ye] 


He was pierced between the noſe and the 
wich the wood, entered near half a foot into 


pulled 
brows, and was ſucceſsfully cured by that 


that his fort could 


2 r IE oo oo 42S 9 


in perſon. 


firſt ſeſſion, 


nually at blows, 


(vnncis L) ef F AAN 353 
againſt the Proteſtants of * It was 


feared that the death of the duke of Orleans 
might give him an unity of retaining 
the duchy of Milan, promiſed. to that prince. 
In fact, he — he did not think him- 
ſelf obliged to any thing after thè death of 
the perſon for whom he was bound; and with 
regard to peace, he only gave aſſurances that 55 


he ſhould not be the aggreſſo rt. 
That anſwer let the king know what he had 


to expect. Nothing appeared to be impoſſi- 
ble to the emperor. After making Peace 


with France, his thoughts run entirely on the 


reduction of the Proteſtants, hy whoſe ruin he 


_ wanted. to become abſolute maſter of the em- 


pire. The king began to be afraid, that, after 
the execution of that ſcheme, he might come 


and fall upon France with all the united for- 


ces of Germany, joined to his own. So he 


gave orders for the fortifying of Champange, 


and was preparing to viſit his own e 


The council, 4 babe i 5 . 
r was then opened at Trente, and the 
there were few prelates 
preſent, was held about the end of December 
1545. The French and Engliſn were conti- 

notwithſtanding the winter, 
in the neee and Boulogne, 
and our people almoſt conſtantly had the ad- 


vantage. The marſhal de "Diez having at- 
tacked them, when a convoy was coming to 
a fort which was 9 for him, 


Vor. III. "© BR . 
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got the victory aſter an obſtinate engagement. 
A.. reinforcement of ee foot and 40 
horſe, which WAS. MIYTHAC - ft 5 


2 re 
around it made it dithewlt; to be defended. 
For theſe reaſons Henry was diſſ 


paſed to 
peace; and Francis, — was afraid of the 
Emperor, Was not averſe from i e 
The emperor hawever attempted, though 
in vain, to prevent it: for the ambaſſadors of 
the league of Smalcalde got the two kings to 
name commiſſioners, who met between Ardres 
and Guines, and eaſily concluded the peace. 

It was ſigned-in. e eee 
The king gave Henry 800,000 gold ecu 

eight years; after which Boulogne was to was 
ſurrendered to France with all the Boulo- 
gneſe, and the fortifications which the . 
had built there. 


Francis employed the reſt of the year in vi- 
ating the frontiers of hiskin He began 


with. Burgundy; in -which:he-fortified ſeveral. 
places. He traverſed Champagne, where he 
_ viſited in particiilar the places dn the Meuſe, 
among the reſt Sedan, which as frcured 
ta him, and ended Bin | progreſs dn. Picardy.. 
| e the emperor had hieid a dirt at 
Ratifban,. during which he: was aſſembling 
Ins troops on all ſides. The pope! and the 


Fe, * 


r lraly were ſend 


Sg 


ſuccour. The Proteſtants were very 


AS. — 7 EE. 4 


ban of the e 
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ſenſible 
that thoſe preparations threatened them, and 
they were divid d among themſelves. 
Maurice of Saxony, couſin of the elector, 
John Frederic, and ſon inlawrof the Land- 
grave of Heſſe, the two chiefs of the Pro- 


teſtants, had broke with them, and was ma- 


king war againſt his kinſman. The emperor 
was not very careful to donceal his deſign of 
puniſhing them; and without mentioning re- 

ligion, he declared his intention to call ſome 
rebels to account, and at the ſame rime his 
reſolution to pardon their friends, if they 
ſpeedily returned ro their duty. Thereupon 

the elector of Saxony and the Landgrave re- 


aſſembled their troops, Which amounted, in 


the month of July 1546, to 60, ooo foot and 


13, 00 horſe, besides 6000 pioneers, and 


twenty-ſix pieces of cannon. 

With that formidable army, thoſe two 
princes promiſed themſelves a certain victory; 
and the emperor having put them to the 
„like rebels and traitors, 
they ſent and — war againſt him by a 
trumpet. All Europe was attentive to the 
event of à war which would render the Pro- 
teſtants victorious, or the emperor abſolute 
maſter of Germany, and in a condition to at - 
tempt any thing. Italy was trembling; and 


the pope himſelf, who could not refuſe ſuc- 


cours — the Tete, knew not what 


to wiſh. 


"TW cardirial de" Tournon's nd pre- a 
SLES vented! 
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vented the king from intermeddling in that 
war, thoug h remonſtrances were made to 
him that 7 liberty of the empire was the 
eauſe of quarrel more than religion, againſt 
Which the emperor had declared he had nb 
deſign at that time, and though it was of im- 
portance to France to keep che affairs of a 
many in a kind of ſuſpenſe. 
FTwo deaths which happened in the: Pace 
of a year, were very affficting to Francis. 
The one was that of the duke d' Enguien, who 
was ſtruck dead by a trunk heedleſsly throws 
12 a ramping match among the young nobi- 
lity of the dauphin's court. Not only all 
Fm but all Europe regretted the unhap- 
py death of that — prince, whoſe great 
actions and generous 3 made him 
equally dear to men of the. N both 1 rench 
and foreigners. 
A year after came the news as the death of 
Henry VIII. of England, who had great quali- 
ties; Stink who Way blackened: his memory by 
his amours, to which he ſacrificed his religion. 
He mariied fix wives, of whom five for love; 
he divorced two of them, two were beheaded 
for adultery, among the reſt the infamous 
Anne Boleyn, for whom he had overturned 
his whole kingdom, and the religion of his 
anceſtors. He thought- however that he had 
. changed little, ——.— he had touched no- 
| 1 but the authority of the holy ſee; with- 
out conſidering that thereby he opened a 
door aan * — and that it was giving 
occalion / 


OY JEW, we TXT . , rs 


a he felt i Lecliniugs: 
plication- to buſineſs- In a ſpecial. manner, his 


(Frantisd.) 1 wig R Wer. nr 
occaſion to every innovation in religion, to 
de ſpiſe the ſee whence it had come twice into 
his iſland i beſides, he equally: perſecuted the 
Roman Catholics: and Lutherans. He died 
on the 28th of January 1347, hated; by both, 


That. prince left: his ſon Edward in infancy, 


and after him he called to the crown, Mary, 
daughter of Catherine of Arragon, and Es- | 


beth, daughter bf Anne Boleyn. dis =} 


Francis looked upon that death as a warn- 
ing for him. Fhoſe two princes, were of the 
come ge, d d ne pretty ſimilar. 
After that piece of news, Francis was obſer- 
ved to be unuſually melancholy: and though 
he declared that. — rief for the death — | 
Henry proceeded: * from the old friend- 
ſhip/ between them, and from his intention of 


entering intb a more intimate correſpondence 


with him, in order to oppoſe in conjunction 
the vaſt deſigns of the emperor; a hre 
interior cauſe was diſcovered for his grief. 


Fis health had been bad for a long time, 
He diverted the 


mind was very much employed. about the 
prodigious power of, Charles, : whoſe enemies 


were, at that time, making ſome progreſs; 


but the prudence, the good luck, and the 


numerous forces of Charles, his militia, fo 
well, aceuſtomed to -bardſhips, and almoſt 


conſtantly victorious, ſeemed to promiſe him 


ſequences 


A 2 ſueceſs. Francis * the con- 
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ſequences of it, 2 in order 2 mile 1 to 
qualify matters, he gave — ecus to 
the princes of che confederacy, and promiſed 
to receive into France the elector of Saxony's 
eldeſt on. He carefully deſtined the neceſ- 
ſary funds for che fortifications) of Cham- 
Pagne, and took an exact} account of them. 
Amidſt all chis fo'icicude, he was — 
id with a"flow fever, which he thou 
0 enrry off by hunting ; ſo he went to 
Muette *, a pleaſure heùſe, which .he'had le 
ly built ia the foreſt of St Germains. He ſoon 
wearied there. He went from place to place, 
always at the chace, in order to di his 
unenſineſs and his fever. The ag eſs 
of the country about Ramboulllet, made 
bim ſtay longer there chan he had reſolved. 
His fever inereaſed there, and became con- 
tinual. He made vo doubt of his approach- 
ing end, and regulated the affairs of his con- 
ſcienee like a reſolute prince and a good Chri- 
ian. He converſed wirh his ſon upon thoſe 
of the kingdom, recommending 'to him the 
relief of his people, and warning him not to 
imitate his vices. He died on the laſt day of 
March 1547, at the age of fifty- three years, 
after reigning thirty-three, almoſt conſtantly 
untucky, bur- WR. a mind ſuperior to = 
His misfortuties, 2 21 

If there occur: in his iſe -ventions Amn 
des of N n Akewiſe obſerved: to 


0 The name Gynibes the kee, or pack of hounds. 
be 


7 
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and it required a courage 


be ready and fruitful in 
preſſing 2 


* 


22 


17 
* 


and fortit 


ng up France. His denk was deplored 1 5 
te tne? of letters in all countries: ind France, 
which to this day fees fo many "tokens of His 
prong and: r eres ene ceaſe 
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Duke of Sul- 
ly tranſla- 
11 ns a Ne 2 Hluſtra- 
 Eratice! To which is:an- 
bande wh . — Ravaillac, for the murder of 
the Great. In five lar: volumes 12mo. Price 
18 . bound in calf and le 2 6 d. ſewed in 

blue paper. En © EIN D C4117 OI LOH 
. Titus 1 done, from the hui 

of the city, tranſlated into Engliſh 
and geographical. 8 vols ki rice 1 1. 4.5. bean ; 

3. The hiſtory of Scotland, from the earlieſt accounts 
of that nation, to the reign of K. James VI. A new e- 
dition. From the Latin of George Buchanan ; 2 vols 
large 8vo, large print. Price 12 s. bound. 

- 4+ Ditto, coarſer paper. Price 10 8. bound. 
. Rollin's ancient _ NT 9 ten large 
vols — Dey 26 In a I'D 

6. method of ſtudying 3 teaching the belles 
lettres, 4 vols 12mo. Price 12 8. bound. 

Dean Swift's whole works, a neat and corre edi- 
tion; with ſome additional pieces, not included in any 
former Scotch edition ; alſo the life of the author, and a 
complete index to the whole; eight large volumes 12zmo. 
Price 1 I. 4 s. bound, | 

8. The Spectator, a new edition, 8 vols 12mo, with 
frontiſpieces. Price 16 s. bound. . 

9. The Frederician Code; or, A body of law for 
the dominions of the king of Pruſſia. Founded on 
reaſon, and the conſtitutions of the country. Tranſlated 
from the French. 2 vols gvo. Price 12 s. ſtitched. 

10. The origin of laws, arts, and ſciences, and their 
progreſs among the moſt ancient nations. Tranſ- 
lated from the French of the Prefident de Goguet. 
3 vols large 8vo. Illuſtrated with cuts and chronologi- 


cal tables. Price 1 $ 8. ſtitched. 
11. The private life of the Romans. Tranſlated from 


the French of M. D'Arnay, Profeſſor of the Belles 
Lettres, c. at Lauſanne in Switzerland. 12m. Price 
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